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PREFACE 


I N writing a new preface to the revised edition 
of this book, it seéms nece:s:sary to eutC'l' upon 
a brief explanation of the nature and 
eope of 
IllY work in order to avoid some obvious miseollccp- 
tiOlls, and to di
arm SOllie equally obvious criticisms. 
\Vhile it is tolerably certain that no conlpctent 
student of literature will object to any of the llttUlCS 
ineludcd in this series, it is quite probable that su('h 
a student will regret the omission of som
 names to 
whieh he will think that Uterary magnanimity should 
have extended inclusion and recognit.ïon. But the 
question is not one of magnaninlity but of justice. 
Ellgli8h literature is rich in writers of distinction, 
many of whom in their own day have enjoyed emi- 
nence and fame, and have exercised considerable in- 
fluence over their contemporaries, but they do not 
rank with the makers of literature. The perspective 
of time reveals an efficient artist, but not the kind of 
artist who has enlarged the po
sibilities of art by the 
opulence of his own gift. \v"'hen we nalnc the final 
category of the supreme excellence the category must 
neeùs be narrow. 
It would be tedious, and indeed inlpossible to give 
all the reasons for the inclusion or exclusion of vari- 
ous naUIes. For exaulple, it Illay appear an error in 
judgulellt that Froude and Robertson should be in- 
(>luded alllong the makers of English prose', when 
writprs such as John Stuart l\IilI aud IIel'uert Spencer 
are excluded. .But the value of "Titer
 
uch as .L\'Iill 
Õ 
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and Spencer lies in their contribution to thought and 
science, rather than in anything that constitutes great 
literary excellence. On the other hand, Froude made 
a remarkable contribution to literature by the inven- 
tion of a style of singular flexibility aud vividness, 
and Robertson has given to the sermon a perlllaneut 
place in the litprature of his ccntury, which is th
 
rarest kind of achievement. It is this fact ".hich de- 
termines the category in which they stand. 
Tht' same canon of criticism may be applied in an- 
other direction. America h
 produced many writers 
of great excellence, and in auy general history of 
literature their names could not be iguoreù. Every 
reader of discernment will be thoroughly aware of the 
merits of l\Iotley and Prescott, and 'will have fouut! 
delight in the cheerful humour of IIolmes and the 
scholarly essays of Lowell. In the growth of Amer- 
ican literature their place is high, but it can hardly 
be argued that either stands with the supreme artists 
"rho have directed and developed English prose into 
new forms. And it is the form that is the ehief thing 
to be eonsidered, and the degree of fresh and original 
force which creates a ne"w forn1. l\Iacaulay had this 
fresh force, and created a new sty Ie: l\Iotley did not. 
Froude had the gift of a new style: Preseott, whose 
power of historical judgment exceeds Froude's, never- 
theless falls far below him in literary art. Lowell's 
literary essays are the productions of a full and com- 
petent scholarship, and will always rank high among 
lovers of literature; but if we conlpar
 them with 
De Quincey's, we at onee perceive that the latter au- 
thor, in spite of many defects which would ha\Te been 
impossible to Lo"well, also touched a height of grace 
and distinction altogether beyonù the reach of Lowell. 
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So one nlight purSll(, t11(' ungracious task of COIn par- 
ison, but the oue dctCl'lnining factor throughoÜt ,viII 
always remain the salllc; it is t11(' quality of literary 
distinetion \vhich can alone form the basis of final 
j udgnlent. 
Yet even tbi
 statenH'ut needs to he guarded, for 
be
ide
 originality and distinction there is one othpr 
rt'(juisÏte to a great "Titer, viz. :-the 
cop
 anù weight 
of hi
 contribution to literature. Huhnes clearly po
- 
st'sses distiuction of style, allù the fOrIn in which he 
"Totp ,vas ncw; but the scope of bis work wa
 lhn- 
itpd. He makes fllgitiye and brilliant incursions 
into the realm of literature, but he does not altogether 
belong to its citizenship. The same tbing may be 
said of Dr. John Bro\vn, the author of Rab and His 
Friends, whose occasional essays are full of a delight- 
ful tenderness and grace. If one "
ere conlpiling 
specimens of the best prose of the nineteenth century 
it is certain that both these authors would occupy a 
large place. Or, to mention nanles even better 
known, who has written prose of :finer felicity than 
l\Iatthew Arnold, "\vho has a style of greater subtlety 
and eloquence than Pater, who has uttered wisdonl 
in more brilliant paradox than Oscar Wilde ? Yet 
none of these belong to the great makers of literature, 
although each has attaiupd a n1et11od of expre
sioll 
which is ullique and fascillatillg. Th(' great prose 
writer is one whose contribution to literature is spa- 
cious and varied; it has breadth of design as well as 
brilliancy of expression. Beside the ,vork of a Gib- 
bon, a Carlyle, or a Ruskin, the work of suc}. Dlen 
shows meagre and slight. They are fine artists, but 
they do not belong to the great hierarchy. 
Such are the general prillciplps by which I have 
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ùfìcn guided in the ,vritinp: of this book. That the 
6cales are ahvays ('yell, tl1at no perfo;onal preferenc.e 
has heen Pf\1'luitted to colour nlY ('rit icism, that I 
have been infallibly just or incontrovertibly generous, 
is too much to ask, for of no critic, not even the 
greatest, can so much be predicated. But I haye 
consistently striven for just judgment. I have paid 
due regard to the established verdicts of literaturc, 
and I think I have not greatly erred in matters where 
it is hardly possible to be wholly free from error. 
The relation of this book to the other books wl1i{'h 
form this series has bpen already stated. In the order 
of production :.J.1he ..LJIakers of EngUsh Poetry COllH
S 
first; tlu
 present YOhUlle follows, and the volume on 
The JlakeJ"s of English Fiction concludes the series. 
r.rhe .whole work is no,y published in the forDl which 
I long ago designed for it, and appcars for thc first 
tÌllle with full revision ill its Âmerican editioll. 
W. J. DAWSON. 


Brooklyn, April 22tl, 1900. 
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JOHNSON'S E
GLÅND 


Samuel Johnson, born at Lichfidd, 1709. Pltblished his Dic- 
tionary, 1775 j Lives of the Poets, 1779-81. Died Dec. 13, 1784. 


A FULL aud accurate picture of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ,yould afford one 
of the luost interesting studies to \vhich the 
human mind could apply itself; but it canllot be said 
that. any such picture alre
dy exists. 'Ve have many 
sketches of the period, lucid, brilliant,_ exl1au
tive, 
but all more or less partial, and affording merely so 
many hints and elenlents from 'which the true picture 
is to be cOlubined. To the literary men of tllis 
period an imperishable intcrest attaches. 'Ve seem 
to see theln as "'"e see men .who toil in soot and senli- 
darkncss far down at the foundations of sonle huge 
building, lifting froIH the glOOlll at rare intervals a 
gl'inlY head, and calling to us ,vith a stentorian voice. 
'Ve recognize in thenl the pioncers of popular litera- 
ture, and feel for theln the adllliration which is due 
to that species of silent heroism which endures and 
labours without Inurnlur in a cause which briugs no 
personal reward, aud whose triumph is deferred to all 
hour so distant that it is impossible that the original 
,yorker should behold it. There are those wbo reap 
and those who sow: for one, the golden weather and 
the joy of harvest; for the other, the bleak winds, tbe 
hard Roil, and the labour done in hope, and only 
hope. It was the men of the eighteenth century w 110 
11 
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so'w(
d the- harvest 'which we reap to-day. It ,vas 
SaJHuP} Johnson and his contemporaries who abolished 
C
rub Street, ,v11o raised literatm'e in England into an 
honourable profession, ,vho quarried through clay 
and rock to reach that gold of Golconda, of which 
they indeed secured little enough, but to ,vhich 
very 
nUHl of letters can now help himself abundantly, and 
,vithout restraint. 
This England of the eighteenth century-J ohll
on' s 
England, 80 to speak-was so entirely different from 
ours that it is difficult for us to arrive at a just under- 
standing of its life. The French Revolution had not 
yet brokell up the deadly stagnation which rested 
over Em'ope. It 'was an age of religion without faith, 
of politics 'without honour, and of life 'without 
morality. In forgotten pamphlets and remembered 
diaries, in the poetry of Cowper and the vindictiv
 
satire of Churchill, in the private correspondence of 
George Selwyn, the published diaries of Horace 
'Val pole, the scanty records of the passionate in\'('e- 
ti \Te of Burke, the sheets which hold thp terrible 
eloquence of Junius, and even in the yellow pages of 
the old club-books, with their scrawling lucmoranda 
of bets and debts, we find a picture, only too vivid 
and startling, of the customs and manners of the 
time. 'Ve hear, as in some nlagic telephone, the 
('onfuseù hubbub of drawing-roonls, where dicers' 
oaths and dicers' gold rattle anlid the whispers of the 
latest scandal or the next projected bribery; and 'f"e 
hear too, with even more terrible distinctness, the 
sea-like roar of the vast mobs which besiege the 
Ilouse of Coulillons, clamouring for "\Vïlkes and tl1e 
frecdolll of the press. 'Ve are face to face with cor- 
ruption in politics, incompetence in council, and 
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pagal1iSlU in rcligiou. It was I{oùert \Valpole who 
said-not with noble scorn, but with sincero con- 
vietion-that every Juan had his price; nor is there 
allY reason to believe that be ever found hiulself 
'''rong in bis estimate of those with whom he had to 
deal. It is Johnson who tells us that Walpole con- 
fessed that he always talked grossly at his tablc, ùc- 
cause be found that was the only species of conyer- 
sation in which everybody could indulge. There is 
no British statesman of to-day ,vhose honour would 
penuit hiIn to use the secret intelligence of the 
Governnlent for private purposes upon the Stock 
Exchange; but in the days of the Georges this was 
one of tbe most fruitful sources of incolne to a min- 
ister. There is not a page in the biographies of the 
period which does not bear witness to the venality 
and degradation of public life, and equally to the 
corruption of general nlorals. Out of their own 
mouths we convict statesmen "who thought it no more 
dishonour to provide for themselves, and builù up 
stately fortunes for their children, out of the public 
purse, than to ride after the hounds or eat a dinner. 
If .we withdraw from the Parliamentary records of 
the age such noble names as Burke, Barré, Rocking- 
hanl, Chatham, \Vilberforce, and the faithful few 
who followed them, w;e have not only witbdra"wn the 
great lights from the firmament of debate, hut all 
light froIn the firmament of public virtue. \Ve w.alk 
amid a ghastly phantasmagoria of greed and cnvy ; 

l111ong men who bave bribed their way to Parlia- 
nlt'ut, and are utterly unscrupulous as to how they 
vote or what they do, so long as the literally golùcn 
goal of official life is quickly reached. Ahuost the 
one object of public life in those days was to make 
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money, and COWl)er ùiù not exaggerate ,,,hCll he 
wrote : 


The ]cvée swarms, ag if in golden pomp 
'Vere cbaractered on every st.atesman's door- 
U Battered and hankrupt fortunes mended here." 


The public purse "TaR only too public, for all hands 
"-ere as deep in it as circumstances ,,-ould pCrIuit. At 
the lcvée of a Grenville or a Graftoll æ200 bank-bills 
,,-ere dealt round with lavish profusion, and the 
position of a Government might be accurately deter- 
lllined by the alllount it was willing to pay to be 
supported. It is calculated that every change of 
Government added from nine to fifteen thousand 
pounds per annUlll to the Pension List, and what this 
11leans may be llleasured by a statement attributed to 
Burke, that" five PrÎIne l\Iinisters maintained them- 
selves for an average of just fourteen months apiece, 
froul the day when they were kissed in to the day 
when they were kicked out." That is, to put it in 
round numbers, in less than six years frolll forty- 
five to seventy-five thousand pounds per annum were 
pernlanent.1y added to the Pension List by nlillisters 
,,-ho could not rise, and Dluch less fall, without pen- 
sioning all their dependents, from it nephew or 
a serrptary to a broker or a cook. 'Ve cannot won- 
del' that Johnson, in his dictionary, defined a pen- 
sion as "pay given to a State hireling for treason to 
his country," and a pensioner as "a slave of the 
State hired by a stipend to obey Jlis Inaster." Prob- 
ably the one lueritorious pcnsion granted in Ule latter 
half of the eighteenth century was th
 æ300 per 
anUUlll givcn to Johnson, and, as we all know, he was 
bitterly reproached for accepting it. 
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The bocial life of the pcrio<.l walS littl<> better than 
the public life. Drunkenne8S and betting ,vcre the 
Ino
t vl'nial of its vices. Cabinet ministers "'-ere 
"conlSpicuous for impudent vice, for daily dissipa- 
tion, for pranks ",y hich would have been regarùed as 
childish antI unbecoming in a crack cavalry regiment 
in the worlSt days of military license." One Secre- 
tary of State was notorious as the greatest drunkard 
and most unlucky ganlbler of his age; another official 
personage had established his reput.atioll on one gift 
only-if gift it may be called-the power of out- 
drinking any man in the three kingdoms. A Prime 
l\Iinister was permitted to appear at the opera with 
his mistress, anù another Secretary of State 'was 
esteemed the very vilest public man of his century: 


Too infamous to have a friend 
Too bad for bad men to commend, 
Or good to name. 


The passion for gaming was at its height. Bets 
were offered upon everything: whether or not a 
Ininistry would last six months, a celebrated criminal 
woulù be hanged, a war with any given country 
would begin or end at any given time. Everything, 
from the state of the weather to the state of the 
world, was discussed to a running accompaniment 
of odds and guineas. The usual demoralization 
ensued. In every ùrawing-room the ladies were the 
nlost eager players, and at the clubs the most reck- 
lelSs were the younger men. The noblemen who 
thronged the clubs did not always trouble themselves 
to play fair, especially when the contest lay between 
a ,vealthy stripling and an ÍJllpecuniol1s profligate, 
and the lossetS SOlllctÏ111cS ''''ere enormuus. Life 
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among the upper classes was of that species which 
is ironically described as short and merry. " A 
squire," says :1\11'. Trevelyan, "past fifty-fivc, who 
still roùe to hounds or walked after partriùges, ,,-as 
the envy of the countryside for his health, unless he 
had long been its scorn for his sobriety." Profligacy 
and drinking fill the earlier chapters of such Ii ves : 
gout and premature decay the later. Even Horace 
\Valpole ceaseS to be cynical, and catches something 
of the iron glo,vof Tacitus, as he paints the picture 
of cabinet ministers and 
tatesmen "reeling into the 
ferry-boat" at forty-five, ,vorn out ,,-ith drunkenness 
and gout. \Valpole's caustic obituaries of celebrated 
libertines are not pleasant reading, but they are 
valuable for the lurid illunlÌnation which they pour 
on the character of the eighteenth century. 
'Vhen the customs of the upper classcs were what 
they were, it is not surprising that the life of the 
lower classes was inconceivably brutal and degraded. 
The most instructive commentary on lower-class 
customs is found in Hogarth's pictures and John 
'Vesley's journals. In the Beer Street and Gin Lane 
of the great artist there is given the truest portraiture 
of drunkenness, in all its filth and madness, which 
the pcncil ever drew, and we cannot doubt that the 
details of these terrible canvases were sketched from 
actual life. In the journals of the great evangelist 
there are chronicled the faithful reports of an eye- 
witness who saw many towns and many sides of life; 
,vIlo probably knew the village life of England as 
no other man has ever doue; who had a thorough 
acquaintance with his country, froln the Tweed to 
thc I.Janù's End; aud what impression do we gather 
froln his pages1 Everywhere we read of almost 
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inconceivable ignoranc
 and brutality among the 
poor: how the churches of thos(' who should have 
aided him were closed against hÏ1n; how magistrates 
did all they could to silence him; how violent mobs 
were always ready to rise at the first chance of n1Ïs.. 
chief. The inhumanity of man to man enconraged 
moral callousness, and left little room for the blo1';sonl- 
iug of any refining sentiments or acts. Every week 
a host of young lads were hanged for theft, and the 
spectacle of a crimina] riding through the streets to 
Ty burn, and getting as drunk as he conveniently 
could upon the way, was too COllInon to attract 
attention. London was called the City of the 
Gallows, for from whatever point you entered it, by 
land or water, you passed between a lane of gibbets, 
where the corpses of felons hung, rotting and bleach- 
ing in the light. Nor was crime suppressed by this 
stringency of the law. Highwaymen rode into town 
at nightfaH, coolly tying their horses to the palings 
of Hyde Park, and executed their plans of robbery 
in the very presence of the impotent protectors of 
t,he public peace. London was infested by gangs of 
youths, whose nightly pastime was to bludgeon 
inoffensive watchmen, and to gouge out the eyes of 
chance travellers. Dean Swift dared not go out after 
dark, and Johnson wrote: 


Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And sign your will before you sup from home. 


Ludgate Hill swarmed "rith mock parsons, and 
thousands of spuriou8 marriages were c,elebrated 
every year. In the public prints of the tin1e we read 
an advertisement like this: "For sale, a negro boy, 
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ag
d l'ICYPll years. Inquire at the \Tirgillia CoHee- 
house, Threadnecdle Btrect, behind the Royal Ex- 
change." So little ,vas the public conscience ali ye 
to the ,vrollg of sla\
ery, that cyen George ""-hitefield 
thought it no 
1l(1nle to buy 
laves as part of the 
property of his orphanage-house ill Ånlcrica. The 
preð
-gang was a constant public terror. SUluggling 
,vas a respectable and lucratiye cluploynlPllt; braudy 
wa.
 four shillings a gallon, and port a shilling a 
bottle. In SOllie parishes every fourth house ,vas a 
tavern, and in the windows of lllauy might be read 
the announcement, "Drunk for a penny, and drunk 
,vith straw to lie upon for twopence." The anlUSl'- 
nlcuts of the people were characterized by a sort uf 
rough jollity, and in John
ou's day football was still 
played in the Strand, and 
n1ock-ra('es were run in 
Pall 1\la11. It is harù to beli<'yc that this Euglaud 
of Johnson is but a hundred years remoyed frolll us ; 
the chronological gulf of separation is slight enough, 
but the moral and social gulf inl1neasurable. 
It. is scarcely surprising that in such a period polit- 
icalliberty was not und('rstood, and tLat the very foun- 
dations of right govcrllnlel1t ,yerc insecurc. Fl'cedo1l1 
of speech was, in fact, hardly n101'C possible under Uw 
G('orges than thf' first Stu
uts. SuL
erviellce to thc 
COlut was as intlispcnsahlt' a eouditioll of Rucccssful 
public life as the bribery of thc constituencies. 
f-tporge III neY"er forgot a division or forgave an 
ad verse vote. The Juost diligent. aud painstaking 
student of ParliaUlcntary deuates was the !{illg hinl- 
self, and the object of his studies ,,-as to discovcr and 
rl'press any opinion that ('onfiicÌ(.d \vith his own. 
Braye D1en ,vl1o ]}ad l5crvcd ulldpl' th(> British flag 
,,'ith houour in c\"cr
r quarter of the globe, were de- 
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libt>rately ignored and cycn depri veti of tllf,j r cOIn- 
JnÜ,sions, because their pulitical opinions did not 
C'oincide \vith thosp of their royal master; and thp 
sovereign of a great empire could sink :so low' as to 
request his Prinle l\Iinister to furnish hinl with a li
t 
of those ,vho had voted in the minority, that he might 
turn his back upon them at to-nlorrow's levee. "If 
the spirit of service could be killed in an English 
arnlY, " said the indignant Chathalll, "sue It strokes of 
wanton injustice would bid fair for it." \Vhen Gporge 
III said with bitter truth that" politics "ere a trade 
for a scoundrel and 110t for a gentleman," he forgot 
how In ucb he himself had done to degrade theill, and 
how the ,yorst scoundrels of politics were those who 
stood nparest the royal person and ate the royal bread. 
George III ,\
as not above "paving the way for a ne,v 
contest in a county by discharging the outstanding 
debts of the Jast candidate, subsidizing the patron of 
a borough with a grant out of the Privy Pursf' ; and 
writing .with the pen of an English sovpreign, to offer 
a subject soule' gold pills' for the purpose of horus- 
sing the freeholders." lIe luanipulatpd the ('ollstitu- 
cn('ies with the unscrupulous zeal and astuteness of a 
born electioneering agent. 'Vith a King who openly 
dealt in every species of political jobbery, it is not 
surprising that there should be a public demoralized 
to the last degree by bribery and rapacity. It "ras 
rpally the rapacity of the placenlan which cost 
Britain her Aluericau colonies. Provinces \vere re- 
l)(>atedly taxpd to RUpPÙl't sillccurists WhOI11 they 
neyer saw, and i 11 an e,ril hour t h{' Anl(
rican colonies 
.were suggested as au adnlil'able field for the exploi- 
tation of the pulitic-al jobbcr. The fiery penof Junius 
protested ".that it ,vas nut Virginia tbat ,,"auted a 
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GOV(\l'nor, but a Court fayonrite that wallt(.d a salary." 

rlLe dcht of gratitude that the present generation 
owes to Junius it "
ollld be Î1npoð
ible to oyerstatC'. 
Often he lllay be envenollled, but he is seldolll un- 
veracious; and it. is to this man, ,vho ù,velt apart ill 
honourable pride and scorn, condclllning frol11 his 
secret judgnlent-seat the cvils of his tinle ; who ''fas 
nlore powerfnl than Cabinct\;} aud more tt-arcd thau 
kings; ,vho liyed his silent life with the iron Inask 
ever on his face, and died and luadp 110 sign; it is to 
t.his llUUl that England owes much of her precious 
heritage of liberty whieh is hprs to-day. Junius and 
John "Tilkcs were the political sayiours of the eight- 
eenth century ; Johnson and 'Vesley wcre its moral 
and religious sayiours. 
It is relatcd that Johnson and Savage once walked 
nle streets of London all night, becaus<:' they "
ere' 
too poor to procure lodgings; but, says Johnson, ""T e 
wprp in high spirits and brimful of patriotisnl ; we 
inveighed against the l\Iinistry, and r(\solved to stand 
by our country." It is ludicrons enough-two rag- 
ged literary hacks, without a sixpence for their beds, 
resolving to stand by their country-and yet that 
was precisely what the country most. needed, the 
loyal adherence of true and upright souls like John- 
son's. For the problelll Johnson had to face ,vas 
t11at of a country fast going to piece
, and ho,v to 
Rave her. The celebrated observation of Lord 
Chesh
rfield, that he saw. ill France every Hign that 
})J.(>('(\tled great I'(>yo] ut iOllS, Inight. have \u'ell applied 
,,,ith equal truth to England. For in J
nglalld, as in 
]
rance, Vo]tairislll had infceted the thinking' classes, 
political blindness bad fallen on thp I'u} i ng classes, 
and the pa
ion of revolutioll ,vas already seething 
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in the ]H'art
 of thp 10\\'('1' clas
e
. _\(1<1 to this th
 
sppcta('le of a Church ,vhose spiritual pow('r had 
,ntneÜ almo::;t to extinction because its priests had 
lost sincerity aud lllcritetl cOlltelHpt, a gpueral scorn 
of litprature, a geueral disbelief iu virtue, aud you 
}}ave indecd all the conditions ,vhich prcccde aud 
produce revolutions. Even mell like David IIume 
and IIorace 'ValpoJe bl'1icyed ill the illllninence of 
SOllle vast political convulsion, and 'Valpolc had 
l110re than once seen 1..10 11<1 on at the mercy of as tur- 
buh>nt aud resolute a mob as ever tore up th(> paving- 
stones uf Paris for barricades, and fought bphind 
theu) with th
 wild ferocity of tigers. In such an 
age Johnson ,vent to chureh, and "T esley went iuto 
the highways and hedges to care for those whonl the 
Church neglected. If 'VaJpole had visitetll\Ioorfields 
at four 0' clock on a New Year's morning, he ,vould 
have found thousands of people standing hushed 
before the appeals of 'Vesley ; or had he gone to 
Bristol, he might have found still vaster cro'n_ls of 
gl'Ï111Y nliners -weeping under the hnpassioned orator
r 
of'Vhitefield. The very ellthnsiaslll and strength of 
character which would have luade Inany a ll1iner and 
Juechanic a daring and dreaded captain of a n10b, 
"r esley directed to the peaceful battle-fields of right- 
eousness, and thus changed the men who nlight have 
proelaÏ111ed a COJllillUne into the 1110st loyal subjects 
that the king possessed. Thus it, happened that 
,vhen the great Revolution callie, fifty years of the 
grnat evangelical revival had done their ,york, and it 
"'as only the trailing edgl's of the stornl-eloud that 
s,,'ppt our shores. Thif; is a conclusion no,v uni ,'er- 
sally aÙluitteù by all eOlupetpllt historians, and it is 
(>qually certain that ,,'hat '\T esley ùid ill oUc domain 
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of Ilationallifl
, ,Johnson did, by Yl
ry difler('l}t Jlll'anS, 
ill ëlllothl'l'. j
oth were great ('Oll
(')'vat i \'t' fol'('l's, and 
illerPllible as it would ,lWNt' 
eellH'd to t 11(' HH
1l of 
JOhllSOll'S day, yet it ,vas fronl an obs('ul'ü and eX('OlH- 
HIUllicated cl ergYlu an, and fl'Olll a ragg-('d, nl
gleetell, 
half-blind, and scrofulous scholar, who had kllOWll 
what it was to .work ill literature for fiftcellpeuce a. 
day, that the true salvatioll of England caIne. 
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I N this distracted Englanù, ,,,hat. pla(1p was there 
for authorship 
 'rhat .was a hard q nestion, but 
one wbieh in due time 
a1l1upl fJohn
on WaS 
called upon to soh
e. It ".as in tJ'uth the \Tt'ry hard- 
est age for authors that England had eVt'r known. 
Shakespeare had had his Lord Southalnptoll on WbOll} 
to reJy, and lllany a lesser ]lUlU than he had had some 
patron, gracious or snpen.ilious as th<> case might be, 
but ,vho at least had stood bctween the poor author 
and ,vant, and had thus made the profession of liter- 
ature possible. But if the age of the patron had not 
altogether gone, it was fast, going, and the age of the 
public had not COllle. rrbe author ,vas like SOllIe 
shivering minstrel who had becll thrust. out frol11 the 
comfortable ligbt and ,val'lnth of a tavern, where he 
bad at least bpen permitted to si ng Ulllnolf'sted, if Ull- 
bonoured, and there was nothing before hÏ1n but the 
. bleak winùs and the }101neless waste. 'Vhere ".as he 
to go If "Tho ,vant(>d hÏ111 
 Ht
 had no reeognized 
place in the world: he wa
 a dubious rreature, for 
wboln no ehair was set at the hoard of life. His 
work \va
 self- iInposeù and questionable, understood 
by fe,v and valued by yet fe,ver. Jlad he been a 
bricklayer or a ho
tler, the world would at least have 
('rcdited him with a definite vocation; hut author- 
ship was a terlll of r
proach, and thp author was 
only a 
hade more reputable than the highwayman. 
23 
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Horat,e \\
al pole, although he dabbled in literature, 
hated author
: Burke's political career was actually 
hindered in its early stage8 by the fact that be bad 
written a book. It must ever be a matter for anlaze- 
1llent that in :such an age any nlan of :spirit. could 
have seriously thought of literature as a proft'ssion, 
and nothing but a mirê:tcnlou
 endo'Vlueut of that 
ethereal fire ,yhich lllen call hope could have sus- 
tained any man in such a purpose. :\Ien turneù 
authors only because every other livelihooù had faileù 
them: they were unwilling Juartyrs goaded on to an 
unheroic Calvary. lIe ,,;ho turned 11Îs face towards 
the Calvary of literature by force of an inward aud 
not an outward compulsion, could only do so because 
he was animated by some vision of a divine joy that 
was set before him, some supremely noble purpose 
that at once inspired and gladdened him, aud ,vas 
its own exceeding great reward. Had a new Fox 
flourished in the eighteenth century, and set about 
writing a new Book of .ðIartyrs, it is probable that he 
would have gone to Grub Street instead of Sluithfipld 
for bis chronicles, and have found his heroes in liter- 
ature, not in religion. 
The more thoroughly the eighteenth century is 
studied, the truer \\ ill these observations appear. . 
The life of eightecnth -century authors is one pro- 
louged Iliad of misfortune, misery, and shattered 
hope. Fielding dieù a broken man, in the very 
prime of life; Smollett had to toil like a galley-slave 
for subsistence; Richardson onl
1' succeeded in secur- 
iug modest comfort for hÏJnself because he could 
print and sell books as well as write thenl. Burke 
said bitterly enough that figures of arithmetic were 
better worth his ,vhile than figure
 of rhetoric; Gold- 
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Slllith ,vas; for year
 thp litpl'al 
lavp of tIlt' hook:-\t'll- 
er
; Cilatterton peri:-\Iled uuheJped; Joll11so11 hall to 
sohTe the problelH of ho,v to Ii vc ill a Londou garret 
on eigilteenpeuee a day. Tile day wa}; past Wht>ll the 
'wit of Prior wa
 rewarded ,vith an embassy, and the 
graceful hUlllour of Addison was a passport to a 
Secretaryship. l\Ioney might indeed bt' earned still, 
anù in profusion, by a eel'tain species of political 
authorship, but it ,vas not mouey 'which any honour- 
able luau would care to touch. 'Valpole spent in ten 
JTears fifty thousanù pounds among the "Titers of 
ephemcral articles and pamphlets, but not a single 
penny on any man whose nanle is remembered in 
literature to-day, except the pension he bestowed on 
Young. A few of the nanles of these truculent 
scribblers are still preserved in Pope's Dunciad: 
nutably .á.rnall, who received in four years nearly 
eleven thousand pounds, and ,vhose character may 
be measured by Pope's stinging line, 


Spirit of Arnall! aid me whilst I lie. 


Pope had indeed made a fortune by literature, but 
Pope was the first poet of his day, and was one of the 
shrewdest llien of business who ever lived. But even 
Pope had no pride in his authorship, and claimed no 
dignity for the profession of man of letters. It was 
the smart of persunal vanit.y, writhing under the re- 
proach of authorship, which made him so meanly 
anxious to dissociate hinIself from his poorer con- 
federates in literature, and dictated the Dunciad. 
Pope's great satire on Grub Street producps to-day 
an effect the very opposite of that ,vhich he intenùeù: 
it reveals the malevolence of tlJe pupt, and holùs up 
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Grub Strect not to eternal scorn, but to COllllllisera- 
tioll and sYlupathy. 
 large-hearted IHau would 
]Ul\.
 been softened by his very Sllccess intu Sulnc 
cOlnpassioll for th
 poor ragged drndgt's whose lSeryiee 
of liieraturl-A, sueh as it was, brought thenl uo better 
l'e,vard than the garret and the spongiug- house, or at 
least he ,vould have refrained fronl insulting thpil' 
ulÎstortunes. But Pope .was not a large-hearted luau, 
and ,,-as too Hluch uutler the traditions of literature b) 
patronage to pel'eeive that in Grub Street the fountla- 
tions .were being laid of a republic of letters, in 
,vhich the patron would be abolished and supplanted 
by the public. 
This, then, ".as the state of things when SaIliuel 
Johnson, a lean, purblind, friendless seholar, lllade 
hi8 appearanee in Lonùon, Inll11u]y seeking frolll 1\11'. 
Elhval'tl Ca\Tc, of St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, liter- 
aryernployulent on the GeJltlp}J
(ln' 8 Magazine. There 
was little enough to reconllllend him, and he had little 
to hope for. He was literally "That Boswell's father, 
ycars later, contcluptuously said he "Tas, "..A.. donlÏuie 
who kept a sehool and c.alled it an acadenlY." lIe 
was also a sehoohnaster ".ho had failed. Strange and 
rough in IUanllCI', odd ahllost to grot.esqueness in ap- 
pearance, liable to fits of self-aùsorption, quick in 
tcmper, keen and biting in speeeh, it is little wonder 
that his school !lad not prospered, and that after 
teaching Chul'('h history for lllany lllonths to his 
pupils, one of thcse luisguided students was unùer the 
iJnpression tl1at the lllonastel'ies were destroycd by 
Jesns Christ. Likè Goldsn1Ïth, he- ,,-as driycn into 
literature by his llecl'ssitie
, and would gladly enough 
l1av,-
 es<:avcd had he Ùet'O able. One" ouIt1 like to 
kuo,v what ,,-ere Jol1u
oll'H first inlpl'e
siolls of that 
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strange, half-heroie, half-blackguardly, tattprde- 
InaJion world of lelters into which be fuund bÍ111
elf 
introduced. The great ligbt of the GfYnt.lentan' ð 
lJla!J(lzillC ,vas a certain 1\Iot;es Brown, and hÏ1n he 
saw ill all alehou
e at Clerkcnwell, wrapped ill a 
horsclll<tn's coat, ,vith "a great bushy, ullconlbed 
.wig," Hluch obscured in tobacco sllloke; not an cdi- 
fyillg vision, but oue to be treated .with due resp(
l't. 
Before IOllg he ,vas to find luen of letters ill far ,vorSt
 
qnarters than an alehouse: Derrick slecping in a 
barl'el, Savage finding his lodgings in the street:s; 
l
uy:se in bed clothed with a blanket, through .whieh 
holcs had been cut that hi
 arlllS luight be thrust, ill 
which plea
allt po
ition 1\11'. lloyse was accustolllcd 
to continue his literary labours \vith a sOlne\vhat illl- 
perfect succes
. 
It was the cu
tOill of Royse, as soon as he earned 
any money, to spend it on wille and truffles, after 
which he returned to hi
 blanket and dry crusts, ,vith 
a refreshing sense that life nlÏght aftcr all be w"orth 
livillg. Drudgery naturally bred recklessness; alld 
the darkness and sordid shifts of daily hunlÏliation 
.were occasionally illumined by flashes of .wild gaiety 
su{.h as this. And it 'was with the Boyses and Del'- 
ricks that Johllson nlust necds bpgin his literary li1e. 
IIis companiolls "ere n1en who only occasioually 
kne\v the 
atisfa('tioll uf a full Ineal, and ,vho
e lifp 
alteruatpd betwecn gluttony and starvation. If 
Johll
on had ever clltertaincd any ronlantic llotiolJ
 
of the glory of a literary life, a llionth uf Grub Stre
t 
,vas aillply :-;nffieif'nt to ullùeceÌ\ye hili. But Johnson 
frolH the first had a perfectly clear vision of the lift-' 
011 whi<'h }U
 was embarking. I{olualltic ideas of tht
 
pride of authol'slÜp ùillnot trouble lJiJll; lie 
ai(l with 
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blunt COlunlon-scuse that" no man buL <Ii blockhead 
{}ycr "Tote except for 1110ney." rrhe problem was 
ho\y to geL money by mcalls that did not involve a 
sacrifice of honour, how to l1utÌntain his independence 
agaipst the seduction of the patron on one hand, and 
the bullying extortion of the bookseller on the other. 
That 'was the real task \yhich Johnson spt hbn:self to 
a('('olllplish: to lllak(
 the world lUlllcrstanù that the 
"york of a luan's ùrail1:S wa::
 alS \vorthy of relllUller- 
ation as the \vork of his hands, and that anlollg lllany 
professions literature is not the least honourable, nor 
the least prod ucti ve of good to a nation. 
Perhaps Johnson did not perceiye the aÜn of his 
work as definitely as we do: it is not the soldier 
fighting ill the thick of the battle snloke who knows 
best how the fight is goillg. It is pretty certain that 
Johnson had no obje
tioll to þatronage in itself. 
'Vhy, indeed, should he 
 That the man to \vhom 
fortune has accorded opulellce should recognize tllat 
\vealth has duties as "'
ell as privileges, and that 
alnong the very highest services ,,
I1Ïch wealth can 
perform for a country is that of fostering and develop- 
ing genius, is in itself an altogether right and noble 
thing. The conllectioll betw'een a Southaulptoll and 
a Shakespeare is 110nourable to both, and Illos1. hOll- 
ourable to the patron. The doctrine that. literary 
Inen should shift for theillseives, alld that in the 
rongh-alld-tulnble race of life th
y have as good a 
chance as anybody else, is very ,veIl for facile writers, 
gifted with cOllunercial shrewdness; but in its appli- 
cation to the finer spirits of humanity, it comes peri- 
lously near Horace \Valpole's cynical say-illg that 
poets are like singing-birds, who sillg best if \\Te 
starve theln. \V oulll it llOt have been a good thing 
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for Gold
ll1it h if a patron had secure<l binl ease of 
mind, 1>y freeing hint froll those sordid cares which 
wore his lifp out at six-and-forty 
 IIave there not 
been delicate spirits in every age, whose genius has 
never reached its blossoming thlle, for '''ant of SOlue 
kindly shelter from the icy winùs of penury t rfhe 
false pride which prevents a man from accepting 
kindness, is little better than the callous heartlessne::;s 
which prevents a man from besto\viug it. It was the 
false pride of Chatterton that made him refuse a 
proffered Ineal when he was starving, and drove him 
into suicide; but a Johnson and a Carlyle kne,v how 
to receive graciously as well as give generously, and 
the fornler is In ore difficult than the latter. No, 
it was not the pride of stubborn indcpenùence alto- 
gether which lllade Johnson repudiate the patron. 
He dÜllly felt the drift of his times, and perceived 
that the day of the patron ,vas over. Literature had 
outgrown the patron, and wanted a larger air, a 
freer environment. That same democratic force 
which at this very tinle was startling Chatham by 
the return of timber lllerchants to Parlianlent, and 
which Wag breathing its fiery sunlmonS through the 
lips of "Tilkes, was also prcparing a new era for liter- 
ature. Henceforth books were not to be the solace of 
the ric}}, but the inheritancc of the comn10ll people, 
and in the eOllUllOll people authors were to find a far 
Inore nluuificellt public than in the select circles of 
the titled aud the ,vealthy. The day waS nearly over 
when Cowper darp(l Hot speak of Bunyan, lest so d
- 
spised a nalne should earn a sneer. The n
ign of tbt. 
t'OhllllOll people was ('olllllleUf'Íng, and t he barriers 
which had hitherto divided authors frotH the public 
,vere about to be broken do"
n. Johnson was the 
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last great }
llglblllllall who cndured thc eOlltclnpt 
which had ueen associated with aut hor
hip; and it 
,vas the adveut of thc ùemocracy which freed author- 
ship froul reproach, and threw open to it the gates 
of a world-wide liberty. 
"rhe 
ignificance of 

tlnuel Juhll
on in literature 
lie8 for us, then, in this one f(t(.>t, that it ,vas he who 
proclaimed the Republic of Letter
, and iu him a 
literary revolution centred. Two perioùs met in 
him: he was the lwst luau of the one and the first of 
tht." other; the last great English author who wrote 
dedications to \vealthy patrons, and the first to cast. 
himself boldly on public appreciation for support. 
llo\v Johnson, Tory as he "'"as, at last ,yas goaùed 
into active rebellion, and proclaimed ill stentorian 
tones, which still vibrate on the ear
 of mell, this 
new Republic of Letter
, we all kllO\V. '\'"hen he 
"Tote his celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfielù, say- 
ing, ., Seven years llaye 1l0"
 passed since I ,vaiteù iu 
your outward rooms, or was rppulseù ft'Olll your door," 
and went on to describe as patron a:::; one who" looks 
with unconcern on a mall struggling in the "Tatpr, 
and wheu he has reacl1ed the grounù encluubers hilll 
,vitlJ help," Johnson rang the death-knell of patron- 
age. It was a Boble letter, "Torthy of t1lt
 DIaB and 
the occa
ioll, breathing the spirit of proud indepelld- 
t'u('t', aud touched also ,vith a sort of rugged pathos, 
l'sppcially ill those concludillg epigral11111at ic ðen- 
t(,lH'e
: "The notice ,vhich you haye been pleased 
to take of nlY labours, ]ÙtÙ it been early, had ùet'n 
Jdud; but it has becu delayed till I anI inùiffercut, 
aud eannot eujoy it; till I alll Holitary, and caullot 
inipart it; till I aUI kno,vll, and do not want it. I 
hope it i
 no very cynical asperity not to cOllfes
 obli- 
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gation
 ,,'Lel'e no benefit has bt'CIl r{\(',eivecl, or to 
be llll\villillg that the public should ('ollsider Ule as 
owing to a patron that which Provident:e La
 enabled 
lilC to do for nlyself." That letter luarks an epoch in 
English literature. It is the vigorous birthcry of a 
ncw power: the l\Iagntt Charta, if rou 'will, of au- 
thorship; its Declaration of Independence, ,vhi('h, 
like another sÏ1uilar document of moùern tinll's, sePlllS 
to state in no doubtful tones, not that Auu'rican 
slavl'
, but that English 'writers arp then, hcn('efor- 
,vard, and fort'ver free. It was in vain that Johnson 
si o"ned that letter "Your Lordshi ! )' s most hlUllblc 
b . , . , 
nlost obedient servant, Sam. Johnson" : henceforth 
he was no man's servant, a
d not obedi
nt; he had 
elected to stand or fall by his own gcnius, and had 
inaugurated a revolt not less important. to the world, 
perl1aps, than John "\Vilkes' riots, or cven French 
I
e'Tolutions. 
I>erhaps, in a minor degree, that was not a less sig- 
nificant service to literature ,vhich Johnson perfornled 
when he knocked do,vn Thomas Osborne, the book- 
seller, ,vith one of his own folios, for daring to bully 
him for negligence in SOlne luisprablc hack-,vork he 
had undertakpn for hinl. That a poor author should 
knock down a bookseller 'was ('prtainly as startlillg to 
shabby, dÜn-eyed, drudging Grub Street" as that he 
should insult an earl. It was much like a schoolboy 
who had bpcn sent up to be thra
Leù, turning round 
upon the lllaster anù thrashin
 hiIu instead; and 
was rCf'ei yed "Tith the salilt' spceif's of j u
ilation. 
"rlle folio ,\
ith whieh this prodigious act was per- 
fOl'lued is still in cxÜ;tencc, and should cel'taiuly be 
1>res
rved as literally one of the 1l10
t f
LJL10US instru- 
ments by ,vl1ich liberty l1as been achievcd. 
"'Ol' 
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when t be worst baR bl"len said ahout patrol1
, there is 
still worS("l that l1iight he "Titt.en about publisher
. 
If it were a hard thing to eat tbe bread of charity at 
a patroll's tahle, it 
 as incontestably a harder to 
earn onc's bread aUlirl the rapacious tradesmen of 
Paternosh'r l
o'L Th
l'e 'were publishers who "'ere 
honourahle, aBd eyt'u gellProus, as Johnson testified; 
but there ".ere others of the Griffith species, ".ho 
bought luen like Goldsnlith at so llll1Ch a week, and 
grew rich and eyen kept two carriages, as is reported 
of Griffith, by the lucrative process of sweating poor 
authors. Not, less ignorant than rapacious, 
n('h niPtl 
knew just pnough of books to pereeiye that tlu'y IHight 
be produced for littl(, and sold at a good profit, and 
their funetioll ".as to pick the brains of authors and 
then kick their skulls do,yn Paternoster Row. 'Their 
contempt for literature went far to nlake literature' 
itself conteInptible, and the fanlÍshed Grub Street 
drudge might ,,,ell look back to the days of patronage 
as to a 
hining Paradise, and feel that the lllost scorll- 
ful charity of thp patron '"as better than the dull 
avarice of the hack bookseller. This insolence of the 
man to ".hom literature ,vas kno".n olllyas a COlli- 
nlercial cOlnmodity, Johnson had also to fight, which 
he literally did when be knocked down Osl>ol'nc. 
IIis task ,,,as a hard one: it was to convince a reluc- 
tant world that the n1an who wrote books desC'rved 
w
ll of Inankind, that he would no longer be content 
to "
ork for nothing, that he ,vas about to f!.JUergc 
fl'OllL hh; 
ordid Iufel'llo and Valley of IJuulÌ1iation, 
and becollle a 11 0 'V (' l' to be reckoneù ,yith, and that 
hpll('efol'th he would vigorously refuse to bare his 
back to th
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'Vhips amI scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man"s contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
'Vhich patient merit of the ullworthy takes. 


Alone, unaideù, asking neither charity nor pity, 
J obn
on set hinlself to his appointed task, and op- 
posed to the shocks of time and fate a stubborn, un- 
vanquishable patience, altogether noble, memorable, 
and heroic. If to-day the nlan of letters is honoured 
and even oplùent, if it be his great vocation to mould 
the minds of myriads through the press, and to preach 
in a secular temple as wide as the horizons, it was 
old San1uel Johnson who won for bim this liberty, 
and by his poverty and sorrow made many rich. 



III 
BOS'YELL'S JOIINSON 


T HE story of Johnson's life has ùf'en told by 
many writers, writing from various points 
of view, and with various degrees of in- 
sight and synlpathy, but it has never failed to be 
interesting. l\Iacaulay has given us his l\Ieissonnier- 
like picture of the man and his times, a brilliant por- 
trait lIre from th(? outside "Tought up with conSUlll- 
mate patience of detail and vividness of colouring. 
Carlyle has given us his sketch of the 11loral signifi- 
cance of the llUtn and his times, by virtue of his 
int
nse insight aud sympathy going far deeper than 
l\Iac(tulay, and touchillg-in his portrait with more 
lifelike realism and effect Other and minor hands 
have again and again assumed the task, and few have 
altogether failed, because the Juan himself is so full 
of interest. that it is hardly possible for anyone to be 
quite dull in writing of him. Boswell's L
fe of 
Johnson has held its place for a century as a cla
8ic 
biography, and is not likely tü be displaced. It is 
one of the few books which a nlan ,vould ehoosp for 
lifelong companionship, a book which fascinates the 
scholar and student llOt less than the COInmon people 
who run and read. It has the superb merit of beiug 
graphic and alive in its every detail. Boswell has 
llO need to describe his hero: we see hÏ1n for OU1'- 
Fielves. There is no reticence about Janles Boswell ; 
he t
n8 us all he knows. His ,vorship for his burly 
34 
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hero is touching in its thoronghne::s::; aud siJnplicity. 
He is quite willing to acknowledge that his one func- 
tion in life was t.o gather up the scattered conver
a- 
tional geIlls of Dr. J obnson, and he reckons it a task 
worth living for. Vain as he is, he has no vanity in 
the presence of his iùol. He is his most devoted 
lnuuble servant. He enjoys being insulted by John- 
son more than he would relish being flattered by any 
other man. All other men lIe reckons to be poor 
creatures beside the surly old philosopher of Bolt 
Court, and he is at no pains to conceal his estinlate 
of theln. The result of this hero-worship on the part 
of Boswell is a book 'which has interested the English- 
speakillg people of the earth for a century, anù seeJUS 
likely to interest them for many a century to come. 
1\11'. George H. Lewes bas said that Boswell's John- 
son was a sort of test- book with him; according to a 
man's judgment of the book was the judgnlent he 
fOrIned of hinl. .And he bas also said 'with equal 
felicity alld truth, that "the charm and value of such 
a work must be in the delightfully dramatic conver- 
satiolls, cro,,-ded with wit, humour, and wisdom; and 
in the moral 
ignificance of the picture thus presented 
of a noble SOlÙ struggling with difficulties, moral and 
physical, a strong and affluent nature in which many 
infirmities were blended." 
Johnson was a great author in more senses than 
one, but wben we name Johnson ".e think of the 
man rather than of bis writings. Not. that his writ- 
ings are not worth careful perusal. There are lines 
in his poetry which have bpC'onle elassical, and there 
are pages in his l'

ays which are uHIuatcbed in 
their own ponderous and ela
orate eloquence. His 
Dictionary is a lliOllUlnent of indefatigable industry 
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alld critic-al al'llIHen. I [is lA f{','í of the l'oelN, UHITO\V 
and uu
ynlpathetic a
 tlulY are in eertain c

ential 
points, are neverthele
s nobly eOlleei Yt'd aull llohly 
.written. Cast off as they were with rapidity and 
ease by a Jnan who no longpr had a reputation to 
make nor penury to fear, they are less stilted than 
his earlier ,vritings, and are in every ,ray lllore vivid, 
nlore graceful, anù more perfect in structure and 
,vorkruanship. But when ,ve baye f;aid all that can 
be said about Johuson's volull1Ínons writings, we are 
still face to face with the strange phcnonlenon of a 
ruan who8e reputation as a writer is forgottcn, still 
living in the Ünperishaùle regard and itÜprest of 
posterity. For this singular state of things Boswell 
is answerable. But for Boswell, Johnson would now 
be a mere sbadow and a menlory. But TIoswell, 
"Then he took it upon hinl to dog and eavesdrop the 
steps of J ohnsoll, to report his conversations and 
treasure up his witticislns, redcClued Johnson frolli 
the decay which has fallen on his cOllteluporaries and 
postponed for hilll indefinitely the encroaclnnents of 
oblivioll. 
,,-rhen we ask what it is that has made Boswell's 
book a great classic, \ye are bound to cOllcede to 
Bos"'"ell hinlself the credit, of having inaugurated a 
new style of biography, conceived with true origi- 
nality, and carried out with conspicuous success. 
Toady, syeophal1t, braggart, eayesdropper-all these 
and more Buswell lllay lutNe hPPll, but he bad one 
great gift, the faculty of recognizing gr<,atness, and 
of su PIH'(ll:-;sing hÌlnsclf in the prespucp of greaÌllesB. 
IIis introduction to 
TohllSOll 'va.s not auspicious, and 
a prouder Ulan would have keeuly rescntpd Jobnson's 
mode of reception. " It is true," said Bos\\rell, with 
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gn'at humility, "I 
\ln a S('ot('luHan, hut. I ('an't help 
it." "That is what a grpat IHallY of 
'ouJ' l'ouutI'Y- 
llH:'ll l'anllot help," retorted J ohnsoll. .l\lore than 
OHte Johli
ol1 tired of his sYl'ophaney, aud on one 
occasion said to him, ' , Yon have only t\VO subjectt;, 
myself and yourself, Hnd I <-tIll siek of both of them." 
On another oecasioll, "hen they "r(
re discus
ing how 
to get rid of an awk"rard friend, J ohliSon said, 
"'Ve'll send you to him. If 
rour presence doesn't 
drive a nutn out of his house, nothing will.'
 John- 
son alternately lectured, bullieù, and quizzed him, all 
of 'which Boswell endured with exemplary meekness, 
for bad he not the memory of that beatific hour when 
Johnson said, "I bave taken a fancy to you" ; and 
was not that sufficient to encourage and fortify him 
under the worst caprices of his hero 
 It was tbe 
very insignificance of Bos,vell that gave him his 
unique fitness for the post of Johnson's biographer. 
Johnson stood on no ceremony with him: he never 
restrained himself, he concealed nothing, he followeù 
his variable ,vhims as he pleased, without any un- 
easy sense of being observed, and in fact disported 
himself with an unreflecting abandonment 'v hich 
displayed the whole man. Johnson had no company 
manners for anybody, but it is pretty certain that he 
talked in the presence of Boswell ,vith a freeùolll 
which he felt in no other presence. The re
ult of 
this strange cOll1l'adeship was that Boswell saw John- 
son with a cOlnpleteness which was granted to 110 
other ulan, and his biography is a vivid portraiture 
of Johnson in all his nloods. "r e see hÜn in his 
dOlllPstic as ,veIl as his public life, in his })l'ejudiee 
and narrOWllPSS as ,yell as his llobility alld synl- 
pathetie breaùth of nature, ill his dliyalry and ruùe- 
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JlPSS, ]liH pugna('.ity and kiutlliu{'ss, his HtronglllÏnded- 
lll'SS and superstition, his il'a
eihiJity and patience, 
the 111111101'0118 cynic-ism of his puolic talk, and the 

ol1('ealf'd and 
hallefaced charities of his private 
lite. rro this llninterru pted aud Illinute study of 
J o hIlson, Boswell devoted the best years of his life, 
and behind that seemingly foolish face of his therp 
was concealed an extraordinary vigilance of observa- 
tion which was capable of producing with photo- 
graphic exactitude all that pa

ed across the area 
of its vision. The singular lllerit of Bos"well's book 
is that we always see the hero and never think. of the 
author. 'Ve are annoyed by no tedious dissertations 
on Johnson's character and merits ; Johnson is his 
own expositor, and lives and nloves before us with 
ext.raordinary reality and vividness. It is these 
qualities which make Bosw'ell's book the greatest of 
biographies, and which justify us in describing this 
idle, vainglorious, Scotch gossip as the father of all 
modern biography. 
There is even something in the very simplicity of 
Boswell himself which is fascinating. He reveals 
himself with the same unconscious art with which he 
paints Johnson. He makes it abundantly evid
llt 
what a terrible bore he- often proved hhllself, and 
half of Johnson's snlartest sayings were provoked by 
the irritating interrogatories of Boswell. 'Vhpll 
Boswell grew sentimental and talked of retiring to no 
desert, Johnson instantly suggested Scot1and to hÌlll 
as a suitable locality. 'Vhcn he ruefully informed 
Johnson that the ,vine he drank overnight had lnaùe 
his head ache, Johnson sarcastically replied it ""as 
not the ,,"ine \vhich luade his head ache, but the 
sense he had put into it. " \Vill sense make the head 
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ache' " said Roswell. "Y 
S, sir, if you' rp not uRed to 
it," retortccl Johnson. Those continual gibes again
t 
the Seotch, ,vl1ieh afforded fJohn
;on's friends fo\o lunch 
HlllUSCJUent, ,verc Inore oftRn than not deyi
...d for 
Boswell's lJenefit. 'Vhen a Se.otchman apologizc(l for 
Scotland by saying God nU1de it, J ohnsoll replied that 
"colllparisons ,vere oùious: God made hell." The 
first night he ,vas ill Edinburgh, Bos,vell and hl. 
walked arm-ill-arm up the High Stre{>t. """'Pll 
now, doctor, we are at last in Scotland," said Bos- 
,veIl. " Ye8, sir," ,vas th
 answer, "I smell it in the 
dark." vVl1en Bo
well presscd him to admit that 
there was at least. plenty of meat and drink in Seot- 
land, be replied, "'Vhy, yes, sir, meat anù drink 
enough to give the inhabitants sufficient strength to 
run away frolll home." It was one of his habitual 
jokes that the finest prospect a Scotchll1all ever sa\v 
was the road that led hiIn to England, and when 
sonle one once said that England was lost, he retortcd 
that it 'was "not so much to be lamented that England 
\va
 lost as that the Scotch had found it.." He was 
reconciled to 'Vilkes by a story which that. astute 
demagogue told hiJn of a privateer which bad rOJIl- 
pletely plundered seven Scotch islands, and tsailed 
away,vith the booty of-three-and-sixpcnce. It 111118t 
have cost Boswell sonlething of a patriotic pang tu 
narrate these stories, but be never hesitated to narrate 
any sort of gibe, either against his country or hhll
elf, 
if it only illustrated the ,vit and hUJnour of Johnsoll. 
The wonùerful thing is that with aU his adlniratioll 
of Johnson, he never trieù to soften in the narration 
those asperities of specch fronl whi('h he lnnst often 
have suffered. He reveals Johnson"s defeets with 
the saIne simpli<'ity ,vith which he rt'veals his 0,,11. 
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"
hell lIannah l\Iore cntreated hinl to delete frOl11 
his biography the stories ,vhich sho,ved Johnson's 
temper at the roughest, he replied, "I will not. make 
my tiger a cat to please anybody." This real love of 
truth w-hicb distinguished Bo&well ".as hi::; mo
t lUe1ll- 
orable quality, and it wrought in him an uncon
cious 
artistic insight, out of which there was produced a 
book which is still unrivalled, unappl'oached, and 
perhaps unapproachable. 
The charm of Dr. Johnson lies in his uncurbed anù 
fearless individuality. When he emerged into fanle, 
those pecuJiarities of demeanour and temper .which 
had always made him grotesque were too deep-seated 
and long-indulged for modification, nor did he seek 
to modify them. In his long and solitary struggle he 
had suffered much, aud suffering had given edge to 
his temper and asperity to his speech. In those hard 
and bitter years, when he had been as famished as 
Derrick and as badly housed as Boyse, when he had 
lain in sponging-houses, and had huddled behind a 
screen in an eating-house that bis rags Inight not be 
observed, be bad learned many lessons, and chief 
among them this-an independence of soul which 
utterly refused to be imposed upon by the cant and 
convpntionalities of life. He had learned to See lllèn 
in their native worth, or worthlessne
s, and crouched 
and fawned to no man. He had found greatness of 
soul in the outcast, and littleness of soul in the great; 
heroism hiding under rags, and meanness concealed 
under coronets. Such experiences bad deyeloped his 
natural power of insight., his bluntness of speech, 
his fearlessness of the conventions of society. 'Vhen 
he told men to clear their minds of cant, he reCOlll- 
mended a process by which he hiInself haù profited. 
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He aiIncd at pleasing nobody by his civilitit.:s, allt! 
conciliating nobody b
y his friendship. If hl' thought 
a man was a fool, he told him f'O with Unl'OlllprO- 
111ising candour. 'Vhen some 011{\ defended drinkiug 
becausp it drove away {'are, and madp lllen forget 
what wa
 disagreeable, Johnson retortt'd to the 
question whpther be would not allow a man to drink 
for the
e l'easons, "Yes, sir, if he 
at next you." 
"Then an antiquated beau asked hiIn what he would 
give to be as sprightly as he was, ""Thy, sir," was 
the reply, "I think I ,vould ahnost bt' contpllt to be 
as foolish." 'Vhen a lady congratulated hÏ1n on the 
absence of nasty worùs from bis dictionary, his acute 
but uncomplimentary retort was, "Oh, then you've 
been looking for them, have you 
 " '1:'he noblest 
element in the strange conglomerate of Johnson's 
nature was this untamable bonesty. He had passeù 
at a single step from Grub Street to the society of the 
wealthy and the scholarly, but he retained amid the 
incense of daily flattery the same resolute independ- 
ence which bad supported him in the long outht'vry 
of his beggary. He bad brougbt with hinl froln 
Grub Street also many habits which were quite as 
startling as the freedom of his speech. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand bow 1\I1's. Bos"'"ell resented his 
overbearing manner, his uncertain hours, his strange 
voracity, bis method of snuffing candles with his 
fingers, and dropping the wax upon the floor. But 
he was no less strange an apparition in the well- 
ordered house of 1\lrs. Boswell than he .was in society 
itself. There be was, a rough, untamable man, 
irascible, dogmatic, contentious, saying thiugs no 
oue e]se would dare to say even if he could, doillg 
tbings that ,v('re perlllÎtted to no other, and lllell 
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nlight take or leave h iIn a
 th
y plea
ed. But thp1'p 
"
as also in hinl a 
rpat ki)}(lJy-l>eating heart, a rugged 
lloblenl'
s of uat nrl', a lalnh(>Il(,Y of purl' genius, play- 
i IIg with fitful spll'ndunr ovpr all Lis thought; and for 
tht'
e things IHPn lllight well forgive, a
 the most dis- 
cerning did, defects of mauneI' and deficiencies of tern- 
per and behaviour. 
Another reason which has contributed to the lasting 
popularity of Johnson is that he was a typical EllgliHh- 
lnan. He was ,vhat would be calleù to-day a PhiliH- 
tine. He had no more respect for literary than social 
conventions, and outraged both with tLe same ener- 
getic delight. He 'was full of prejudice, thoroughly 
insular in his habit of thought, and narrow in the 
arpa of his vision. He applied the test of blunt corn- 
Ulon-sense to everything-except, perhaps, the Cock 
Lane ghost. And yet such is the humour 'with 

hich 
he clothes all his opinions, that the very insularity of 
Johnson becoInes a new charm, and his prejudices 
delight us. He gloried in the fact that he had ac- 
con1plished single-handed a work over 'which French 
lexicographers had exhausted years and nUIubers; 
but then, "What can you expect," said he, "frolu 
fellows that eat frogs 
 " He said that the first 'Vhig 
was the devil, aud when he wrote Parliamentary re- 
ports he always took care that" the Whig dogs should 
get the worst of it." He at once absol\yed from nn- 
charitableness a man who was throwing snails into 
his neighbour's garden, when he found his neighbour 
was a 'Vhig. He brought the sallIe prejudices into 
play in his literary criticislllS. "rhen bp was asked 
if be thought any other man could ha ve written 1\Iae- 
pbel'HOll'S OS8ian, he replied, "Yps, sir, many lllen, 
luany 'YOIUeU, and many childrcn." Gray was dull 
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in l'ulllpallY, ùull in his clospt, dull everyw'bcre: 
when be wrote hi:..; IJoelns be was sitnply ùull in a HCW' 
way, anù that maùe people tbiuk bilIl great. \Vhell 
:solne one elaimed for David Hl1nlethat he was at least 
] uIllinous, ,f uhn
ull replied that unduubt.edly he had 
Iight-ju
t enough tu light bim to hell. lIe 
a\v no 
beaut.y in Percy's 
{ilcient English Ballltdt
, anù ridi- 
culed the simplicity of their metre in the well-known 
parody: 


As with my bat upon my bead 
I walk'd along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his band. 
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For some obscure reason he hated l\Iilton' s Lycid(u
, 
and when 1\liss Seward told hinl she had read it with 
a delight that grew by what it fed on, and asked 
what was to become of her, be replied, "Die, theil, 
in a surfeit of bad taste." In relation to art and 
lllusic he displayed the same obstinate dislike to 
conventional opinions. 'Vhen a young lady tried to 
secure his admiration for the m usie sh
 had j nst 
played by saying it was difficult, "Diffi('ul
 he 
exc1aiIned, "would to heaven it had been hnpossible! " 
So one might go on rCl'ounting stories which afford 
anlple illustration of the Philistinislll of Johnson. In 
alJ these stories, ho\vever, two things are obvious: the 
workings of a strong bnt, pr
iudiced Inind, so careless 
to conceal its defects that its very candonr is hlllllor- 
ous; and a power of shrewd, piercing common-sensp, 
",
ltieh is equally successful in ascertaining the qualitips 
and defects of men and things, and in the exposit.i
n '?, \ 
of both is entirely unrestrained by any considerations' 1> ,
,. 
of average and conventional opinion. 


, 



 
'\, 
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'file hlullour of I h'. John
on, Hpl'iuging a.s it do('s 
from intellectual force and being based OIl stt:'rling 
common-sense, is precist'ly that species of hunIon}' 
w"hich the Englishman never fails to relish. It is 
often rude and rough, bnt it ahvays goc
 to the poiut, 
and puts to rout the adversary. 'fhe oddit
T of the 
"Thole performance is that ,vhen Johnson has deliv{'red 
his most knock-down sort of retort, he is uever con- 
scious that he ha
 been rude at all. He ,,-as not a 
sensitive man, although he was a lnan of deep feeling, 
and he had no cOlllpa
sion to spare for the pangs of 
wounded vanity. He eyell prided hÜnself on beiug a 
particularly gallant and polite man. If he was not 
exactly that, we may at least say that there was no 
malice in his wit. lIe usually fought for the mere 
sake of victory, and it is easy" to see that he loved 
these controversial battles for their own sake. 
Nothing delights him so much as to find a foeman 
worthy of his steel, or we might 1110re appropriately 
say, of his bludgeon. His controversial battle
 were 
all f'onducted upon the pattern of his falnous tussle 
,,'ith TLomas Osborne. 'Vhell he had knocked Os- 
borne dO"
ll he exclaimed, "Lie there, thou son of 
dullness, ignorance, and obscurity" ; and he further 
observed to the truculent bookseller that he need be 
in no hurry to rise, for when he did so he proposed 
kipking him down-stairs. He al w"ays ahned at dis- 
abling his adversary, and when his blood was up never 

topped to consider whether his words would hurt. 
Johnson's wit is no sharp rapier thrust, no 
plcndid 
feneing ; it has no delicacy, no ironi('aJ hanter, no con- 
('eal
d satire, notbing of that elusive half-l11caning 
,vhicb Inakes Swift's "Tit so searching aud formidable. 
He uses the most terse and stinging phrases, and is a 
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nlaster in the art of covering hi
 aùvcr
ary ,vith 
ridicule. And yet, however hard he hits, Lis cpi 
 
grams are so bathed in paradoxi<.'al humour, that it is 
impossible to be seriously offended with him. Eyen 
when he is in his most contradictory and prejudiced 
mood, it is rarely that 'we cannot recognize some 
redeeming quality of good sense in his criticisms. 
l\lany of his sayings have the sententious wisdom 
of proverbs, as, for instance, when he said in refer- 
ence to theological disputes that the man who would 
not go to heaven in a green coat would not get there 
any quicker in, a gray one; and when he compared a 
preaching woman to a dancing dog-the wonder ,vas 
not that the performance wa
 well done, but that it 'was 
done at all. He could even accept the laugh 'when it 
went against himself with a surly grace. But it must 
be owned that this was a rare occurrence. He was the 
very Napoleon of conversation, moving with lightning- 
like rapidity upon his adyersaries, and defeating them 
in detail. He overwhelmed them with the sheer bril- 
liance and velocity of his attack; with all his mass- 
iveness, was far too alert ever to be caught napping; 
and visited with the most summary castigation any 
one who was foolish enough to suppose him capa1Jle 
of such stupidity. 
But, after all, no mere description, however yivid 
and incisive, can paint SaJnuel Johnson. For the 
perfect portrdJiture of Johnson we must go to Bos- 
well's ponderous book, and there, reading slowly 
and many times, till the iInpression has had time to 
saturate itself into the nlenlory, we shall at last 
find the figure of the old doctor emerging from the 
shadows of the past, with all the freshness and 
vitality of an immortal creation. Gradually, as we 
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look through Boswell's pages as through a luagic 
l'l'y
tal, the Ini
ts are withdrawn, êlnÒ all that strange, 
l'l'o,vded, fascinating life of the eighteenth century 
transacts itself again before our eyes. "T e set> the 
old club-roonl where Burke and Reynolds, Beauclerk 
and Cioldsluith arf\ fanÜliar fa
es: we hear Gold- 
snÜth's lllodest speech, Burke' 
 sonorous eloquenC'{', 
Johnson's stentorian yerdicts, 'while Reynolds listens 
with attentive trluupet, and Beauclerk sn1Ìles 'with 
satiric n1Ïrth, and Boswell rubs his hands and 
chuckles at the smart thrust anÒ parry of his })cro. 
"r e follow Johnson as he sallies forth into Fleet 
Street.; we laugh at the superstitious care with 
'which he touches the posts in passing; and there 
is moisture in our eyes as "we set.. hin) stoop to put 
a coin into the hands uf sleeping children, whuse 
outcast lives know no softer pillow than tIle stones 
of Lonòon. 'Ve see hÜn do a stranger and nobler 
thing still: from those filthy kennels he lifts a dis- 
eased and outcast ,,"'oman, anÒ carries her away 
upon his back to that old house in Bolt Court, which 
is already an asylum for all species of distress, that 
hp may there nurse ller back to life and virtue. 
\Vhat strange depths of tenderness and cOJnpassion 
there are in the heart of this old stuical philosoph..r ! 
'Vho else would c,"'{'r have' stuod bare-hf'ailed in the 
rain, "anlid the jeers of a nutrlH'Í-phtcp, because forty 
years before he 11aÒ tllpre inflicted an nnki nÒIH'ss 
upon a father long since dead 
 How lnany other 
fanlolls Inen of lettf'rs h:t\ye we luu1 who woulò have 
,,'atched beside a servant's siC' k - h{'(1 as hf' watched 
beside the bf'd of Catherine ChalHhprs, llayC caned 
11er hi
 dear friend, and have writtell, "I then kissed 
her. She tuld me that to part 
as the greatest pain 
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she had ever felt, anù that she hoped "re should nlcct 
again in a better place. I expre

ed, \vith swelled 
eyes and great emotion of tenderlle
s, the sauie 
hopes. 'Ve kissed and parted; I humbly hope to 
Ineet again and to part no more." It is for things 
like these that we love, and can never cease to love, 
Sanluel Johnson. 'VeIl might Goldsmith say of 
him that there .was nothing of the bear about him 
but the skin. IIidden unùer that uncouth exterior, 
that 
eanlcd face and shabby dress, there ,vas not 
luerely a great genius, but a great nature, a pro- 
foundly religious, upright, heroic soul. "The world 
passes away, and we are passing with it; but there 
is ùoubtless another world .which will endure forever. 
In the meantime let us be kind to one another," he 
writes in one of his last letters. His final thoughts 
were how to arrange an annuit.y for his servant 
Frank, and having founù that fifty pounds per 
annuni ,vag considered a handsome legacy froIn a 
nobleman to a favourite sprvallt, he resolveù to leave 
Frank seventy. To the last his social nature luani- 
fested itself. He filled his sick-roonl with friends, 
and when Burke feared the nunlber might be op- 
pressive to hiIll, he replied, "I must be in a wrptched 
state indeed .W hen your company would not be a de- 
light to me." Burke replied with the tremulousness 
of unshed tears in llÎs voice, "Dear sir, 
TOU have 
always been too goot! to me." He did not ùisguise 
his honest love of life, his honest dreaù of death; 
hut he who had known how to enùnre the oue .with 
fortitude learlH.
Ù how to llleet the other without 
disulay. To hini, as he lay dying, UIPJl anù WOInen 
C:Ulle for bCJlPdiction, and his last ,vorùs "rere to 
ay 
to suell a visitor, a young girl in the freshness of her 
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maidenhood, "God bless yon, IllY dear." Snch w.as 
Samuel John:sull, a great mall, and what is Illore 
than that, a good man; one of those rare spirits, 
who not only do llluch to ilhunine the minds of men, 
but .who do nlore still to kindle and sustain their 
best iInpulses, and whose memories thus become a 
glory and an inspiration. 



IV 
OLIVER GOLDSl\IITH 


Born at Pallas, lrclalld, Nov. 10, 1728. Published the Citizen of 
the World, 1760; the Traveller, 1764; the Vica'r of Wakefield, 1766. 
Died, March 25, 1774. 


I F the interest excited by Dr. Johnson has been 
great and lasting, not less permanent is the in- 
terest which attaches itself to Goldsmith. But 
it differs altogether in quality. Johnson is in all 
things the strong man, a 
ercules wrestling ,,
ith his 
seven labours, rude and rough, but rarely less than 
heroic in a stolid and indomitable fashion, and above 
all a humourist, whose bUlnour was a weapon, ,vith 
which he fought his way to fortune. He tells us that 
he .was once touched by the description which a 
ragged female beggar gave of herself-" an old 
struggleI' " ; and he was touched because the phrase 
applied itself with curious felicity to his own arduous 
life. 'Ve are fascinated .with the spectacle of John- 
son storming his way onward to esteem, as we should 
be "Tith the spectacle of a forlorn hope pushing its 
.way upward against flaming battlements: he touches 
the soldier instinct in us. But Goldsmith 'was not a 
strong man, nor a wise man, nor a successful man. 
His qualities were precisely those .which do not help 
a man to overcome the world, but through which the 
world is able to illfliet Bevere 
uffering and nluch 
secret torture. His two don1Ïllant charaeteristirs 
were sÏIuplicity and sensitiveness, and the hard 
discipline of life never taught him ho\v to barter thf" 
49 
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one fur ,,",orldly shre,vdne
s, or tbe other for worldly 
('allousne
s. It "'as his sinlplicity which 'Valpole 
jeered at ,vhen he called him c. an inspired idiot" ; 
it 'va
 bis sensitiveness ,vbieh laid him open to many 
uf those conversational disabilities .W hich Doswell r
- 
counts "ith such lnalicious glee. 
 0 experi
nce of 
the venomous jealousies of the world C\Ter cured Gold- 
smith of his nat.ive habit uf wearing his heart upon 
his 
leeve; no experience of the ingratitude of the 
world e\Ter sOlITed the native kindliness of his nature. 
III sweetness of heart, in tenderness of feeling, in all 
that constitutes cbarnl of character, GoldslUitb, with 
all his faults, was and still relnains the most lovable 
man wbonl English lit
ratnre has produc(
d. 
'l'he whirligig of Time brings strange reycnges, and 
it is one of the revenges of r.rÜne that th
 yery qnali- 
ties which were the Recret of GoldslllÍth's earthly 
troubles are llOW tbe sonrces of his fame and fascina- 
tion. Å soft, unfading radiance clothes him, and 
our hearts go out with unfailing affection towards one 
to whom we o-we so much. For, in a "Tider sense than 
we can readiIy concei ve, the shnplieity and sensiti ,.e- 
ness of GoldsnÜth wpre tht' fOI"Ces whieh shaped all 
the really lllcnlorahle "Work ,yhieh bp has done in 
literature. 'Vho but a tpnder-heartl'd Juan eould 
haye written the Descrted Tn17age, ,,,110 hut a luau of 

uileless siIuplicity could ba,Te ".(lndered through 
those many sharp experiences ,yhich find such delight- 
ful reflection in the Travell('r, 8he 8to01)S to Conquer, 
and the ritizen of the Trorld? l\ror
 than any oth(\r 
writer of his time, lnor
 
VPU than professed nO'Telists 
like SUlullett and l{ichardsoll, Gol<l
rllith drp" upon 
the 'nAaHh of his <nVll experipuees in all that he .wrote 
of abiding iuterest. K one but a silllpleton ,yould have 
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mistakcn a squire's house for an iIln, but out of that 
ludicrous misadventure hi
 bt.'st cOllledy "as hurll. 
X one but a man of ineradicable gnilele
sne

 of llat nrc 
would have entertained the idea vi' fluting his "ray 
through Europe, but the fruit of those :strange ,vand('r- 
iugs ,vas one of the loveliest and nlo
t. perfcct pOeJll
 
in English literature. .A. Ulan lcss sophisticated and 
,,"orlll -hardcned than Goldsnlith could never have 
conceived such a story as the Vicar of lVakcfield, a 
s10ry on which, to q note a phrase of Bunyan's, "the 
v('ry dew of heaven is still fresh." It nUty be that ill 
the ordinary sense GoldsIllith was not a wise llUl11, 
but there is a frequent ,visdolll in sinlplicity ,,-hieh is 
denied to profundity, and in the truest sense sim- 
plicity may be the last art of profundity. Certain 
it is that for the production of the 11108t delicate 
bloom of literature the childlike mind is needed, and 
Goldsmith was an eternal child. Anlid all the rude 
and violent influences of his tiule, he still retained 
something of the child's divine innocence and grat'P, 
the child's sensitiv(
ness and iInpressionability, and 
for us he possesses also all the child's lovablcne
s. 
If he occasionally Inanifested a!f.,o the foibles and the 
petulance of the child, these are faults which can be 
readily forgiven him. "\Vithout the foibles, the 
luunlless egotism and annlsing vanity, the love of 
fine dress and incapacity of understanding the duty 
of paying for it, the eareless generosity, the total lack 
of prudence, the unforeseeing pleasure in the hour, the 
gay neglect of the lessons of t11(' past and the stcrn 
lllonit.ions of the future, he ',"ouId not he GoldsJuith, 
]u:\ "ould not 1w. the Inan whose Siulplieity is Juore 
attractiye, and ,,'ho
(. folly is JllOl'C eudearing, than 
the heroism and wi
dom of far greater men. 
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The life of Oliycr Gohls111ith nlay bc described as a 
})l'olongetl misadvpnture, a cOlu{'dy "with tragic shad- 
0" s alw'ays lurking in the baekgruulld, a b"agedy lit 
up to the very hu;,;t \vith s1lnny flashe
 of con1Ïc nÜrth. 
'Vhat a series of iUlnlortal pictures glow before us, in 
living vividness and eolonr, as ,ve rcpd his history! 
From the first our sYlllpathies go out to the little, 
ugly, pock-marked child, under whose clumsy de- 
mean our so rare a spirit is concealed. "\Ve laugh at 
his innocent college excesses, his elation in the pos- 
session of a guinea, his prodigal wanderings, and re- 
turn on his "fiddle-backed Rosinante," his eXCUSt"} 
that after so much trouble to reach hOlllP his lllother 
might at least have been glad to 
ce hiIn, his futile 
efforts to study law and lllcdicine, his still more futile 
attempt to become a cleric, his reckless generosity, 
his insouciant philosophy, his light-hearted way of 
following dclusiye hopes and attempting foolish enter- 
prises. There was never so lovable a ne' er-do- weel, 
so innocent a prodigal. But it oftcn happens that 
our laughter COlnes perilously uear to tears, and the 
picture of Goldsmith standing in th
 Rhado,,'s of the 
Dublin streets listening eagerly to some street. hawker 
singing his songs, is as imnlortal in its pathos as the 
picture of Goldsmith spending his last guinea in buy- 
ing tulips for his uncle Contarine is inllllortal in its 
hlullour. Throughout the life of Goldsnlith the pathos 
and the hlunour go togetller, and the ludicrous and 
trag'ic chase pach other in his l1istory, aR cloud and 
snnshine in an April firU13Jnent. To hhn, ho,,'evf>r, 
that was often enongh tragic ,vhich is ludicrous to us. 
In the world's great schooll1c was one of t110se awk. 
ward scholars whose fate it is alwa
Ts to be iUlposed 
upon by shre,,
der, and bullied by stronger, natures. 
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Like a11 bcnsiti Vt' peoplc he had a great capacity for 
loye, a thirst. for recognition ,vhieh th
 undi
cerning 
nlistook for vanity, a desire for syn1pathy which tlle 
callon
 interpreted as {\g(;tif'lli. ]
v{\n ,T ohn:-,on Dlis- 
understoud and wab unfair tu hhn, and ofteu caused 
hilll poiguant if uuintentional pain. Koone else 
tried to understand hinl, and no onp took hiIn 
spriously. To th
 Inelllbers of the Literary Club he 
was what he Jlad been at Trinity Colleg(', ]Juò1iu, at 
Dr. l\lilner's Acadeluy at }>e('kJu1Jll, at 1\11'. Gritliths? 
dingy shop-a person of no partieular account, 
whose amiableness invited imposition, and whose 
awkwardness was a theme for ridiculc. Those who 
knew hinl best had recognized his genius so little, 
that ,,
hen he pubJished the Traveller, it "
as difficult 
to persuade them that he had written it himself. 
He was throughout life thc butt of inferior wits, and 
in the arts which secure earthly success was COln- 
pletely distanced by inferior men, because he had no 
power of iInpressing bilnself as others. He had thc 
fin(>st wit, but it .was not at cODlllland ; he had genius 
and eloquence, but an invineible a,vkwardnt'Hs and 
tiJllidity prevented the display of either when tlu'ir 
display would ha,re ,yon hinl re
pect. In COllversa- 
tion he ,vas like a man ,vho has a purse of gold, but 
who cannot produce the single silver coin whic>h is 
wanted at t.he moment. rrhe sanle illustration luay 
be applied to his entire life. '.Vith a heart rich ill 
affection, a nature incolnparably wealthy in nohle 
qualities, he possessed nothing of that exterior fasci- 
nation by which friendship is invited and retained. 
l\Iisunderstood, repulsed in his affections, the hunger 
of his 11('art was satisfied wit h no Inllnan food; and 
therefore to llis loss, but to our infinite gain, he trans- 
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ferred hi
 lovp to the ('I'('atures of his falley, and let 
tIlt-' r('strained kindliness 
uHl yparuing of his nature 
overflow ill pagps wl1ieh are the' dplight of the 'world 
to-day, not les..
 for their Literary beauty than for thcir 
moral tenderncss and sweetness. 
If Goldsmith's life had been less chequered, if he 
had possessed personal charIn as 'well as genius, his 
writings ,vould have becn "err different, and pu
:sibly 
we should miss lunch that is our dplight to-day. llt a 
was so intensely individual that. the reflef'tion of hi8 
own life is seen in everything he wTote. I

vpn in his 
lllealle
t bark-work we eOllH:
 ever and agaill on pas- 
sages saturated ,vith persollal feeling, passages which, 
like sonle still pool in a barren moorland, hold in 
their depths the cloudcd blue of his o,vn troubled life. 
It is not only in his private letters that he talks of 
starving in the streets of London, ,,
here Otway and 
Butler starv('d before hiIn, and says that no one ('areS 
a farthing for hiln. Buried in the reviews 'whieh h(a 
.wrote for Griffiths in the earliest period of lIis drudg- 
ery, "TC find sentences like tlu'se, whirh at once arrest 
the ear with the ring of personal expcrience: " The 
regions of taste," says he, "can be travelled only by 
a few, and even those find indifferent acconunodatioll 
by the way. Let such as have not yet a passport 
frOln Nature be cont
nt with happiness, and It'a ve 
thp po
t the unrivalled possession of Ilis n1Ïsery, his 
garret, and his fallle." Her
 again, in his IUfjui/'.lJ 
into thf State of Learning, is a passage "Tllirh i
 too 
clearly ,yrung from his o,vn bitter know1edge of life, 
aud is but too faithful and prophetic a transcript 
of his own career. He says that the author is "a 
child of the public in all r
spects; for ,,,hile so ,veIl 
able to direct others, ho,v incapablc is he frequently 
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found of directing l1illlSplf! lIis RiInvlieity exposps 
hiIn tu all the insidious apprua('he
 of cunning; his 
sensibility to the slightest invasiolls of conteJupt. 
Broken rest, tasteless Jneal
, and cau
eless anxiety 
shortc'n hi:s life, or render it unfit for active en1ploy- 
lnent; prolonged vigil:s and intcn:se application still 
further ('ontract his :span, and nutke his tÍJlle glide 
insensibly 
nnlY. Let us not theu aggravate tho
e 
natural in('ol1vcniencps by neglect: ,ve have had suf- 
ficient in::;tances of thi8 kind already. It is enough 
that the age has already produced Ìnstances of nlell 
pressing foremost in the lists of fame, and worthy of 
better tiInes, schooled by contiuual adversity into a 
hatred of their kind, flying from thought to drunken- 
ness, yielding to the united pressure of labour, penury, 
and sorrow, sinking unheeded, without one friend to 
drop a tear on their unattended obsequies, and in- 
debted to charit.y for a grave." He cannot even 
write his lrafll1'al History without this tou('h of heart- 
fpIt 11lllllanity :-" The lower raee of animals, ,,-hen 
sati:sfied for the instant 1ll0JUent, are pprfectly happy; 
but it is otherwise ,vith luan. His lllind anticipaÌ(
8 
distrC'ss, and feels the pang of want before it arrPRts 
him. SOlue cruel di
ordel', but no way like bun
pr, 
seizes the unhappy sufferer, so that ahuost all those 
men w'11o have thus long Ji\Ted by chance, and whose 
every day may be considered as a happy escape fron1 
fan1Ïne, are known at last. to die, in reality, of a dis- 
order caused by hunger, but ,,,,hich in the COlll1uon 
language is often called a broken heart. Some of 
these I have known nly
elf, when very little able to 
relieve thenl; and I have been told by a very artive 
and worthy magistrate, that the nUlnb..r of such as 
die in Lonùon of want is lunch greater than one 
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would imagille- I think he talked of two thousand a 
year." In pas:5age
 like thes
 .we have not only 
gleams of poetry and pathos, but ,,,e have Gold 
8nlith
s o,vn life. All the reward he obtained for his 
poetry was his misery, his garret, and his fame. 
Tasteless meals and mean distresses in Green Arbour 
Court, threats of arrest fronl Griffiths, midnight 
vigils and ill-paid drudgery, a life whose every ùay 
"
as a happy escape from fau1Íne, "-ere the actual t'Ie- 
Inents of GoldsnÚth's lot, anù wore bis strength out 
in the very prime of hi
 years. That strange dis- 
order called a broken heart, of ,vhich two thousand 
persons died annually in London, including some he 
had known and could but little relieve, was his des- 
tined end also; for were not his last words the con- 
fession that his mind was not easy 
 and was it not 
that united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow 
which weighed hin1 down into the grave 
 How 
D1uch ùoes it say for the true nobility of Goldsulith's 
nature, that hard as his life was, ODe of its unhappy 
results at least he never knew: he never flew frolll 
thought to drunkenness, or was schooled by aù versi ty 
into a hatred of his kind. 
There is another respect also in which the noble- 
lless of GoldsnlÍth's nature was displayed. He had a 
higher vision of the functions of a n1an of letters than 
even Johß,;on had, a.nd, with far les
 natrn'al strength 
of character than J<?hnson, was equally sturdy in the 
111aintenance of his own honour aud i lldependence. 
'Ve are accustomed to praise J.\;Iarvell for refusing a 
king's bribe, and )iilton for turning his back upon a 
king's messenger, but in Goldslnith's Hfp there oc- 
curred an equally striking but less-kuown scene. 
We have seen that while D1en of genius starved, po- 
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litieal paIn pllletecl'S of tLt' IUeane
t abilit it's rolI('cl in 
luxury, and t.here calue a tÏ1ue 'when the GoveJ'llJHPllt 
Jllade a bid for the pen of GohlsnlÎtb. The illfalllon
 
Hantlwi{'h had a ùertaiu Pal'fo,(Jll S<,ott as chaplain, and 
8{'utt wa:s 
nt to GoldsnlÏth to induce hill to "Tite ill 
favour of the adnlÏuistration. "I founù hÜu," sa)S 
Scutt, "iu a. InispraLle 
...t of ehaUlbel's ill tlll A 'l'eulple. 
] told hiBI IUY authority: J told hiIu that 1 was elll- 
power('d to pay lllost li
tAl'ally for his exertiouH, anù 
would yon believe it, he ,vas HO absurd as to say, 'I 
can earll as much as ,vill supply IllY ,vants "rithout 
,yriting for any party; the as;istance you offer is 
therefore uunecessary to Ine. ' ...
nù so, ' , said the 
reverend plenipotentiary, ,vith unstiutcd contcillpt, 
"I left hÏ111 in his garret." 'Vhat GoIùslnith's exact 
earnings ,vere at this tiIne, it ,yould be interesting to 
know: what sum it 'was that he found sufficient for 
his wants; but we know. that this offer caIne at the 
close of twelve years' desperate 
trnggle for bread, 
during which his fil'st ,york had 
rought him little 
profit, aud the Vicn f' of TVak('jield had been sold for 
.-:eüO to pay his landlady. lIe was now forty, and 
had 
ut a few Illore years to Ii \>"
. Eight years before 
h.. had lnadc despairing ath'lnpts to fre
 hhnself 
frolH the unsought yoke of literature, and had thus 
described himself: "Years of disappointment, an- 
guish, and study ha\Te ,vorn IHe down. lInaginf' to 
yourself a pale luelancholy visage, with two big 
,vrinkles between the eyebrnws, with an eye dis- 
gustingly severe, and a big wig; aud yon have a per- 
fect picture of Iny present. appearance." It ,vas this 
nU
ll, who had toiled like a galley-sht\Te, and with 

carcely Illore honour, 'who had prodncpd SOine of the 
finest things ill Euglish literature for the "rages of a 
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portpl', ,,'ho had he..'u bandipd froB} pillar to PUðt by 
booksellers aud ,,'(Utors, hllStlpd, bullied, thl'eate11l'd, 
it lnisel'ahle drudge wbose ouly fa11dliars ,,'cre ig- 
1101uiny allù hunger-it was this lllall ,vho wa.,; 110'\\ 
tempted with tbe yisioll of opulence, allù he refused 
it. It lllay scem little enough to some ears to-day to 
&1,y that GoldslllÏth refused to sell his pell to a party, 
but let us measure the temptatio11 rightly that. Wp 
11lay rightly measure the heroisll1 of thp refusa1. 
'.rhere were few "Titers of that tiIlle who would not 
bave welcomed the I{e\Terend Chaplain Scott Oll snch 
an errand. In lllallY a garret not more n1Ïserablc 
than GoldsnÜth's, his advcnt w'oulù haye seemed like 
the birth of light itself after loug darkncss. Had be 
gone to Chattcron's garret in Brooke Strcet, IIolboI'n, 
be would bave been welcolued, for Chatterton, boy 
as be was, had measured thc world with cynical cor- 
rectness enough t,o say that any Dian was a fool .wbo 
coulù not write on botb siùes of a question. Neither 
l\Iarvell nor l\Iilton was tried by so terrible a test as 
this, for neither touched the depth of miserablè 
poverty in which Goldsmith dwelt. Yet forlorn as 
he was, Goldsmith was proof against the bribe. 
lVluch as be had lost in the long struggle, he haù not 
lost self-respect; broken as he ,vas in hope, be was 
not broken in noble pride: witb prolnpt magnaninlÎty 
he said "No" to Parson Scott, and that co,"'ctous 
intriguer and pluralist left hiIn to his nlisery, his 
garrpt, and his Üune. 
Hontcp ""ralpol p once said, ,vith characteristic eox- 
cOlubry, to a C'ol'reSpondcllt, " You know how I ShUll 
authors, and would never haye been one lnysclf if it 
oblig('d lue to keep suell bad conlpauy. Theyar(' 
ahvays in earllcst, anù think thcir pl'of
ssion scrious. 
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all(} (h\-cl1 upon trilles, and }'P\-P},(,l1('(" learuillg. I 
lal1gl1 aJ all these thiugs alHl di \'Plt uly:self." 
'\tT]u'n Guld
Hlith 
hut 1 he dour upoll!-)arson 
cott, he 
l'prfOl'lllp(l thp hl:
t detinite ad ,,'hi('h hounù hÏ1n to 
authol':ship. lIe had beg-un life ,vith f
u' difterellt 
hopes, be had beCOllle author ouly by COlllpulsion, 
but at last he luul ('Ollie to see that authorship ,vas 
the one vocation for ,\rhich he ,,-as snprclllely fitted, 
and he regarded it with seriousness and earnestness. 
The speeial fitness of GolllsBlith for author:ship lay ill 
two things, and the first of these ,vas sty Ie. lIe 
touched nothing that he did not adorn: if he hall 
written upon a broolllstick he ,,'ould have writtcn 
beautifully, said Johnson, aud it ,,-as 110 more than 
tbe truth. "There did this careless idler, this un- 
scholarly srholar, this poverty-stricken waif, pick up 
tbe secret of his 
tyle 
 "redo not know and canllot 
tell, for in truth literary style is 1>orn and not Blade. 
ChUll:SY as GoldsnlÍth 'was in COllyersation and Ull- 
skilled in repartee, no sooner diù his hand bold a 
pen than 11e ''''as at. once luaster of a mo::;t delicate 
IUl111our, a rare felicity of thought, a diction of ex- 
quisite purity and grace. Opcn ,vhere we will in 
Gold::;lllÍth, we COlne on passages as clear as running 
water, aud as full of refreshing music. He never 
tries to be eloquent: all is sÏIllplc, natural, unaffected, 
and yet all is expressed ,,
ith such concision and 
polish of phrase that we fef'l in eyery line thc skill 
of the true artist. 'Vhen he said that. if J OhllSOll 
had written of little fishe:-i he would have maùe thenl 
talk like whales, IH
 exactly hit the fault of Johnson's 
prosp-its ,vcarisolHP pompousness, its artificial and 
gral1dioH
 pretension. But Gohlsll1Íth could luake 
little fishps talk like little fislu's ; in other w'ortIs, be 
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".as mash'.. of a. lwrfeetly supple and lucid style, and 
ahvays 'Vl'ote not only with engaging simplicity, but 
,vith a trne artistic perception of the adaptation of 
the Iucans to the elltl. A perfect filli
h characterizes 
even his most hasty and lightly -considered work. 
His Animated .lYàture was little better than hack- 
'work, but it. contains passages like this: "It is the 
laudscape, the groye, the golden break of day, tlll:\ 
contest upon the lut\vthoru, tlIe fluttering fronllJranch 
to branch, tl1(-" soaring in the air, and the answering 
of its young, that gives the lJird's song its true 
relish. The
e united Ünprove each other, and raise 
thp nlinù to a state of the highest yet most, harmless 
exu1tation. K othing can in this situation of mind 
be more pleasing than to see the lark warbling on 
the ,,
ing, raising its note as it soars, until it. secnlS 
lost in the inlnlense heights above us ; the note con- 
tinuing, the bird itself unseen; to see it then de- 
scending with a swel1 as it conles frolll the clouds, 
"et 
sinking by dt'grel's as it approaches its nest, the spot 
wllere all its affc('tiollS are cpntred, the spot that has 
pronlpted all this joy." Here is the hand of the true 
artist, "rho "Tites "
f'll because he feels exquisitely, 
and whose phrases ha,Te the spontaneous eloquence 
which springs fronl true feeling, alike charming to 
the intellect and. the heart. In freshness, elegance, 
grace of style, Goldsn1Ïth has fpw rivals, and he who 
desires to write noble English eê:ll1nut go to a better 
schoo] than that of t11(:\ Citizen of thr lrorld and the 
.Vira r of lVa keficlcl. 
But it neptIs Iuore than a fine mastery of language 
to Blake a great writer; and the 
econd source of 
Goldsll1Ïth's literary greatness is his telnper. He 
breathes the spirit of a noble benevolence, an nll- 
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affpeted piety, a heart-uloving cOlllpassion. IIis own 
rough experience:s of li1l
, so far frolll teachiug hilll 
aversion from his kind, had bred in him a bou lldle
s 
sympathy. "'"V ere I to Le angry with lllen for bt'iug 
fools," he 'writes, "I could here have found anlple 
room for declamation; but alas! I have been a fool 
luyself, and ,vhy should I be angry 'with them for 
being something so natural to every child of hu- 
manity' " This sentence is admirably characteristic 
of Goldsn1Ìth. With the child's fascinating artle
- 
ness he is the historian of his o\\?n folly, he laughs at 
his own blunders, he reveals his own most secret 
affections. He finds something of gold in the 
poorest dross of hUlnan nature, and refuses to 
speak meanly of the lowest, or harshly of the 
worst. He himself has been a fool: ,vhy indeed 
should he laugh at the folly of others 1 He himself 
has also found out, by living contact anù eXJ)crience, 
that hUlnan worth and kindness are to be found 
everywhere, and most perhaps in the least-expected 
quarters. No one ever understood the poor better, 
or has treated them with so touehing a reverence. 
Goldsnlith's feeling for the poor was not mere 
sentimental pity; it was a profound respect. He 
,vas the son of a country clergyman " passing rich on 
forty pounds a year" : he had seen the austere noble- 
ness of poverty, as well as its mean shifts; and in 
those early wanderings of his, he had often broken 
bread with some such peasant saint as he describes: 


At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
Smilps by hi8 cheerful fire, amI round surveY8 
His children's looks that brighten in the blaze. 
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It wa
 of Ilis l>rotLcr's LUl11bh
 life lll
 wrote: 


Blest be those feasts with !'iruple plenty crown'd, 
'Ybere all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at tbe je!'t
 or pranks that ne\ er fail, 
Or sigh with pity at 
me mournful tale, 
Or pre!':-o; the hashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the lu},.ury of doing good. 


The luxury of doing good -wa
 th
 only luxury 
Goldsn1Ïth eyer knew. Perhaps it cOlllppnsatl'd hilll 
for tlIe lack of many other things whieh Illost 111(>11 
e
teenl lu
urie
. IIp belip,.ed in goodness and 
practiced it, and it ,yas out of that temper of unre- 
strained lo,-e for humanity that all that is noblest 
in his \'fork sprang. Its lllost direct fruit h
 tile 
Vicar of lVakefield. 'Yho that has e,.cr read tJIOse 
illllllOrtal pagp"", who that has laughed at the bann- 
le
 siulpliritic:') and yanities uf tIle littIe group, lIas 
not al:,o felt the pre
nce uf 
o]uething heside 1ll11Bour 
and pathos in the hook, a 
ulln
Y bl1lnanitr, a dh.ine 
atIno
plJ("re of ('olnpa,sion, the pnlsatioll
 of a })ure 
and houndle"s RyuIl'athy 
 l
 there in the whole 
n'alm of English literatur(' anything Ulore profoundly 
touching than that scene in \yhi<.h the old ,-ricar 
suddenly stops hÏ1n
clf in the cursu; wllÍ{'h lle has 
uttered on his danghter's bctrayer, au<<1 says, ,,' I did 
not rurbC him, ('lIi1d, did I?" "fndeed, sir, you 
did; you cur:--.ed hiJll twicp." "Then JlU1Y !tea ,"('n 
forgive rllc and hhn, if I did." It is a gr<<.at powc>r to 
tOl1('h at will t 11(1 sour('ps of h
ars and laughter, hut it 
is a 
-c'1 g't'c>at<'1' to hl'(
athe iuto the Yel'Y "ph'it of a 
)lIêlll sOIlH>thiJlg of the ('harity of fiod. and that is 
,,-hat GOIÙ
lllith has dOllC iu tile J";'",. of lr- kr./irhl. 
The fre
h ,viuù of I
dell blows ae}'oss its pages; it is 
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the picture of a lost Pal'adi:s
, and th 
 ICð,",un of ho\, 
it lllay be rl
gained. Goetbe has reeorùcll how grl'at 
a bles.....ing the book ,,'as to binl. lie read it in his 

-ontlI; he has recorùed his obligation
 in his autobiog- 
raphy; and .. 
tallding at the age of ciglIty-one on 
the yery briuk of the graye, he told a frieud that in 
the deeisiyc 11l0lllent of nlclItaI tlCyeIOpluclIt tht
 T7(,((1" 
(!f n-akcjicld had forllled his education, and that he 
had r<",'clltly, with unabated delight, read the ehanu- 
iug book again frolli beginning tu end not a little 
atlt:ctl'd by tht' liYl
ly reeol1el'tiun of huw ]uuch he 
had bpen indebted to th\
 autbor 
t
Yl
nty years before. 
'Vhen we think of this noble 
ph'it of piet
T ,yhich 
hreathp
 through all Gold
l11ith's writing
, and of it
 
eftt'et in softening the enlotions and pllril)-ing the 
thought, "-e may say of Goldsmith, as he has said 
of the great poets ,,-horn be loyed, '/fo sueIl ,'\ould I 
gÏ\"l' my heart, since to them I (Ull indebted tor its 
lUllnauity.' " 
:\Iueh of Golùsnlith
s writings lllust peri
h, hut his 
bt'st writing is 
èrllre. Thf' inlprl"
...don whieh hl' 
1l1(ulc upon thp nll
n of his own tÌlne W:1S dl"l'ppr P\ en 
thau t111
Y kUl\W, and it "as only the lIOU}' of bpl'p:1Y('- 
llll"ut that rlìYl"ull"d tu thPlll all that they had lost. 
"-hell tlIe unpxpl?rh
d llPW8 of his lh
ath eal11e, Burke 
bur
t into tear
, aud Rl'Yl1olds threw away his bl'u
h ; 
hut nlore anl
l"till
 t'till, a8 a tokl
n of what his life 
had Jueant to nl
wy, ,vas the crowd of unhappy 
creatures who thronged thf' staircase, and ,yept bit- 
tel'h' beeause th
 only fril
lltl tlu'y had eyer known 
"- , " "- 
lay lh
ad al>o\-f'. l)pl'haps hp ,,'oultl ha"l
 "aIned the 
tears of th('Sl
 pOOl' l'l'taiuPl's at a higIwl' rate than 
the prai::'l's of postprit) 
 and ypt, too. 1 hpl'p was a. 
falllP whit"h tìoIdsnlÏth sought, and to whil"h he kue,v 
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himself l'ntitleù. 'l'IH:
rc is nothing Inorf
 pathetic 
in his history than that keen torlncllting conscious- 
ne

 which possessed l1illl of capacït.y squandered 
in uncongenial toil, of genius equal to the highest 
tasks but bound to the meanest by the need of 
bread. He did his hack-work, but he loathed it; he 
did it as hack-,vork ,vas never done before, but he 
chafed under its degradation, and still more under 
this sense of conscious ,vaste of po,,-er; and if he 
had stopped there, 'we should not be "Titing of him 
to-daJ''". But deep in the heart of poor Goldsmith 
there "ras that fiery thirst for faille ,vhich is the 
portion of all great spirits, and "rithout which it 
,,"ould be impo:ssible for genius to elldure the hard- 
ships and reproaches of its lot. The foolish call 
this thirst vanity, and the undiscerning name it 
egoism, but it is in truth neither one nor other: it 
is sinlply the effort of a great mind to attain its 
greatc:st, to be worthy of itself, to secure the recogni- 
tion which it fcels that it may justly claim, to live 
again in the life of distant ages as an influence and 
a power, secure in an eternal esteem, iUllllortal in 
the power of doing good. " There is," says a modern 
writer, "a kind of life after death wbich is cnviable ; 
such as Apuleius had all over the cities of the East; 
the fame which bent down bcfore it alike the Pagan 
and the Christian 'world, which united in it all the 
glories and all the force:s of the pontiff, the poet, the 
orator, the teacher, the seer." Apult.
ÏlIH lived in the 
th>sh eighteen hUlldr(>d years ago, hut be 1iYf>S to-tlay 
ill thp spirit, in the mind of evpry scholar. Can "rp 
think of the sweetness of Psyche withou1 reIuelllber- 
illg her poet 
 Can ,ye even hear an ass bray in the . 

treet
 \\Tithout a vague fancy tbat the heart of Lucius 
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is beating unùcr his shaggy skill Y That is faule, be- 
cause it is indissoluble attachment with the minds of 
men, and a po,ver over their emotions, which is secure 
anlÍd all chauges of time and taste. It is this vision 
of a place in the 


Choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence, 


that bas been the divine, sustaining hope of all those 
great spirit8 whose thoughts yet move us, and whose 
menlories are dear and vital to us. It has been also 
their reward. \'Then Goldslllith toiled in secret on 
the Traveller, he had a definite aÏ111 before him; it 
was to "catch the heart and strike for honest fame." 
lIe could not better have described his claim to im- 
mortality. He has caught the. hearts of nlen in the 
charmed web of his exquisite and tender simplicity, 
and has found honest fame in the love of multitudes 
made not merely wiser but better by his presence. 
The first installment of that fame was paid in the 
praise of Goethe, and each succeeding generation 
has followed where he led, and has been eager to 
pay its tribute of affection and acclaim at the shrine 
of Oliver Goldsmith. 
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Born in Dublin, Jan. 12, 17
9. Pttbli."I/icd A Vindication of 
Nn.fllnll /:3ociety, alld Philosophical inquiry illto OlO' .Ideas on tlle 
Sublime and Btautiful, 1756; Reflections on the French Ret'Olutioll, 
1790. Died, July 9, 1797. 


T HE las1 of those great. nlen ,,,110 fonned thp 
J ohn:sonian circle is EthllUnù Burke, and he 
is the greatest of all. In luere bulk of genius 
he easily overtops all his conteluporaries, and is 
second only to J ohllson himself. The testinlony to 
the greatness of Burke is singularly impressive and 
cOlnplete. tJ ohllson said that if a Ulan had to shelter 
fron1 a shower nuder a shed, and had Burke as his 
cOlllpanion for tcn Jnin utes, he would go away:saying, 
"This is an extraordinary Ilian." GoJdsn1ith spoke. 
of Burke's inimitable fashion of winding his w'ay 
into a subject like a serpent. Fox said of him on a 
llleluorable occasion, "If all the political infol'lllatioll 
I have learncd froln books, all which I bave gainec.l 
frOIu science, and a11 which DIY knowledge of the 
,,'orld and its affairs has taught. lue, wcre put in one 
scall
, and tllP Ï111prOVPJ1lent whieh I have derived 
from my right, hOlluurabh
 friend'R instruction and 
conv(,I'satioll in tlIp other, I should be at a IOf'R to 
decidt
 to w"hi<.h to give the preference. I hay.. 
learllpd lllore frolll IllY right honourable friend than 
frolll all the nlPll ,,,ith "Tlunu I have eyer conversed." 
l\Ia
killtoðh Haiti tbat (liùùon lllight ha\Te been taken 
66 
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out of a eOl'lJer of Burke's IUilUI without p,oer beillg 
lliis'5t.'(l. To t ht' 
pl(,lldour of his oratory llO witue
s 
is IH'ed('(l. It is tl'lH' that he oftpu 
poke amid the 
hootingH of tip
y S(luil'e
, and hc spoke too ofteIl for 
It is own Üuup ill t11(-' liou
e. But, like aIlother great 
l>arlhullcutary orator of our own tblle, it ,vas Ullall- 
Ì1110usly felt that ,vhile it luight be safe to trcat hilll 
with unsecluly contelllpt on BUlall occasions, 'WhCll a 
great occasion carne he was the only luau rcally 
competent to deal with it. Burke's mind 'was one of 
those full antI powerful nlÌnds which arc perpetually 
restless to express thelllsel vcs, aud seize every oc- 
casion and an infinite variety of subjects on 'which 
to laTish their stored-up ,vistloln. it 'was this that 
Johnson felt when he said once, during an illne
s, 
"that. if he were to see Burke then, it ,vould kill 
hitn," because Bnrln
 ealled forth the full power
 of 
his lnind. Burke's was, in truth, one of the great 
fouutain-Illinds of the eightC'enth eentury, aud frolll 
hinl there stre
ulled forth intelleçtual influences which 
proùuced profound effects upou his times that are 
still felt. 
rl'hat Burkc's success in life was not equal to his 
deserts iR a comUlon obseryation, and there are lilany 
circumstances to account for the fact. He entered 
public life ,vith the taint of the adventurer attaching 
to bill1, and that is precisely the one thing whi('h 
stiff and forlnal politicians find 1110St difficult to 
forgive. To this day no one has uurayelled the 
Inystery of his pUl't'hase of the Gregories; all that 
'we know is that he seen1S to hal"e passed at a siugle 
striùe fronl indigeucf' to cOlnparatiYe opulen
e, that 
011(' week IH
 is glad to earll an extra hUlldrpd pouuds 
by wTiting for Dodsley, and the next he is a hUHled 
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IH'Ol)J'it'tor with a position 'whieh 
onld not 1)(' 8US- 
taÏ1lPt1 on less thall two thonsand a year. Through- 
out his lifp he was profus(> in his expendit ure, and 
both l{oekillglulIll and I{t>YllOlds helped hÍ1n with 
princely generosity, and ordered that their heirs 'were 
to destroy all bills which they had received frOIl! 
Burke. But perbaps this taint of impecuniosity 
would not baye hindered Burke's career seriously, if 
he had not also displayed Illany glaring defects of 
h:'lliper and judgnlent, ,,-hich rendered hiIll a difficult 
political colleague and an a,,-kward friend. In his 
philosophical jlulg1nents he was profoulld, brilliant, 
far-reacbing; but ill bis personal judgnlents of lncu 
and tbings, he \vas apt to be hasty and violent. lIe 
hated to be thwarted: he did llOt kno"T ho'w to be 
conciliatory, and thus he often becanic politically inl- 
practicable. In much of this there was the natural 
irritability of genius in conflict \vith slow and stupid 
natures, but luuch also 11luSt be attributed to a 
telnper inherently defective. 'Ve can understand his 
brea('h with Fox, but it is laluentable to find hinl 
refusing to ride in the coach of a niail who spoke 
a good word of Fox. 'Ve can understand his 
chiya1rous interpretation of political friendship, but 
it shocks us to find him using all his eloquence to 
defend two defaulting clerks in his o,yn dcpartnIcllt, 
,vho were indubitably guilty. Burke was as lavish 
of his friend:ship as of his )non
y, and one reason 
why his party )l
Ver rewardpd hilli with cabinet. rank 
"T:lS, as .Elliot puts it, that "Burke has now got sueh 
a train after hiBI as \yould Sill k allY Olle hut hiuISplf," 
and gops ()lJ to JUlInp foul' <1 is(:'l'(>(] itp(} J l'Íshnlf>JI, of 
'VhOlll he says lllankind is quite" llauspatp<1." 'fhis 
cardinal lack of ùiscl'ctiollllot luerely 8poileù Burke's 
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politieal ehallC"(>K, but it did 
OHll.thiH
 to 
p()il hiH 
literary 
tyle also. IIi
 yioleu('(' of ft't'lillg oftt'll 
If'ads hÍlu tu the usp of grossly exag:gPl'aJ('(l phrase
, 
and uccasionally of phra
el'\ who
e vulgarity is but a 
}>oor substitute for 1'01'('('. Fox said, and with truth, 
that I H.' had ransacked the controvcrðial "TitillgS of 
l\Iiltoll anù Sahllasiu
, that he lllight give fresh 
CllJTCll('y to the violent language of Salmasius 
against l\Iilton, and the still worse language of 
l\Iiltoll against Salmasius. \Vben Goldsmith Hpoke 
of Burke giying up to party what ,vas meant for 
mankind, this was what he Incant. Burke allowed 
his ,vhole nature to be so thoroughly mastered by 
partisanship, that his noblest qualities had only 
incidental opportunities of display, and his errors of 
taste were renlenlbered with malicious exactitude, 
,y hen the greatness of his genius was forgotten. 
These are faults which go far to explain the COIn- 
parative failure of Burke's political career, ùecause 
in political life dexterity and adroitness are qualities 
which go Illueh further than genius. But ,vhell all 
possible allowance has l>een Inade, it llUlst he con- 
fessed that Burke had about binl that grand style 
which, ,vhether in life or literature, ahvays dis- 
tinguishes the really great man. There ,vas a 
lllagnificence about the man which awed lllen into 
adn1Íration, even in spite of thelllseives. He 1l10ycd 
upon the stage with a certain largeness of act.ion 
which no other had, and when he chose he cOlnpletely 
dominated it. In tbf' slnall scuffles of Parlialuelltary 
life he was a,,-kwartl and useless, siJnply because he 
was one of those rare Inen who dClllalld a great stage 
for the di
play of thpir powcrR, and are never seen to 
advantage 011 any other. :Burke J't'tluil'p(] grpat qnes- 
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tious to ('all forth hi
 great ne
s, and i1 i
 a pity tIlat 
he e\-er deigned tu 
peak Ull all
 others. Let a 
question Le snch as ru
p uut of the l'eahll of party 
ad \'autage intu the 
Ull pIer ail' of ÍIll perial soleulllÍty 
and nloral COllSet!Uellee; let it be 
ulllething ,,-bi('h 
touched the life of nations, the souree::; of virtue, thp 
inalienable rights of j ustiee; let it above all be it 
question 'which touched the deepest springs uf seuti- 
Inent, and purified the passions by terror and pity- 
and then the full stl'eanl of Burke's genius "Was Ull- 
loosed, aud he becanle an intelleetual giant, liftillg 
the lllost forlllÍdable burdens of thought ,,,ith t
asy 
lllastery, probing their profounde
t depths ,vith 
ahllost superh llnlan power and insight. In such 
lllOlllellts Burkc "was "claù in suùdcn brightne
 like 
a 11UU1 iuspireù." The central force of his genius ,vas 
a brilliant imagination, and it ,vas not uutil his iUl- 
agination kindled that his ,,"hole nlÍnd woke iutu 
activity. But ",'hen once his Ünagination caught the 
flame, his whole lllÌnd 
ecllled to tlU\Y like lllulten 01'4..'. 
He tour ht
d the 8uprellle heights of thought, of pas- 
sion, of feeling, ,vithout an pfiort. lIe ,vas swept 
a"Tay upon the ClUTent of his o,vn strong pas
ion, anù 
was its slave rather than its master. 


Across his sea of mind 
The thought came streaming like a blazing ship 
Upon a mighty wind. 


l\len looked on ,,"itl1 a,ve, a
 upon SOllle supernatural 
display. They asked \\Thether this could indeed be 
the man ,,-hOll1 they had jeered at with tipsy wit the 
night before last, auù ,v11o had been able to find no 
jest in reply. It ,vas Burke indeed, but. it "
as Burke 
tl'allsfignretl. It ,vas Burke ,vith the grosser aud 
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lesser elCJllcnts of his nature purgc(l 
nvay ill thp 
flalllc of lUlluè.luitarian pas
ion, alltl ".ith only tlIp 
t'8sent ial gellius left. 'Yheu \ve rea<.l the grcater pas- 
sagefo: of nurkc'
 Rpceches and writiugH, we are 
t ill 
full of wonder at, their brilliance anti grauùpur; and 
by that we may juùgP 1.10\V cnormous their 
1lpcL luust 
have bcpll wh('n the qlu'stiollS of ,,
hich they treat wer.
 
living questioH
, antI the words \Ve rea<.l at the db- 
tanee of a century were Hpokcn ",vith a voiee of thunùer 
iuto the ears of liviug UH'U. 
It is this grand sty 1.., this quality of lllagnificence, 
\yhich has raised Bnrkp' 
 I>arlianlPutary Rpeecht.s 
into permanent literature. He first roused the Eng- 
lish luind to the appl't'cia
ion of the vastness of that 
Iudian Elupire \vhich Englan<.l had ,von for herself, 
and to the truth that conquest brings responsibility 
as well as glory. He brought into the politics of his 
time a just and hunlane tendency, "rhich has in- 
creased and strengthened ever since. He bated all 
forl11s of oppre
sion and despotis111 with a perfect 
hatred, and was nev
r roused to such noble eloquenee 
as \vbt:'11 be v{as pleading the cause of the oppressed. 
The derision \vith \vbich the House often treated hinl 
'was, in truth, the measure of his moral greatness. 
Dull natures resented-as dnllnatnres only can-the 
fierce goadings of Hi Ulan who was full of the 
enthusiaslll of humanity. \Vhy did Burke perpetu- 
ally preach to thenl the wrongs of Inùia. ? '''"hat ,vas 
India.? It was" the prize of British conquest, and 
should be treated as a prize. 'Vhat possessed Burke 
to talk about th
 rights of Hinùus 
 l\Ien who r
- 
fuseù civil rights to the ÅJuerican colonists "w'ere not 
like]

 to adnlÍt that IIil1dus had any rights to be out- 
raged, oi. any cude of honour to oe abused. ___-\11 the 
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barbari
 insularity of British ignorauf'c and pr(:judice 
rose up agains1 Burke when he pleaded the claims of 
India, and his opponents found it easier to hoot him 
down than to ans,ver him. In fact, he could not be 
aus,,'ered. He ,,"'as right, and luen knew that he was 
right. 
The magnificent detachment, the singular and 
almost sublÍ1ne isolation of the man, was not It'ss 
impressive than his eloquence. Th
 t'loquence itsplf 
w'as like nothing that the Hou:se of Coullnons had 
listened to before or since. It possessed a peclùiar 
richness of quality, besides which the sparkling speech 
of Sheridan seemed jejune, and the eloquence of Fox 
unfinished. It abounded in a species of sublime 
imagery such as no other English orator has ever 
commanded. It was, in fact, the unrestrained out- 
pouring of a great intellect, perhaps the fullest and 
ripest intellect of his time. 
"r e cannot wonder at the sort of Í1npotcnt fury 
which possessed the minds of his adversaries, 'whose 
only notion of governing India was to suck her life- 
blood out by infanlOUS rapacities and spoliations, 
w hen they listened to such a passage as this. He 
pictures the sort of men who were sent out to govern 
India thus: "AniInab
d by all the avariee of age, 
and all the iInpetuosity of youth, they roll in, one 
after another, ,vave after wave, and th(>1"p i:s lluthing' 
bpfore the eyes of the natives but an endlt
ss, hopeless 
prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage, 
,vith appetites continually renewing for a food which 
is continually wasting." Then they return honle, 
glutted with wealth, "and their prey is lodged in 
England; and the cries of India are given to seas 
and winds, to be blown about, in every breaking up 
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of the lllonsoon, oycr a l'PIllOtc and unh('ari ng o('t'au." 
III Inùia, he bittcrly exclaÍlnH_ all thp VÍ('PH operate 
by .which &udden fortuncs are aequircù, while ill Bug- 
land are often displayed by the saIne pcrson the 
virtues whi('h disvens
 hereditary \vcalth, 1:50 that 
"hCl"e th
 ll1ë:1nufactnrel' and the husballdnlan ,vill 
hle

 the just. anù punctual hand that in India La:-; 
torn the cloth from the luuln, or "rested the :scanty 
portion of rice and Halt. frolll the peasant uf Bengal, 
or ,vrullg froin hiIll t]u' very OpiUlll in ,vhich he fOl'. 
gets his oppression and his opprt'Hsors." Such 
lllasterpieces as these have long Hince been rel'o
- 
nizeù a::; among the noblest passages of English 
literature. They are kept alive not Inerely by their 
rhetorical brilliance, but by the intelu:;e fhnne of 
moral po,ver which animates theIne They are 
Iuodels of declamation, and Inore than this, they are 
models of magnificent style, of the power and stateli- 
ness to which the English language can attain when 
it is wielded by the hand of a great master. 
The comn10n periJ of what Inay be ('c.tlled the grand 
style is grandiloquence, and this peril Burkp has Bot 
al,vays escaped. Thl' purple patehe
 are not always 
introdueed with good tastt', or ,vith a, corre{'t t'ye to 
the general hal'lnollY of (>ffect.. Like B10Rt artists ,,,110 
produ('(' broad and po,verful eff'e('Ís, his ,yorknulllship 
is foIolnetiInes coarse, and his colours are SOlllctilllf'S 
crude and hot. Burke's tf>1l1peramen1 was that of the 
poet, and that "ras ,vhy everythillg was seen through 
the golden haze of iInaginatiol1. I-lis first book, the 
lucmorable essay on the Sublime and Berlutiful, is the 
lnallifesto of a poetic genius. It is the index to 
Burke's minù, and sufficiently de(']al'e
 on ,,'hat food 
he had llouris]wd his thoughts. The fine
t pa
ages 
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of aneient poetry, t'spt'('ially of JI('brt'w poetry, an' 
thl're ('itt'd and explailH'd; aud when Burke ('aull01 
find an adt'qllate translation, he Blakes Olle for hiul- 
self, a
 in the admira1Jle trall
eript of tile liues of 
Virgil ,,,hieh describe Vulcan'
 CLtYC iul
Xlla: 

 l'hr('(
 
'rays of tu:isted shulcers, three oj'1.l:atcry cluuds, three oj' 
fire, llnd three oj' the winged south 'teind: thllt
 mi.nd 
they in the u'ork terrific lightnings, and 8vllnt1, ((Ilil fear, 
and anger, ll'ith pursuing jillIllCð." 
But ii. woulù be a lllistake to snppo
e that Burke 
always U:ses one 
tyle, aud that a sty Ie of superh 
rhetorical aÙorulneut. He uses whatcycr style best 
suits hi
 iUllueùiate purposc. lie can be terse, un- 
adorned, homely, colloquial, as ,veIl as gorgeous, ill- 
genious, aud philosophical. He can cOllcelltl'atc his 
passion into 
ingle viyid phrases, as 'when he spp
tks 
of the "lh
ing ulcer of a ('orrodiug memory." I-fp i
 
never nlonotonouH, bt'eau
e he is ahvays vadous. He 
can write in the clearest and Jllost uneolourt'd of 
prose, as in his Thoughts on the Present DiscoJlt('nt.
; 
or in glowing diatribe, as in bis Reflectiuns on f!lp 
French Revolution; or with an over\yhehnillg' passion 
of scorn and anger, as in the famous Letter to a 

oble 
Lord, which lVIr. l\lorley has called the 1l10st brilliant 
repartee in th
 language. So divers.... i:s his power 
that one of his critics has said, and s('arcely ,,-ith eX- 
aggeration: "Burke's writing is ahnost unrivalled 
for its combination and dexterous interchange of ex- 
cellencies. It is b:y turns stat.istics, nlctaphYf'ies, 
painting, poetry, cloquence, wit, and wisdoln, it i
 so 
cool and so warlH, so luechanical and so iInpulsi\Te, 
so Ineasur
d and so inlpt.'tuou8, SO clear and so pro- 
found, so Rinlple and 
o ri('h. Ih., :-;eutpIH'PR al'P no,,? 
tht:' shortest and IlU\V t 11l' longest; 110\" hare as I
utler, 
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autI nuw fignrpcl as ,J('),(,JIlY Taylor; BOW COllver
a 
tioual, and llO'" urnat
., i IltPllSt o alld elaborate ill the 
highe:-;t d(
gn'p. IIp ('lost's Jllany of his paragl'aph
 
in a rllshi ng tll under allll lip)')" Hood of clo(1 uellce, aud 
open
 the next as eahnly as if he had cea::;cd to be the 
$une bpillg." 'rhe only cx('pptioll that we llecù take 
to this de
(,l'iptioll i::; the lL
e of the "Tol'd
 ",vit" and 
,( luechallical," as applied to Burke. Dr. Johllson 
said ,vith truth that Burke's wit was bluut, that ill 
fact it was a quality which he did not possess. As 
for being "lucchanical," this is the ycry thillg that 
Burke could ncyer be. On the cOlltrary, he did more 
than allY other writer of the eightecllth century to 
break the bOllds of lllcchallism ,,-hich Johnson and 
his school had laid upon literary expression. The 
very critic who has thus called him lllechanical ha::, in 
another plact' said, with a clearer pPl'ception of the 
truth, that "all good and vigorous Ellglish Htyles 
siuee Burke's-that of God ,vi 11, that. of Fo::;ter, that 
of Hall, that of Coleridge, that of De Quincey, are 
lunch inùebteù to the power ,vith which Burke stirred 
the stagnallt waters of our literature, alld by which, 
",hile professing himself an eneluy of revolutions, he 
himself establisheù one of the greatest, most belleficial, 
and most lasting-that of a ncw, lllore ÏIllpassiolleù, 
anù less cOllventiollal mode of addressing the intel- 
leets and hearts of men." But the geeat(lst quality 
of his writings lllust still bp recognized in that Bpecies 
of spiritual aloofne
s .which helù him, as it 'were, 
poist'd high aboye his inullediate 
ubject, with l1Ïs 
eye fixpù on the broader issue8 and relations of thiugs, 
in sOllltothing of ph iloHophic, but stillluore ufp1'oplletic 
intensity of visioll. Gl'('atlle

 of 
tyle ari:se:-5 after all 
not frolll aeeidental gl'(l('(' or glu\\T of l'xprt'ssiun : it 
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springs fl'OlU ROJl1ething d(
epl'r-1 he grpat luind au<l 
the noble tel1lper. 
The greates1 of Burke's \Vritillg
, and. the one which 
produced the !llost profound eft'l'('t U pOll his tÜues aud 
his own fortnIlP
, "'a
 his Rf:/h'ctiuJls un the };1l'eJlch 
Revolution. Kothillg that he wrote has been Illore 
widely reaù, and in it the best and ,,'orst qualities of 
his genius are displayed 'with singular abandolJllleIlÌ. 
Its literary qualities are great. and undeniable. Fc\v 
passages in English literature are better known than 
that lllarvellous dcscri ption of .l\Iarie Antoinette a
 
he saw her in her happy days, aud of that burst of 
llluurnful anger against the foes ,vIto 11ad hwuiliated 
her. "But the age of Chivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, economi::;ts, and calculators has succeeded, 
alld the glory of Europe is extinguished. N evcr, 
never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to 
rank and sex, that proud snbnlÏssioll, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the 11 part, which 
kept alive, even in :servitude it
elf, the spirit of an 
exa1ted freeùoIll. The unùought grace of life, the 
cheap defcllSe of nations, the nurse of Inanly Sf>lltÜllent 
anù heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone, that sellsi- 
biJity of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt 
a stain like a wound, which inspired courage while 
it luitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself lost. half its evil 
by lusiug all its grosslle:SH." The Hpectacle of Burke 
suddenly trallsforIued into the panegyrist of the 
}'),plleh Court nlight \v(->ll prove an astounding one 
ùoth tu his fricnds and foeH. But in reality the change 
,,'as not a change of principle. In all that tou('heù 
the higher scntiInellts of lifc, Burke had always been 
intensely conservati ve. He still profesH
ù to love a 
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"manly, moral, r
gulated lihprty," and in this hp 
only said afresh what, he had said tcn ycars before- 
"The liberty, the only liherty I lllcan, is a libprty 
connected \\Tith order." Burke ,vas silnply the first 
great Englishman to perceive the violence \vhich was 
being bred in French politics, and to walk in that 
pathway of unpopular renunciation which was after- 
'wards to be trodden by 'Vordsworth and Coleridge. 
But the really relnarkable thing about Burke's 
panlphlet was that it displayed a political foresight 
which was little short of prophetic. It was published 
in 1790, 'when the foremo
t minds of Europe t'ntt'r- 
tained nothing but the Jnost brilliant hopes of the 
Revolution. The dreaùful spectre of the Terror had 
given no sign of its advancing footsteps. The very 
word Republic had not yet been breathed, and the 
king still believed constitutional goVerIllllent possi- 
ble. Robespierre was an obscure name. l\Iarat ha(l 
sonlewhere about this time been convicted of theft at 
the Oxford Assizes. Danton was unknown. The 
little Corsican who was to change the lnap of Europe 
was a youth still learning the rudinlents of Dlilitary 
science. At the hour when Burke wrote, not one 
single voice had been lifted up in ,yarning of any 
such catastrophes as these. The very ,visest and lllost. 
cautious of men had "golden hopes for France and 
all 11lankind.' , Burke's book was a storm - bell rung 
when the sky was clear, when a new day of the 
brightest and J110st reasonable hope :seelued breaking 
over Europe. 'Ve luay adulÍt now that Burke wrote 
fl'Olll ÏIllperfect inforIuation, and with an entirely iUl- 
pPl'fpet rpalization of tlu}, real eausp
 which worked 
out tht' Revolution. 'Vt' Jllay htllu'nt that hp ,vho 
had so nobly championed the native rights of llindus 
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should Hu(l nothing to say Oil bphalf of the FJ'ell
h 
sl'l'f, to wl10se fanlÏlle-strieken apppal t11p reply of the 
.French aristocra<,y was that he should eat gl'a::;::;. But 
howc,-er Üuperfectly Burke realized thc true canses 
of tlH
 Re,"olutìon, he accurately per
eiveù its conrse 
,,-hen he prophesieù that its eud ,,,ould be a new 
despotism, fiercer, lllÏghtier, anù Ulore intolerant. than 
Europe haù ever knowu or <lre
llned of. Thl
re is no 
instance of politieal preseience in English history so 
rCJllarkable as this. Three 3T(,
ll'H later, in the ,1an- 
ual'y of 1793, the lle'v
 of thc expcntion of 1-1ouis XVI 
l'eaehpd London, aud it thcn seeuu'd as if a great un- 
heeded prophecy had conlC trne. The ,,-hole nation 
l)Ut, Oil nlourning, and Burke found hÜnself at once 
the 1l10st fal110us and 11108t po\ycrful man in the coun- 
try. It. was then that. the full fruit of his paillphiet 
began to be seen. It is scareely too l11UC'h to say that. 
it. "'"as Burk(ì who directed the cour:se uf foreign pol- 
itics for the ncxt twenty years, that that long series 
of 'val'S which cuhninated at "raterloo began in tha1 
wave of intense feeling wbich RwPpt over the country 
'wbell Inen read Burke's paulphlet, and found three 
years later that its terrible verification had COlli- 
llleneed. 
For hiIlV..,t 1 If, ho"Wever, the vindication ofllis opinions 
was ê:l heavy price tu pay for that ,,-ide disruption of 
Jl'iplldshipH whiC'h ensued. He had heronlP pupular 
,vith the nlen who had hatpd hiIu an thpir livps, and hp 
had lost th.. love of 111en who had hOHonrpd hÏ1n with 
thl' fripndships of years. lIe ,vas ,'"iudieated, but be 
,vas solitary; hp ,vas llUdÜullayp(1. and was sustaiued 
doubtlpss by his nIlCOIl(lU
l'abl(
 loyc of truth; but 
'whell a Ulan I'(,
u'lws the bordprs of age, the loss of 
friendship cannot but leaye its sorrowfull11ark npon 
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hin!. TIc ,vas not indecd the sort of Juau who could 
tulcrah
 a friendship which igllured ,vhat he f__,it to 
be eun\Tietions of solelull and ahllust religious gra\rity. 
lIe wouLd bold out his haud tu nu JUaB who appro\rpd 
of that wllÏch he had deuounced witl1 all th{' power 
of all intensely earnest nature. IIp Juadc his ('reed 
thp sword of division, ,vllieh rut tlu'ough evpry hond 
of ancient love, of lifelong fello\vship, of 1I1l1Ìual sery- 
H'P. To argu(' whether he .ww'; right or wrong in 
this is futile: it was for hilll a sinlple necessity of his 
nature. It \VaR the price he was prepared to pay in 
'v hat he deemed the service of truth, and he paid it 
witl1 unflinching fortitude. But to those who had so 
long lo\red and trusted him, all this seemed not so 
much fortitude as ubstinacy, not so much a change of 
yipw as the recantation of every princi pIc on which 
his life had been built up. They looked upon him 
with sorrowful eyes, and perhaps felt that they nlÏght 
,veIl quote of him the great lines which l1e had ex- 
pounded with so nluch force in his earliest book: 


He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than archangel rnin'd, and th' excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new ris'n, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


To thc last, disappoinhllcnt I)Ul'sned Burke. \VhCIl 
at length his lifelong labours for his country were 
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ahout to b(
 rewarded by a pp('ragc, his only 
Oll di....d 
after a sl10rt illlH..'
s, and tilt' a,lTallgPIlH.'llt
 fur the 
peprage broke down. }"PW pa
sages in literature are 
nlore touching than that in \\'hieh he lamcnts his 

on, saying, "The storlli ha
 gOlle oyer nIe, and I lie 
like one of those old oaks ,vhich the late ilurrie(lne 
has scattered about me. I am stripped of all lUY 
honour
 ; I alli torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate 
on the earth. I alli alone. I bave none to Jneet illY 
enClllÏes ill the gate. I livc in an inyerted ord{
l'. 
Tho:-ip 'who ought to havp succeeded nle have gUllP 
before nle. They ,,'ho t:;houhl hayp bPt'1l to JH(
 as 
po:-;terity are in the !)la,ee of i.tll ('t'sto rs. " The Ï1nage 
which Burke useù is at OllC'e Hi grand and t rue one; 
and this element of magnificence, ,vhich had always 
distinguished him, characterized him to the end. lIe 
is as ÍJnpressi'Te in his solitary old age as in the 
height of his power, and presents to the nlÍnd's eyc 
to the last a singularly pieturesque and striking 
figure. lIe stand
 out. alnong the lnen of his tÏ1ne 
'with a grandt'ul' of outline such as distinguisht'd Sir 
"T alter I
aleigh 
t111ong the wTiters of EJizabeth, and 
the sallIe vivid personality re,Teals itsplf in all his 
writings. lIe ,vas one of those men of "Thorn pos- 
terity finds it difficult to fornl a judgluent 11igh 
enough to be accurate, shnply because the Ulan ,vas 
far greater than his works, and his works arc but 
fraglnents of a mind which might have achieved far 
higher ]"t'sults, had his life been free fronl the cares 
and vt'xatiolls of party warfare. "T p have, ho'Wever, 
to take him ,vith the def
{'ts of his qnaliti(-'s; and if 
hf' has not the ('ahn in('isiyp force of Raeon, 1101' tlll
 
sf l'pngth of 'rilton, hp ('0111('8 Ileal' to the one in his 
profound grasp of priuci pIes, and the other in superb 
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foree of expression, and is entitlel1 to be ranked with 
those who have used the l
nglish language 'with the 
noblest flexibility and music, and for the service of 
the greatest moral purpu::;e
. 



VI 
ED'V ARD GIBBON 


Born at Putney, Ap,'il 27, 1737. First 1.'01. of Decline and Fall 
puhlMhed, 1776, the last 1788. Died, 1794. 


W HEN we pass from Burke to Gibbon, the 
sensation which we experience is like a 
change from the tropic to tIlt' ternperat
 
zone. The life and individuality of Burke are full 
of vivid colour, and iInpress us with a f5cnSe of po'wcr 
and splendour. It is easy to &ty that they are sonlC- 
tilues elothed in a certain Jlleretricious glitter, as it is 
easy to find fault ,,
ith tropic scencry for a gorgeous- 
ness which oppresses us, and a fullness of light which 
i8 Ulonotonous. But ,vhen we enter the region of 
gray seas and clouded skies, we at least reu1cmbcr 
with regret the glory of the reahn which we have 
left, and we find it difficult to accustoll1 ou1'seh-es to 
the flat outline and drab colour of an environu1ent 
o 
different. Burk
' s life Jnove.
 through a r('gion of 
swift aud niagical transitions, and is fascinating fron1 
first to last: Gihbon's travels on a plane of rigid 
comlnonplace. Johnson and his friends impress us 
differently, but each figure is instinct with life, and 
allures us with a tragic or pathetic interest. Gibbon 
is a great author, but we do not fef'l hinl to be a great 
Inan. It is in vain that we read his letters or study 
his journals, to catch some glealns of that. alluring 
individualit.y which has oftcn luade the lives of far 
le
,; fauions men a subject of perpetual interest,. We 
82 
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have 110 rppol't of his conversations, nor is Uwr(
 upon 
recorù a 
iugle sayiug of his which i
 rClllcluucrcù 1()1' 
its wit, its insight, it
 brilliance, or its epigrammatic 
force. lIe appears in the pages of Boswell, but it is 
only as a lay-figure on that c'!'o.wllcd stage. Virtually 
he lives only in the imlllortality of his one great book, 
The Decline and Pa,ll of the llolJtan ElJtlJÏre. \Vhen "-e 
have mentioned the book, ,,-e have sUlllllled up the 
life of the man. 
On the other banù, it may be said that such a 
statCJuent is in itself impressive. There is scarcely 
another exaluple in English literature of a 111an ,,-ho 
ùeùicated himself with such entire devotion to a 
single task, and who so c0l11pletely subordinated hÏ111. 
self to one profound literary alllbition. ,,-rhen .we 
look at Gibbon's life from this point of view, we can. 
not help feeling that it is after all ilhunined by a 
faint and yet real glow of poetry. For the devotion 
of the scholar is not less lloble than the ardour of the 
poet, and his steady fulfillment of a dominant pur- 
pose is scarcely less impressive than the more rapitl 
and public triumphs of the statesman. "r e see in 
Gibbon a noble example of 'what one great and soli- 
tary purpose, clearly conceiveù and resolutely fol. 
lowed, can make of a life that otherwise n1ight have 
been wasted in epicurean sloth, or futile and con. 
fuseù ambitions. In the sickly and dilettante youth 
of Gibbon there was nothing that promised greatness. 
At Oxford he learned nothing, and of that period of 
his carepr said with bitter truth: "To the UniY
r- 
sityof Oxford I ackuo.wledge 110 obligation, and she 
,viB as readily l'enOUllee l11e for a son a::; I all1 willing 
tu tlis('laim l1er fur a IJlotber. [spent. fourtpen 
Jllonths at l\Iagdalcll CoBege: they proved thc IJlOSt 
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idle and unprofitahle of nlY whole life." But Gibbon 
had that ,,
hich Oxford could neither give 1101' take 
away-the iuborn ardou!' of scholarship. lle says 
that he took with hiIn to Oxford a stock of erudition 
which might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a schoolboy might have been 
ashamed. For this state of things the desultory 
character of his previous education is to be blamed. 
A great or finished scholar he never was, in the sense 
in ,,
hich "e reckon Porson or Bentley great aud 
finished, or indeed in the degree to which many other 
lllen of his generation attained. But he brought with 
him to the toils of scholarship a literary instinct and 
a pow"er of using knowledge 'v hich Dlen like Porson 
lacked; and thus his com parati vely unfinished 
scholarship ,vas of far greater service to the world 
than the uncirculated wealth of their more recondite 
learning. 
It may, indeed, be well doubted whether a univer- 
sity training does not do more to impede the gro\vth 
of literary genius than to develop it. It is a strik- 
ing fact that a brilliant university career has rarely 
been the portion of those who have become the great- 

st forces in our literature. Among poets, Shake- 
speare knows little Latin, and less Greek; Byron's 
residence at a university is more notorious for its dis- 
sipation than its scholarship; and Shelley is ex- 
pelled frout Oxford \vhile yet a mere boy. Ålllong 
novelists, Stott finds his education in the free life of 
the Border, and Dickens in the streets of London, 
\vhile the foundations of the ,,
ide scholarship of 
George Eliot arc laid ill the qUil>t life of a "Tar\vick- 
:shire farllll1ousc. AJllOllg our Illuderll historians, 
Grote, ,,,ho perhaps ,vas the 1110st scholarly, was not 
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traillP(} in a univ(>rsity. The 1i
t luight he indt.fi- 
llit..ly extelldc<l. In (j.ihhon'H o,nl (lay thc 1i'
"H of 
llul'kp and Uold::smith furni
ht.ù st riking CXë:Ull ph>
 ()f 
tlI(' gro,,-th of litcrary p;cllius to ,vhieh the allt'ipnt 
scats of public learning Lad eontributcrl nothing. 
The truth appears to be, that wl1ile a university lllay 
ÙO lUuch in the ,,-ay of scl101arly training anù disei- 
pline, it is apt to repress originality, and to turll out 
scholars who are nloulded after a COIUIUOIl pattcrn. 
Had Gibbon pursued a distinguished uni ,'pl'sity 
carecr, it is probable tLat he nlight have bccoille a. 
Fellow of a college, or even a bishop, but he ,vould 
never haye bcen the historian of Rome. lIe has hinl- 
self ahnost. lanlcnted, in one of those curiously frank 
confe
sions which occasionally enliven his IneIlloirs, 
that he did not choose "the fat slunlbers of the 
Church" as the goal of his 
unbition. The lalllcnta- 
tiOB is to us ahnost as ridiculous as the chagrin of 
Rohert Blake when he failed in becon1Ïng a FeIlow 
of l\Icrton. "T e can perhaps as little conceivc Gib- 
bOll sv{aying the crozier of the bishop, as the great 
adluiral of the Comlllonwcalth restraining his ener- 
gies ,ritLin the decorous linlÏts of an Oxford Fellow-- 
sLip, but we can IlO"
 perceÏ\Te that such disappoint- 
llll'nts were part of that eternal law of fitness ,,
bich 
works in hUlnan affairs. Perhaps the two circulll- 
stances .which did n10st to fit Gibbon for the labours 
of his life were, first, that. his university caref'l" 
"
as brief, and second, that his rPllloval froln Oxford 
resulted in a resid<>nce of five years at Lausaune. 
It was in Lausanne that Gibbon discovered the 
bent of his own genius, aud began to train his powers 
after a Juethod of his OWl1. He read voraciously iG 
the alleient ('Iassies, all<l <li<l not trouble LÏIllself 
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ahont thp luinuter details of scholarship. His tutor 
,visely left hiln to hÜllself, and his reading thus lw- 
Cëune not a drudgery, but a delight. In Greek l}(
 
made but. slight progress, and frolll "the barren task 
of searching words in a lexicon ,vithdrpw to the fr....c
 
and fanliliar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus." 
He easily adapted hinlself, not IllPl'ely to the luethoùs 
of Continenta1 lifp, but to the ways of Continental 
thought. \Vhen we consider that tl1ese five years 
covered the lllost formative period of youth, "we {'an 
appreciate the effect they \vould have in giving fresh- 
ness of outlook and originality of reflection to a lllÍ1H.l 
like Gibbon's. They freed him fronl any trace of in- 
sularity, and moulded his thought. to a European 
breadth. French becallle the language in ,yhich he 
habitually thought, and of that contenlpt for for- 
eigners which was so conlnlon eyen alllong edueated 
Euglishrnen in Gibbon's day he "'as wholly enlallci- 
})ated. The result of these combined influences "Tas 
that when he approached the great ,,'ork of his life, 
he brought to it a nlÏnd trained to singular breadth 
of vision, and his ,vritings have always been alllong 
thosp which have been best kno\yn and best appre- 
ciated by Continental peoples. 
A great deal has been written about Gibbon's cold- 
ness of nature, but one can be by no llleal1S sure that 
there is any real ground for the 
harge. A careful 
recapitulation of some of the cardinal points ill his 
life would lead us to a different conclusion. At six- 
teen he bas enough religious enthusiasm to elnbrace 
the doctrines of Rome, and to take up precisely the 
i utellectual position into which Ne"WIUall was driven 
llillety years later. In an his falllily relationsllÌps 
his condut"t ,vas perfect. It is not an easy position 
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for 3 
on and hcir to rcturn aftt'r 
Ollle y(>ars of for- 
eign eùucation to find a 
tPl)}llother ill po&
e
:-;ion, and 
hi
 own prospects elubarrasscd and ::-;criou
ly threat- 
ened. But the amiability of Gibbon SlllOOthcd all 
difficulties; his affection for his stepmother was deep 
antl 
onstallt, and to the la
t he was always willing 
to luake sacrifices that bel' jointure nlight be nlade 
Sl'(,Ul'e. He was able to ill
pire so Jlluch love in his 
fl'iplld Deyverdull, that after years of separation 
Dl'yverdun could say that he hatlnot pm.;sed a single 
day without thinking of hiIll, and could imagine 
nothing more conducive to the happiness of both 
than that they should spend thcir old age together. 
Years later, when be was greatly enfeebled in health, 
the news of Lady Sheffield's death was sufficient to 
lnake hiln break up his home at Lausanne, and 
tra \Tel honle post-haste that he might console Lord 
Shefficld in his sorrow. In this journey he ,vas ac- 
cOlllpanied by the son of a deceased friend, wbo was 
proutl to act as bis courier, and Gibbon renlLtrks, 
"IIis attachUlent to me is the sole lllotive which 
prompts him to undertake this troublpsollle journer." 
These are scarcely the incidents which we should ex- 
l)Cct to find in the life of a ('old-hearteù luan. And 
over against such facts as these ,,,hat is there to spt, 
except bis account of the rpaSOllS ,vhieh prompted 
hinl to renounce his boyish love t()l' Susanne Curchod, 
afterwards l\ladame Necker: "After a painful 
struggle I yielded to IllY fate; I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a SOll." It is not an unusual thing for 
youths of twenty, who are entirely dep('uùellt on their 
parents, to be dri VCll to a silnilar eonclusion, though 
they are rarely able to dcs('ribe it ,,'ith sl1('11 artistie 
ten:;elless. Yet it is upon this (.iI'CUIll::.;taU(...., and the 
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ullfountled go
sip of Rouss<>au ,,'hich sprang froll1 it, 
that the charge of cold-hpartedlless agaiust Giuuûn is 
ba
(ld. It is difficult to kllO\V what the aceus<>rs uf 
Gïbuon want. So far as vue ean judge, they an
 
aggrieved because he did not defy his father and 
elop
 with the lovely daughter of the G
nevesp pas- 
tor. The ronlIDellts of l{ou:sseau are both spiteful 
allù ridit'ulous. Ht" is glad that Gibbon left her 
alolle, and he detests hiln for doing so. If he had 
taken her to England she would have uecll miserable, 
and because he did not take bel" to J1Jl1glanc1 he is a 
heartle:::;s trifler. That is the head and front of his 
offenùing. If the charge means that Gibbon "Tas not 
reckless and romantic, that he did not spoil his life 
to gratify a boyish attachnlent, and an attachnlcnt 
which later years proved to have been anything but 
deep on either siùe, then we may frecly a(hnit it, aud 
all that it implies. Gibbon's was a singularly equa- 
ble and amiable nature, and those solid qualities of 
affection which characterized his conduct in the nlost 
difficult circulllstancrs of his life-circumstances, 
moreover, in which romantic people are often apt to 
display considerable cupidity and selfishness-lnay 
very well be set off against that lack of unconsidered 
passion which Rousseau alld his followers HO luuch 
deplored in Gibbon. 
A much stronger case can be made out against 
Gibbon 011 the score of his lack of political insight 
alld enthusiasm. He has told us that he entered 
Parliament without patriotislll and without pride. 
On the great public questions which agitated his 
generation, he had no opinion and uttered no voice. 
lIe llPver Ollce opened his lips in the Hou
e, and his 
services ,,'pre lÍ111ited to 
tri(.t party docility. He 
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gaye his vote as occasion rCtluirpd, 'without tl'ol1hlill
 
hilHsclf ,vith any incon'''cniellt s('ruples of eOll
ei{,ll('t'. 
lie ne'''er gl'a
peù the political facts of his tillLP, and 
was thercfore absolutply destituÌt
 of any real vision 
of their nlealliug. lIe did not. percei ve tile real issupfo; 
of the Alnerican '\T ar. Eyen a triflcr like IIorace 
"Talpol e ILad a clpar vie,v uf the case, and spoke 
of it not Illerely "\\ ith statesILLèLlllike prpscience and 
sagacity, but with urgent patriotic passion. Gibbon 
louked upon it with aggra,"ating nonchalance. He 
appears to have had uo illterest in a. struggle 'which 
'was dislHembpring the cnlpire and creating a new 
nation, and he could never lllake up his mind 011 the 
great issues Vt"hich were inv
lved. He was for a little 
time a melllber of the Board of Trade, with a salary 
of æl,OOO per annUli. lIe says that he neyel' recei '''ed 
so much, but whatever he rcccived it 'was 1110re than 
he earned, for the duties wcre purely nOlninal. This 
wa." onp of the abuses which Burke attacked with his 
1110St brilliant vehenlellce in his great speech on Eeo- 
Ilomical RpforlLl. "This board," said Burke, "is a 
sort of tCll1pCrate bed of influcnce, a sort of gently 
ripening hothousc, where cight Inenlbers of Parlia- 
lllent receive salaries of a thousand a year for a CCl'- 
tai n given tÌlue, in order to nuÜure at a propcl' tÏ1ne 
a claÌlll for t,vo thousand, granted for doing less." 
No onc ,vas nlore ready to concur in the truth of this 
dC'Hcription than Gibbon himself. He ,vas cynically 
frank about the motives which led billl into political 
life. and the pricc he put upon hÍlllself. The only 
excusc for Ids conduct is to be found ill the fact that 
he Ii ved in an age of political corruption, and that is 
but a sbalnbling apology for all historian of Rou1e 
,vho lived in the age of Burke. But the truth of the 
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ea:-;(' is that Gibbon neyer ought to hav(' entcrl'd 
Parliauu'ut at all. IIis ,vas tile teH1pel'
tlLlCllt of the 
s{'holar who lives in the })ast, and is ".ithout "ital 
interest iu tl}(
 prescnt. Ili
 fl'ipIHI Dl':rv(>rdull knew 
hinl better ,yhen he wrote: 
'I advise you nut only 
lJot to solicit a pla('o, but to rcfms(
 one if it "ere 
offerpd you. ".,. ould a thousand a year Illak
 up to 
you for thp loss of five days a ,,"cek 
" It is Ï1npos- 
sihle to grudge Gibbon the t,\,o or thn
p thousand 
pounds ,vhich he received fro III the GovernU1cnt, 
","hen we recollect. the sort of IueH who grc,v 'wealthy 
through the lifelong plunder of the public purse, but 
his best friends must always regret that he ever ac- 
cepted it. The Parliaillentary life of Gibbon was a 
mistake froll1 first to last, and it is inlpossible to 
tllink of it in any other way. 
""hen Gibbon turned his eycs from tIle affairs of 
EnglÜ;h politics to the great drama of tIle Dcrlinc 
anll }"'all of Ancient Rome, he becalne a different luau. 
Unable to discern the drift of English politics, or to 
understand the latent forces ,vhich were rapidly pre- 
paring the French Reyolution, he pierced at once to 
th
 Sf>('rct rau:s
s whicl1 broke up the greatest elnpirf> 
of antiquity, and he survey
c1 that trelncndous S('l
np 
'with an iutf'llectual insight ,yhich genius alone could 
confer. Hitherto he luul engaged in no pursuit ,vhieh 
hall really liberated the highest. qualities of his lllÌlld 
or truly interested llÏn1. lIe had been indiffcrcnt to 
10""(', inùiffèrent to the nlilitary duties w'hich aùsol'ùcd 
his early lnanhood, and lle was Índifferput to the public 
lif
 of England. Rut the idea of the Juighty elnpil'e 
of a.nei
nt ROll1e, thp glory of its powflr, the disi ntf'- 
gration of its Rtr(>])gtlI, the IUllg rpcord of battles aud 

ipg('s ,vhi
h dragged it to its fall, the interllal JIlOYP- 
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)upnt
 whi('h nnllenninpd its despot iSln and shook its 
pridl', t hc !h'c centurics of that Sllrt
 and splpnd id <1('- 
(
ay, and the final patlH:'tic contrast b(
tw(,Pll thp 1
011lt' 
of tIll' Ca
sa,rs and HOUIC as it is to-day-a spoliatt'd 
glory, a ruined splelldonr, yet still l11agnifieel1t and 
ÌJnpusing ill its very ùpsolation-tbis ,,"as the spectacle 
'which suddenly broke the lethargy of Gibbon's mind, 
aud t'lll<llll'ipah'd it with a glorious liberty. It is not 
infre(-!llpnt to find a really great l11in<1 snnk in apath
1' 
for ,,-aut of a ('Olll pclling tbuught, a dOlUillal1t iÙPil, a 
eOllllnellSlll'ate 
ullbit ion. Theil sOluethiug rousps 
such a Inind, and at the touch of a llHtgic wauù its 
slumber is brokell. SOlllC hint drops like a seeù illtO 
its prepared soH, and the mind becolllcs so rellewed 
anù yitalized that henceforth it scarcely SecnlS the 
s
unc. This was precisely the history of Gibboll's ill- 
tellect. The 1110nlent 'when his iInaginative sympathy 
,,"as touched with the tbought of the past glory and 
present degradation of RODle, was the 1110lnent that 
frced aU the latent powers of his genius, as ire is 
tha1\ed by the suddcll burst of RUnUl1Cr warn1th. 
Aud ill tbat lllolllcnt, also, his years of widl
 and ir- 
regular study bore fruit. ..A. point of ronl bi nation 
had beell found for his inlnlensp knowledg
. lIe had 
builded better than he knew, and on th
lt foundation 
of undisciplined scholarship which he had laid by his 
own unaided industry, t11('re 'was to rise the edifice of 
an Ï111perishable faDle. 
There are two noble passages in Gibbon's writings 
,,'hich are kllo,vn to all readers. The first is the nar- 
ration of the inception ofl1is w.ork. " It was at ROlne," 
says he, "on the 15th Oetober, ] 764, as I sat III using 

llnid t.he ruins of the Capitol, wl1Ïle the barefooted 
friars ,,,ere singiug Vl'SpCI'S ill the Telllple of Jupiter, 
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t hat the idea of "Titing the decline alid faU of the 
eity first started in IllY Il1Ïnd." Tl1e other tells the 
story of its conclusion. It 'was "OIl the da
y, or rather 
th(l night, of the 27th of 
J une, 1787, behvepll the 
hours of eleven and t,velve, I 'v rote the last lines of 
the last page in a summer- house ill my garden. After 
laying down my pen, 1 took several turns in a Lt1rceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, ,vhich C0l11IUands a 1)1'08- 
})t'ct of the country, the lake, anù the lllountains. 
'The air ,vas telnperate, the sky 'was serene, the silyer 
orb of the IllOOll "ras reflected from the waters, and all 
K ature was silent. I will not dissenlble the first elllO- 
tions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and per- 
haps the establishment of nlY fame. But IllY pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober lnelancboly was spread 
over Jl1Y mind, by the idea that. I had taken an ever- 
lasting lea,ye of an old and agreeable con1pallion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future fate of IllY history, 
the life of the historianlllust be short and preral'iOuH." 
The real story of Gibbon's life-all that the "rorld de- 
sirps to know-lies between these years. He has hiul- 
spIf told us that at first be surveyed his project at "an 
awful distance." He began with the idea of writing 
the history of the decline of a city, and did not realize 
]}o\\r vast was the field which be was destined to oc- 
cupy. If he had foreseen in tbat 1l10lnent of syulpa- 
thetic lllusing, ullùertbe sbadow oftbeTenlple of Jupi- 
ter, the imnlense toil of bis undertaking, perbaps he 
".ould have renounced it ; and if he had not wandered 
aIllong the ruins of the Capitol, and the lllelody of th
 
vespers had not touched SOIne finer chord in his nature 
on that eventful evening, pprbaps 11is gTeat book 
would never have been writtpu. But we Hlny call a 
truec to such conjectures. It is by such seeulÏng acci- 
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deuts that great Blinds are preparpd for great ac11ie\Te- 
lllelìt
, aud in tl1at October evening Gibbon found his 
life-work, literally the task whieh \vas henceforth to 
absorb every \vorki ng lllolnellt of his life. 
The abiding significance of Gibbon's great book 
lies in the fact that it is the first great history of 
IHodern times. It wa
 not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that historic studies assumed a 
large importance. The materials of history existed 
in abundance, but the art of combining into one 
hOlnogeneous whole the scattered memoirs, chronicles, 
and documents, in which tbe past had received a sort 
of piecenleal elltonlblnent, was yet in its infancy. 
Great historic collections, like those of Ryulcr and 
Leibnitz, existed; but the art of wTiting history had 
scarcely passed beyond the stage of rudimentary 
chronicle. Voltaire conunenced the new historic 
epoch in his Age of Louis ...rrv; published in 1751, 
and David Hunle with his History of England, the 
first voluBle of which was published in 1754. But it 
can hardly be questioned that these histories were in 
tlJemselves but tentative experiments in a new method. 
RInne luade little pretellc
 to research, and Robertson, 
who followed in his footsteps, nuule less. Both wrote 
excellently, and HUIllC'S History is still a masterpieee 
of style. What still renutÏned to bp done was to ap- 
proach the study of history in the spirit of scholarly 
inquiry, to treat it with a true comprehension of prin. 
ciples, and in a broad and hnpartial temper. For 
this task Gibbon was adlnirably fitted. In an uncon- 
s
ions fasbion his whole life had been his preparation 
for it. lIe did not ailu, like HIul1e, at writing lnerely 
a lucid re
onl, notable for its literary qualities 
rather than its research; nor did he SiIllply take a 
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thelue, and "Tite upon it for thp sake of its pietnr 
esque possibilities, as did l{obertsoll. lIe brought to 
his task a mind that had been steeped from boy hood 
in literature of the past. He had 
J>areù no pains to 
qualify hÏ111self for his work. He had s('dulously prof- 
ited by ev"ery meallS ofpreparatioll that th\
 sebolarship 
of his tÏ1ue affordt'(l. In th is he was the forerullner 
of Grote and i\Iaeaulay, and ::;taud
 ill the field of 
history as the first mOdeI'll. Later historians have 
Ï111pro'T
d upon his nlcthods and corrected his jndg- 
luents, but his method has nevertheless been generally 
adopted; and no higher testÜnony to his work can be 
fonnd than the verdict of 1\11'. Freelnan, that "what- 
ever else is read, Gibbon must be read too." 
Gibbon's idea of history was a great series of inl- 
posing seenes, a vast panoralua, full of moveluent, 
life, and brilliance, but buttressed at all points hy' 
solid and cOlllpetent scholarship. There is a gorgeous- 
llessand ponlp about Gibbon's history which has never 
heen SUrl)assed. The sentences 1110Ve with stately 
111eaSUre, as it were, to tb
 sound of son1e vast! and re- 
verberating l1lusic. H
 never drops into cOlnnlonplace 
or hecolllcs colloquial. It. would perbaps be hetter if 
be did. There is sOlnething in tlle acute criticislll of 
Porson, "that he draws out the tIn'cad of his ver- 
bosity finer than tIle stal)le of his argulllcnt, and oc- 
casionally reluinds us of that great mall 1\11'. Prig, 
the auctioneer, whose Inauner was so illÏ1nitably flue 
that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as a 
Rapha
1." The Rtyle naturally 1)
co]ne8 oppressiyc 
f,'oln its V('''Y stah-'liness, and the ])l11Hl wearies of its 
snstai Il('<l ])Onl}) and spl('udonr. IIis ppigra111s ar(' 
\\Tought with laboriou8 skill, an<l his selltenf'es nlove 
fronl climax to climax, iu a long aud nlajestic proces 
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Rion, whieh HUggpsts the UHll'eh of arluies on a day of 
pOI11 p and pageant. It is pl'eërninellt1y an artificial 
style as <list inguished from a sÌlllple st
-le. But ,vhen 
this is saiù, the worst is &'1id that can be saiù. Pom- 
pous as it is, the style is appropriate. Th
 whole 
story is so lllagnificent, it cOllllllallds such an extra- 
ordinary retrospect of human greatness, that an his- 
torian llUty well be pardon cd if he lavishes upon it 
all the adorn]nent
 of a splenùid rhetoric. ..t\..nd it 
nlust be addpd also, in all justice, that an adnlÌ- 
rable lucidity characterizes it froBl first to last. If it 
is neyer colloquial, it is llC\Ter slov
nly ; if it is sOlue- 
tÏ1ues grandiloquent, it is always clear; and if it is 
not supple, it is alw"ays pOWPl'ful and hnpressive. 
rrllf
 great blot on Gibbon's Hi8tOl'Y is the entirely 
nlisleading and offi
nsi \Te acpount ,vhich he giyes of 
the early Christians in the two faluous chapters which 
conclude his first volume. Froln his early enthusiasm 
for the Church of Rome he soon relapsed into a sort 
of l'otuplaceut and good-hllllloured Voltairislll, and 
this telnper characterized his entire life. He has 
none of the gibing bitterness of V o1taire, none of his 
airy wit: he is sÏ1nply full of good-natured contelllpt 
for religion. The religious sidp of his nature, like 
Darwin's, 
ee]n
d to haye suffered fro In l)ernUtnC'ut 
atrol)hy. His whole Blind ha.d been occupied with 
othf'r sul
jects, and he was really iJlPapable of under- 
standing the sublÌ1ne enthusiasuls ont of whiph Chris- 
tianity ,vas born. Thus, when he is forped to deal 
with the rise of Christ.ianity, he is consistelltly unjust 
hl'('.111Se ll(
 iR ignorant, and his ignoran('e is of that 
spP('if's .whiC'h 110 scholarship ('ould enlig'htell. He 
dops not ullderf-ìtand t hp ]lPart of 111 an , and is astra ng-er 
to its spiritual aspirati011s. lIe attributes the growth 
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of Christianity to the zpal of the ChriRtians ; but lie 
does not ten us how that zeal was kindled. He Rays 
that the dOf'trinp of Hi fntnr(> life lllade Christianity a 
fruitful foree, but he dops not tell u::; how it was that 
this dOf'trine, which bad never been nlore than the 
vague hope of ancient poets, suddenly becanle the in- 
tense conviction of vast masses of people, who were 
ready to stakp tbeir whole lives upon it. He attrib- 
utes the noble virtues of the l)rinlitiye Christians to 
their care for their reputation, as if the fear of 
Irs. 
Grundy could ever have becn sufficicnt to turn the 
current of notoriously dissolute lives, in a notoriously 
dissolute tinle, and inspire the austcrest chastity and 
purity in the hearts of millions. He says that the 
union and discipline of the Christian republic were 
the sources of its growth; but he forgets to tell us what 
was the basis of the union, and out of what cOlnpel- 
1ing forces the organism of the Christian Chureh arose. 
The spirit of the mystic, the saint, and the Dlartyr 
is incolnprehensible to hÌ1n. He had no bpiritnal 
sensitiveness, no pious aspiration, and he cannot un- 
derstand them in others. AdnlÍrably fitted as he ,vas 
in all otber respects for his great task, he was abso- 
lutely unfitted, by the very nature of his ownnlind, for 
this ]l1ost. ÌIllportant section of it. Thesc two chapters 
Jllark the linlÍtations of Gibbon's mind, and arc an 
Ï1npressive revelation of thp essential earthliness of 
h is nature. They bave long since ceased to be of any 
eOlltroversial value, and are reln
lllber(ìù to-day not 
for any dalllagc they did to the ChriRtian faith, hut for 
the reproach they cast on Gibbon's historic fail'llrss. 
f101l1placent, (ìpif'urean, studious, Gibbon was essrn- 
tialJy a luan of the pre-Revolution thue. 1\ dranla 
not less lua\'vellous than the fall of ROllle was 
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pl'l'paring round hinl; but he ignored it, and failed 
to {'OJUPl'ChCllc.l it, for the saUH' l.ca
on that he failt'd 
to ulldel'stalld the origin of Christianity-a radical ig- 
norance of the hunlall heart. 'Vithi u two yc'ars of the 
cOlllpletion of his Ili8tory, on the very night his fri<<:nd 
D....yverdull died, the Bastille fell, and the great I
l'VO- 
lution began; but he seems to have Seen nothing extra- 
ordinary in this firstact in the tragedy which 'wws to rc- 
lliake the map of Europe. He liyed his life after his 
own fashion, and saw nothiug of the wOl'ld that ,vas 
travailing in the birth-throes ofa ne\v era. His books, 
his pen, his lettered ease 'were all in all to hiIl1. It 
is a perfect picture of the pre- Rcvol ution littérateur 
that is given us in this vivid little etching of Colman: 
"On the day I first sat down with Johnson in his 
rusty-brown suit and his black worsted stockings, 
Gibbon was placed opposite to Jne, in a suit of flowered 

 
\Telvet, with a bag and sword. The great historian 
was light and playful-still he tapped his snuff-box, 
Htill he smirked and sn1iled, and rounded his periods 
with the san1e air of good - brepding. His lnouth, 
luellifluous as Plato's, was a round hole, nearly in the 
('(
Iltre of his visage." It is the picture of a cheerful 
epicurean, quite at boule in the world, and contented 
on the cOlllfortable assurance that it is the best of all 
possible worlds. He was no seer, "with a vision of the 
deeper forces which move the springs of human his- 
tory; no leader of men, to whom men could look as a 
tower of strength in difficult times. And therefore 
it is that 'we remenlber him as a writer, not as a man; 
but, nevertheless, as the writer of a book which can- 
not be displaced. Professor Freelnan's praise is his 
ahiding monument: "'Vhatever else is read, Gibbon 
III nst be read too." 
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published þ....ov. 29, 1848. RaÜ
ed to the peerage, August, 1857. 
Died Dec. 28, 1859 ; buried in, JVestminster Abbey, Jan. 9, 1860. 


T IIERE arc t,,"o pictures 'which irresistibly 
suggest themselves with the lllention of 
1\Iacaulay's name. The first is of the Clap- 
ham Sect, alllong w hOlll his childhood was spent. 
The sect. consisted of a group of men, lllost. of whom 
Wf1J'e deeply pledged to evangelical principles of 
religion, all of whom shared the fer\Tour of great 
philanthropic pnterprises. Sir Janles Stephen has 
sketched the group ,vith vÎ\.idness and fidelity, and 
has given the hint of bo". noble a history nlight be 
,yritten of its character and ,vork. 
It was in the house of Henry Thornton, the member 
for Southwark, that the group oftenest met, and "yerc 
to be seen at their best. There was found "Till ianl 
'Yïlberforce, the master of a silver-tongued eloquenc.... 
unrivalled ill his day; Granville Sharp, equally 
rl'lllarkaLle for the re:sulution with ,,'hieh hp dedi- 
catpd hilll:self to public purposes, and thp grave and 
chivalrous tenderne
s of his priyate character; Gis- 
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borne, known hy his love of .Kat 111'("; 1..01'<1 'l'pign- 
Jnouth, the Gu,Tcrnor-Gpllpl'al of India; Charles 
SÏ1neon, the head anu repre
elltative of Evangelical 
Churc.Jullallship; occasionally 1\la('killtosb, bplo,'cù 
for llÍs benignity, as well as a(hnirell for a genius 
,,-hieh JIPver found adequate expressiQn ill his \\Tit- 
iugs; and Brougluun, whose versatile ability secureù 
an a(hlliration ,,-hich his ('hantctpr did not support. 
J
ut in all this nlPlllorable gronp, the most remarkable 
UlaH ,,-as old ZaCl1élry l\Iacaulay hiIllself. Silent, 
austere, heavy-bro,ved, there ,vas a siInple grandeur 
about bÏ111 which lnarkeù hÏ1n the chief of all that 
brilliant circle, and excited a faith approaching to 
superstition, and a loye. risiug to ellthusirlSl11. K 0 
luan \\Tas ever troubled less tban he with a tbirst for 
the fÌekle honours of publicity. No man ever cared 
less for tbe applause or fasbion of tbe world. He ,vas 
one of tbose rare 111cn ,,-ho are content to toil and be 
forgotten if the cause to ,vhirh they have devoted 
their lives suececds. Ko stain of self-seeking was 
(lvcr discovcred or suspccted in his public life. He 
did right with a noble fearlessuess, and th(l dignity 
alHI heroic telllp(lr of bis character arose fronl its sinl- 
pJieity, its concentration and its rpctitudp. 
'rhe seconù picture is of that group of Edinburgh 
I
l'viewers among "hOlll Thonlas Babingtonl\Iaeaulay 
,vas to occupy so brilliant a position. It is not easy 
for us nO"wadays to understand ,,-hat gave the Edin- 
burgh Review its grpat rpputation and autbority. It 
professed, of course, to be the organ of \\'""big opinions, 
but there is abundant evidence that it bad no very 
violent passion for Liberalisnl. Scott, who was as 
sound a Tory as ouc could wpll Ï1naginc, contributed 
to its pagrs for years, and" so late as the end of 1807 
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illyitcd Southey, then developing into fierepr Toryism, 
al3 becau1e a 'renegade' or a ' conyert,' to enlist under 
Jeffrey.' , Nor is the Seeret of its early success to 
be found in the brilliance of its literary achievement. 
l\Iust of the articles were hastily written by men ,,'ho 
had other fish to fry, and they bear the marks of 
shallo,vncss and carelessness. Jeffrey hiInself, gr(>at 
as ,,-as his pretence to critical ability, was in rpality 
as bad a critic as one could well find. lIe echoed 
rather than guided popular opinion; he did not 
create conditions of popular apprcciation, but 
obeyed them. lIe gravely discusses the immortality 
of 1\lrs. Helnans' poetry, and says (in 1829): "'rhe 
rich melodies of l(cats and Shelley, and the fantastical 
cluphasis of "r ordswol'th, and the plebeian pathos of 
('rabbe, are melting fast from the field of visioll." 
The only poets of his day for whom he predicts full- 
ness of fame are Rogers and Canlpbell-the very 
poets who in fact have melted fastest" from the field 
of yision." Still Illore flagrant is Ilis error in select- 
ing the finest of all 'Voròs"orth's poeIns, the Ode on 
fllr Inf'Í1nations of Inl1nortality, as hopelessly absurd; 
anò in declaring Goethe's 1Vilhcl1n lJIcister, which 
Carlyle had just translated, to be "so n1ueh trash." 
The real reason of the snccess of the Edinburgh llcl}icw 
"'"as that it was fresl1, independent, and afforded an 
open door for new writt>rs who nlanifesteù anything 
like talent. 'Vhen the Rf>rif>'lc was started, no one 
conceived of nlagazine articles as other than ephelu- 
eral, and consequently such "Tork as deserved to 
be called literature-work t.hat 'was solid and noble 
in quality, first-rate in style and researrh-",vas only 
to be looked for in books. It was l\Iaeaulay who did 
most to set the new fashion. He and Sydney Smith 
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werc the fil'
t to use the lllagazille as a HÍepping- 
stone to Pal'llLl&;Us. Y(>t e\'cu be apologizl&::; for the 
repuolication of his essays, and explains that the ac- 
tion of Ålllericall publishers has made it llccessary.l 
Yet, when all deductiuns arc malle, it caunot 1Je 
denied that the Edillourgh l
eviewers make alnlost 
as fascinating a group as the Clapham Sect. Jeffrey 
had a certain pertness of intellect, all alliusing vivac- 
ity, and a real kindliness of nature, .which luake hinl 
both interesting anù lovable. The sunny freshness 
of Syùney Smith's genial humanity, together with 
his quaintne
8, his unforceù hunlour, and his rollick- 
ing laugh, are sure passports to the favour of pos- 
terity. Brougha111 is i
terestillg in another 'way. 
He was probably the 11108t terrible contributor that 
a Rcvie,v ever had. He could not be said to lose his 
teluper-he had none to lose; a more irascible and 
cOllceited mortalncyer Jived. There was no limit to 
his powers of vituperation and objurgation. It was 
iInpossible to satiate his appetite for praise, and 11(> 
was not particular as to the quality. Yet BroughaJl1 
was a force, and is a uniquc figure both in politics 
auc.l letters. The least notable of the group was 
Horner, of ,,'"hOlll Syùlley Snlith &'ìid he had the 
rrell COill1nandnlents written on l1is fare, anù looked 
so virtuous that he lllight COlTIluit any crillle with 
ÍJnpunity. 
The lllOst brilliant was l\Iacaulay. V\Tith the ap- 
pearance of his artiele on l\Iilton in August, 1825, the 
Edinbul'gh Revh)w enterf'd on a fresh ]easp of life. 
Jeffrey asked in astonisilluent ,,
here l\Iacaulay had 


}: This whole Ruhject is admirably treated by :Mr. Leslie Stephen 
in the third sprips of his" Hours in a Library." 
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piekcc.1 up 
uch a style. It 'wa
 the' lut of the young 
p
sa
Ti
t tu wake up and find l1iUISl'lf faniuns. IIi
 
al'ti('les f'U illlpressed Lord Lausdowlle that ti ve years 
latpr he offereù him a, seat ill Parlhullcnt for the bor- 
ough of CaIne. !)re,'ious to this, ill 1828, Lord 
Lyndhurst had made him a COll11ni
sioller in Bank- 
ruptcy. At thirty years of age he had alrpac..ly 
aehieved a splendid reputation, and ,vas on the high 
road to fortune. 
English literature certainly records llO 1110re sn
- 
cp:;sful life than l\Iacaulay's; the CUITPIlt of f
Ulle raIl 
frolll the first with a steady and incrcasing YO]UIllC, 
anù knew no obstacles. H(J. did not expericnce what 
it "as to ,vait for the. tardy recognition of an undis- 
cerning public. One reason for this "'"as that he 
wrote in a form which was admirably calculated to 
appeal to the average intelligence. He was neither 
too bigh nor too deep; 'without writing as a party 
back, be yet managed to be judiciously partisan, 
and to echo popular opinion; without being original, 
]le haù struck out a new patb for hinu
elf, and "'as 
the inventor of a ne"T lllethod. His was not one of 
the great" sen1Ïnal minds" of literature. Hc tra\'"- 
elled along a broaù and wcll-trodden roaù, but with 
distinction and splendour. The very trials of his life 
becalue new factors in the furthering of his success. 
It is curious for us to learn, in these days of high- 
priced 111agazine articles, that l\Iacaulay never earnl'tl 
Jl10re than .;C200 per annUll1 frolli the Edinburgh Be. 
view. TIut the narro"Tness of his nleans drove hÎIn to 
India, and his residence in Ind.ia broadened his views, 
and gave him leisure for study, and a grasp of prac- 
tical statesllianship. Two of his lllost fanions essays, 
those on Clive and 'Varrcn Hastings, could scareely 
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ha\Te be-PH wTitt<.'n without his Indian exppricu('p, allcl 
when he retul'Iwd frolll his ht'ief exile it ,,"as as a Blan 
of fortune. :Xothillg, illd('pd, cver 
epU1S to have gUile 
wrong with :\lacaulay. I [p had a SUHlId heaù, a 
ouHd 
digestion, and a eOlllful'table a
Ul'(U1Ct' of hilll
elf. 
lie stepped into the arena 
ullid a peal of praise, anù 
the plaudits never ceaseù while he occupied it. La- 
borious as his pr
paration for "Titing often ,vas, he 
"Tas insensible of the labour, anù he wrote in pure 
joyousness of heart, and out of a redunùant fulluess of 
know'ledge. It would be diffieult to finù any parallel 
to the even, unbroken, and consistent success "yhicl1 
characterized his career. 
It is unnecessary to d,vell upon the well-kno\Vll 
incidents of l\Iacaulay's life. Sir George Trevelyan's 
fa
cinatillg biography is within reach of all. Such a 
trilunph as l\lacaulay's could nut be repeated in Ollt' 
o-wn day, because lilany of the conditions have pass{'d 
away. It is not in the power of statesmen in our time 
to reward famous essayists by the presentation of 
pocket-boroughs; nor is literature generally considered 
a happy apprenticeship to political power. But for- 
tunate in this, as in everything else, l\Iacaulay ap- 
peared just in tiIlle to profit by the best qualities of a 
social system which was passing away, and to inlu.'I'it 
the opportuuities of a bettflr eondition of things whiph 
,,'as beginning to exist. lIe early obtained aÙlnis
ion 
to that brilliant cirele wl1ÏclI gathered rouud Lady 
IIolJand. It says luuch for tbe Rhll
dy manhood of 
::\Iaeaulay that Lady Holland lleY
r attelllpted to 
practice on him those Ïluperious ait.s and petulant 
caprices, ,,
hich so often maùe her drawing-roonl a 
p lace of torture to the more sensitive guest. It 
says llluch also for his social chal'111 that Lady Hol- 
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land wept, prot(>
ted, and refused to be comforted, OIl 
his departure to India, and altogether behaved as if 
her asselllbJies would be intolerable without him. 
But l\Iacaulay had the knack of capti yating all sorts 
of peoplc-eyen Sanluel Rogers. lIe had homeline
s 
and good humour as well as gcnius. No llUtn of 
great parts was ever afflietetlless with a sense of his 
own importance. Carlyle once ob
er"ec.l his faf'c in 
repose, and said: "I noticeù the hOlllCly Norse fea- 
tures that you find eyeryw here in the 'Vestern Isles, 
and I thought to myself, "V ell, anyone can see that 
you are an honest, good sort of fellow, maùe out of 
oatmeaL'" In the same spirit Goldwin Smith speaks 
of the homeliness of l\Iacaulay's appearance, and says 
that, but for the eyes, his was the sort of face you 
might expect above a cobbler's apron. He inht'rited 
something of old Zachary l\Iacaulay's siInplicity of 
nature, and had no pretence about, him and disliked 
it in others. He was thoroughly honest in his loves 
and hatreds. He had a refreshing .way of taking his 
own course, and of being entirely oblivious of current 
opinion. He was never guilty of hypocrisy in lHat. 
tel's of taste. Thus, whatever we may miss of finer 
quality in l\Iacaulay, we are always conscious of the 
sincerity of hi
 eharacter; and to whatsoever heights 
of faIlle we follo"
 bim, bis nature reluains unper- 
verted and Ï1npresses us by its solid sinlplicity and 
strength. 
As an author, lVlacaulay attenlpted three rôles, and 
in each he won phenoluenal success. He was at once 
poet, es
ayist, and historian. His Essays are prac- 
tically one with his History ill 
pÏ1'it, nlethod, and 
style. They are what the ra.pid sketch is to the COllI- 
p]ete pieÌlll'''-", ur, it "Tou]d be fairer tu 
ay, what the 
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sInal} ('au \-as i:-; to the larger OIlC. IIis luethod as 
hi
torian aud cssayist is ycry simple: it is to tell a 
story of faets ill sllch a, "ay that it shall be llloré in- 
teresting than a 110\'e1. He says, "There is mcrit, no 
doubt, in Humc, Robertson, Voltaire, and Gibboll. 
Yet it is not the thing. I have a conception of his- 
tory more just, I am confident, than theirs." The 
main difference in his conception was that he aimed 
at more lllinutencss, vividness, and artistic setting; 
thus he ,vas more pictorial and dramatic, and for this 
reason lliore effective. "For this," says Dr. J. 
Jlutchison Stirling, "be ama!ssed, eyen while at 
coIlege, anù year after year industriously afterwards, 
all those great storæ of reading anù information 
which bore directly or indirectly on this great sub- 
ject. 
"or this he tried himself in relevant periodical 
papers, and feared no ,vaste; for he said to himself, 
cheerily and proudly: "One day, in the long evening 
ofrny life, I will throw over these, connecting them into 
oneness, the bulk of an entire history; and this history 
over these essays shall be as the great dOlne of a cathe- 
dral that closes unitingly o\yer its many rich and splen- 
did chapels." Perhaps, in this conception of how his- 
tory should be written, the weakest point is the Î1nrnense 
acculllulation of detail. The five YOIUllles which he 
wrote cover only fifteen years; and bad be earried 
out bis original idea of bringing the history do\vn to 
tlll
 reign of George IV, and upon the saIne scale, 
at least fifty vohnnes would have been needed. It 
may therefore be justly doubted "Tbether, in the cou- 
ception of ho"r history should be written, l\Iacaulay 
is really superior to HUlllC and Gihboll. 
'rhere is no doubt, bowever, that ill the pi('Ì111'l'sque 
grouping of material, l\Iac.aulay has no superior, as 
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"'C shall have o('ca
ion to rcmark further ou. rrhi
, 
indeeù, is the most strikillg (1 nality of his pOCIUS, as 
of his prose "Titiugs. III the highest sense of tlu> 
word, 
Iacaulay was not a poet, and did 110t 
elailu to be one. lIe hac.lno ear for the lllore delieate 
lllusic of ".ords, for the nobler effccts of rhytlull. 
'rhis is sufficiently eviden1 in his prose, Wllel'e tJH" 
sentences do not grow out of t>ach other in natural 
order, but are acclu11ulated onp above another, and 
often fall on the ear ,,-ith a sort of disagreeable, 
llletaJlic harshness. But the po,ver of pictorial effect 
,vhich made him so consummate a story-teller, served 
hinl equaHy well in the Lays of Ancient Rorne. 
Nothing fascinated him so nluch as civic state, the 
greatness of heroic deeds and names, and here he 
is in hi
 element. Iris power of painting a picturf\ 
could not be better displayed. But he does SOllle- 
thing 1110re than this: be su('ceeds in kindling a real 
enthusiasm ill his reader. His lines are terse, clear, 
ringing; his narration is perfect. The force of these 
splendid ballads is greatly increased by their Si111- 
plicity of structure, and the fact that they are alnlost 
unadorned. It is not surprising that they achieved 
a phen0l11enal success, eighteen thousand copies 
being sold in ten years. The very lack of the lligher 
qualities of poetry "Tould help thcir sale, as really as 
the very distinct and remarkable qualities which thpy 
possessed. 'Vhile we admit, then, that l\Iacaulay 
,vas not a poet, yet it was his happy fortune to invent 
a species of poetical 'writing' that was as captivating 
as his pro
e style, and is still unequalled of its kind. 
Essentially, the qualities whi
h underlie the Poem.ç 
and the History are the 
anle : lucidity of statement, 
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vi\'idllc
s of perception, and unique po,vcr of pictur- 
PSt! He ..ffeet.. 
It is now the fashion to attack, not nlerely the 
st y Ie of 
Iacaulay' s ]Iisloj'Y, but its accuraey; but 
,vith this latter attack "'C have but little synlpathy. 
It is naturally a very easy task to find instances of 
erroneouS statement and inlperfect judgment in a 
history executed on 80 vast a scale, yet with such 
III i 11 utene
s of detail. He would be nlore than mortal 
whu could tell the long story of warring factions and 
intricate stateslllanship, the rise and dissolution of 
parties, the disintegration and rebirth of empire, the 
intrigues of courts and cabinets, the secrets of 
embassy and diplomacy, the individual force and 
ilupression exerted on their times by actor aftcr 
actor in one of the most cro,vded, various, and excit- 
ing periods of history, and conlmit no error of fact, 
pass no unj ust j udglllcnt, and be led into no mis- 
interpretation of act or motive. Undoubtedly there 
are errors, and serious errors, in l\Iacaulay's falllous 
]Iislory. But, on the other hand, the nlerits are 
conspicuous and unique. He marshals his facts with 
a llulsterly precision and orderliness. Never was 
history designed on so va
t a scale before, yet with 
such attention to minute details. It ha
 been happily 
likt:'ucd by 1\11'. Cotter :l\Iorrisoll to a Gothic cathedral, 
where every separate stone, and even thos(-' least 
likely to be observed, has been carved with exquisite 
fidelity to art. Every paragraph is crammed ,vith 
information, and infornuttioll ùrawn from the lliust 
obscure and unlikely sources. It is perfectly aluazing 
to reflect on the immense alllount of historical infor- 
lliation which the diligence of l\Iacaulay has aCCUlllU- 
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late(l, aud tllC p:I'aHp a 11(1 tt
llal'ity of the Illl'H10l'Y ill 
,,'hi
h it ,vas storc(l. Darwiu, in his autobiography, 
describes his owu u1Ïutl as a 
Ol'L of ulachinc for 
grinding out general laws fronl the mass of facts and 
obser,TatiollS which it had acculllulated; and it lllay 
be said in the same way that 1\Iacaulay's nlind was 
a sort. of machine for the accumulation and digestion 
of iuunense masses of historical inforillation. T
ut 
:\Iacaulay is a consummate rhetorieian, which Darwin 
was not. All this enormous mass of knowledge is 
shaped and used with the finest literary skill, and 
with excellent literary judgment. He never wearies 
his reader, and never retards the progress of his 
story by his erudition. Every fact is fitted to its 
place, and has its exact bearing on the elucidation 
of his theme. It has been said that no poet but 
1\Iilton could have moved under the weight of learn- 
ing .with which his poetry is loaded, and it nlay be 
said ,vith equal truth that no historian but 1\Iacaulay 
could have borne with ease the gigantic burden of 
knowledge with which his History familiarizes us. 
He never betrays the slightest sign of weariness or 
exhaustion. The very structure of his sentences is 
fn}] of life and briskness. They give the iInpression 
of au eager and alert intellect, iUlpatient to get 011 
rapidly w-ïth its task. · If there is any quality in 
1\Iacaulay's style which produces a sense of weariness, 
it is that it is almost too brilliant: the antitheses 
conle in too rapid and dazzling a succession, the 
rhetorical artifice is too little concealed, and w"e feel 
that a little homeliness, an occasional lapse into 
sinlp1icity, would bt:' a welcome relief. 
Y (>t how vivid and clear tIle style is ! Jeffrey 
lllight well wouder where he had picked up sluth a 
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style. It glittpl's like burnished stl'cl. It trav('ls 
frOlll elÏ1uax to climax ,vithout a paus
 to dr
l\v 
breath and rest. There are no int{\rvals of shadow, 
it is true; and that is ,vhy the mind tirps ,vith it, 
as the eye is oppressed by the continuous glare of 
too strong a light
 But it is a sustaincd and splendid 
pageant, which makes all other modes of writing 
history seem fiat, stale, and unprofitable. Its pages 
are a long succession of Rubens-like pictures; and 
if they lack the grandeur of Rubens, and are, like 
his pictures, often coarse in colour, they are always 
bold and vivid, and often splendid and superb. It 
is not the sort of history to touch the heart. The 
pictures of Rubens are not the pictures which touch 
the heart. They amaze us with their wealth of 
colour, their magnificent scale, and their mastery of 
execution. So l\Iacaulay amazes and delights, he 
excites and interests, he holds us spellbound with 
the witchery of his art; but he seldoJll touches the 
enlotions, and sensation succeeds sensation so rapidly 
that we have scarcely time to feel deeply. 'Ve are 
hurried on as men are hurried on in the shocks and 
cllarges of a great battle, and the excitement is too 
great for reflection. Few novelists have ever dis- 
played half the art of sensationalism, in its really 
legitimate sense, which l\Iacaulay manifests. He is 
a lllaster of plot, and he makes the conlmonplace 
facts of history more fascinating than romance. Aud 
oceasionally, too, he is profoundly moved, and his 
worùs quiver with genuine enthusiaslll and pathos. 
His description of the acquittal of the Seven Bishops, 
and of the siege and relief of Londonderry, are 
all10ng the finest instances of this rare display of 
emotion in l\Iacaulay. They are not merely fine 
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(\xaluples of pietorial po,vpr, but th{\y palpitate ,,-itb 
gPlluine llloral earnestness and ellthnsiasJll. Tltcy 
lllark the highest points of the ]Ii8tvry, aud are HIC 
best possible proof:"5 of l\Iacaulay's historical gellins. 
Thc liulitations of l\Üu'aulay's genius are 111aU), and 
art
 distinct to the D10St. ('asua.l obser\Ter. Qualities 
and defects alikp appear 'with a singular definitplless 
of outline. Perhap
 his worst d(
fpct ,vas a hahit of 
iInpntillg lllotiyes to thOSl
 ,,-ith "Tho III he disagreed. 
This is, perhaps, as it has been 'well described, "a 
yiee of rectitude" ; but it is not a pleasant. yice. It 
leads him to see all things ill black and .white, to 
catalogue the characters of lnen and WOl11en in cast- 
iroll categories; and to nlÜ;s those finer and l110re 
delicate shades of distinction ,vhich can only be dis- 
coverl'd by a syn1pathptic iusight. His world is full 
of sheep and goats, and he is fonù of anticipating the 
last assize in his nletllods of sunllllary separation. 
For the alpacas, those curious creatures, 'which, as a 
brilliant writer in the 

incteenth Ccntury once re- 
11larked, are half sheep and half goat, and be]ong 
"Tholly to neither class, he has no syn1pathy. lIe is 
intent on driving then1 into one or other of his pens: 
he insist:5 that wllatever art of sÏ1nulation nlay be 
theirs, they are either good or bad, aud nlust he 
judged a('('ordiugIJ". Perhaps thp strict Cal \'inistic 
basis of his eady training had sOI11etbing to do 'with 
tl1i::;. The theology of his youth was clcaI', hard, and 
logical, and it left its Î111press forever on l1i8 lllilld. 
But ill the later yearR, ,,,hen be lJecallle a literary 
artist, it lin1Îh-d his view, and gave hÎ1n a touclJ of 
pharisaisln, a doglnat ic assel'ti vene

 of superior virt u(' 
in his judgnlent
 uf ]nel1, ,vhich was at 1 ht
 l('ast nn- 
eharitaole, and ,n\s ofh'll po
itiYely offpllsiyc. ,y
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]1lÏ:s:s in hitn that genial l11unanity ,vhieh ('haruls us 
by it
 eat holic kindliness. lIe repels us by th is vi('p 
of rectitude. This, for exanlple, is his vic,v of Sir 
,y alter 
cott: "In politics, a bitter and unscrupu- 
lous partisan; profuse aud ostentatious in t'xpense; 
agitated by the hopes and fears of a ganlblcr; ppr- 
petually 
acrificing the IJerfection of his conlpositions, 
and the durability of his fallie, to his eagerness for 
Hloney; writing with slovenly haste of Dryden, in 
orùer to satisfy wants which 'v ere 1l0t, like those of 
Dryden, caused by circunlstances beyond his control, 
but which were produceù by his extravagant .waste 
or rapacious speculation: this is the "
ay in which he 
appears to me. I am sorry for it, for I sincerely ad- 
l11ire the greater part of his works; but I cannot 
think him a high-minded man, or a nlan of very 
strict principle." There is, of coursp, so]ne truth in 
these strictures; but l\Iacaulay's way of putting the 
truth is so exaggerated that the general effect be- 
COJllC
 untruthful. This is not the real Scott, the 
genial Sir "T alter, whunl we know and love. Ànd 
even if the half of this description ,vere justified, 
.who can read it without a sense of its shocking lack 
of urbanity, its rudeness, and its coarseness of ex- 
pression! 
Such a passage as this is the clue to l\Iacaulay's 
character, or at least to a certain side of it. 'Vhat 
anlloys hiIn in Scott is what he is pleased to ternl his 
"extravagant waste," his "ostentatious expense," 
his "rapacious speculation," his agitation by "the 
hopes and fears of the g
unbler." He could scarcely 
have useù stronger terms if he had been dealing with 
a ùankl'upt tipster or a convicted welsher. 'file ex- 
planation lic:5 ill the fact t.hat l\Iacaulay's O'Vll telll- 
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pl'l'alHen1 was ,,'holly dissÏ111Ïlal'. I fe had a horror 
of ...
tl"a\
aganc,(-'; aud, to do hiIn justice, "rê:tS prodigal 
ouly in his bl'n
faetiol1s. lIe loved quiet and siu1I)le 
life. lIe had ueen trained in a hard sehool, and 
kne,v the value of l11Ul1ey. lIe had never been 
telllpted by risky financial speculations. It was said 
of hinl in later life that no man in the city of London 
possessed a sounùer business judgment. His integ- 
rity had ne\Ter suffered the shadow of a stain; he was 
upright, and proud of his uprightness. All this is 
to be accounted to him for righteousness; but out 
of it was bred that dogmatic virtue which lllade hin} 
hard upon all ,,
ho did not quite come up to llÎs 
own standard. \Vhat was openhandedness in Seott 
appears to hinl extravagant 'waste, ,,,hat was geuerolu5 
thoughtlessness is thriftless folly, what was the reali- 
zation of boyish dreams-the building of Abbotsford, 
and the founding of a territorial name-is merely 
ostentatious expense. He fails to recognize that 
vein of romance which coloured Scott's life, simply 
because he hiInself was the least romantic of men. 
He calls by hard names what were at thp worst 
alniable weaknesses. And his judglnent of Scott is 
paralJeled by many other judglnents which disfigure 
his Essays and hi
 History. He sees all things from 
a comparatively narro"r standpoint. He is so C011- 
fident of his o,vn justness and olllniscience that he 
admits no nlitigation of penalty, no pal1iation of 
error. And the consequence is that he often exceeds 
his brief, and falls into exagg
rations, which not 
nlerely annoy us by their uuconsid
red violence of 
telllper, but seriously weaken our faith in his his- 
torical j udgnlellt. 
It must not, however, be supposed that l\iacaulay 
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was e,.cr illte])t iOllally unfair. On the contrary, he 
ðtrOye to be studiously jUHt. But pvcn Sir George 
Trevel)Tall bas to adn1Ït that "vehclllencc, over-con- 
fidence, the inability to recognize that there are t,vo 
sides to a question, or two people in a dialogue," 
were defects inseparable ill him from the gifts with 
which he was endo,ved. 


To him 
There was no pain like silence-no constraint 
So dull as unanimity. He breathed 
An atmosphere of argument, nor shrank 
From making, where he could not find, excusa 
For controversial fight. 


,,-rhen Crabb Robinson describes him as possessing 
"not the delicate features of a luan of genius and 
sensibility, but the strong lines and well-knit limbs 
of a nlan sturdy in mind and body," he does much to 
reveal the character as well as to recall the presence 
of lVlacaulay. The faculty by which he understood 
men was a certain luminous shrewdness, and it took 
the place of genial sympathies. And it must be 
confessed that he used this faculty with excellent 
effect. His letters and diaries are full of notes and 
llleuloranda on great personages, clear and rapid 
etchings, ,vhich convey at a stroke his impressions, 
or thp reported Ï1nprcssions of others. He notes 
the table-talk of Rogers with evident delight, and 
putting aside the acrimony of Rogers, the two men 
closely resembled each other in this gift of IUlninous 
Hhrewdness. Rogers told him that Byron was "an 
unpleasant, affected, splenetic person," of whom 
thousands of people ranted w'ho bad never seen hÏIll, 
but that no one who knew hhn well ever nlentioned 
him ".ith a single expression of fondness; and 
Ia{'. 
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alliay remarks that the worst t.hing he knows about 
Byron is the very un favourable Í1npression .which he 
luadp on men who were not inclined to judge hinl 
harshly. It is with a touch of something like cYlli- 
Ci
l11 he notes lat
r on that his article on Byron is yery 
popular, and is one among the thousand proofs of the 
haù tastp of the public. But 1\lacaulay ,vas any- 
thing but a cynic; he was far too good-humoured to 
be really spiteful or bitter. lIe was, as Crabb Robill- 
SOIl says, a man of sturdy n1Ïnd, robust in thought, 
cleaT-headed, dictatorial in temper, honest and just 
according to his lights, but a littlp hard, a little lack- 
ing in delicacy of literary perc<:,ption, and altogeth<:'r 
too positive and controyersial in his opinions to con- 
ceal his dislikes, or veil thPIH in urbanity. 
"There never was a writer," says 1\11'. Gladstone, 
"less capable of intentional unfairness," and the 
biography of 1\lacaulay affords plentiful proof of the 
pains ,yhich he took to be accurate. He complains 
bitterly of the unfairness of Gibbon, and inùorses 
this pt'culiarly stinging paragraph of Porson's. 
" Gibbon," says Porson, "pleads eloquently for the 
rights of mankind; nor does his hluna.nity PYl'r 
slumber, unless when "rom ell are ravished, or the 
Christians persecuted. He often nlakes, ,v hell he 
cannot really find, an occasion to insult our religion, 
which he hates so cordially that he n1Ïght seen1 to 
rpvenge some personal insult. Such is his eager- 
ness in the cause, that he stoops to th<:' HlO
t des- 
picable pun, or to th
 nlost a"yk,,
al'd ]1el'vt'rsion of 
language, for th
 purpose of t llrlling' thp Scriptul'f's 
iuto ribaldry, or of calling .Jpsus an impostor." But 
l\[a('êllllay is tIuite as pr
iudi('f't1 anti unfair in another 
way. It is not that he has written his History in a 
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spirit of YChCUlent partisanship, as is cOIl
talltly 
alleged. It cannot. be said of him that he "Tote the 
History of England to prove that God was always on 
the side of the 'Vhigs, as it ,vas said, with some 
justice, that Alison wrote his history to proyp 
that God was always favourable to the Tories. Ou 
the contrary, when we consider the strength of his 
own political convictions, it must be owned that he 
has shown remarkable self-restraint and equit.y of 
st.atement in his treatment of parties. He bhtJ11èS 
'Vhigs and Tories alike, and visits theln with an 
eq ual severity of castigation. I-lis most enthusia--
tic 
praise is often awarded to high-minded Tories, as, for 
example, Bishop Ircn and J erenlY Collier. If he has 
spoken harshly of the Stu
tlts, he has not spoken 
untruthftùly, and the great majority of competent 
historians share his views. But it is in relation to 
individuals that his unfairness is apparent. His 
personal likes and dislikes govern him; his prejudice 
luakes him come to the worst conclusions about per- 
sons he dislikes, upon the most insufficient evidence. 
He can find no invective strong enough to express his 
loathing for the knavery of l\Iarlborough, the foolish 
vanity of Boswell, or the polished hypocrisy of Penn. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that l\Iarlborough 
"
a:-; a knave, Boswell a fool, and Penn a liar, he is 
incapable of recognizing any counterbalancing quaIi- 
tie
 of good, and every tÍlue he speaks of these lllen 
his angcr and derision becoIue lllore violent. Thus, 
his ùescription of Brouglutln's vindictive partiality is 
often the description of his own conduct: "All the 
characters are ci ther too black or too fair. The 
passions of the writer ùo not suffer him even to llutiu- 
tain the decent appearance of impartiality." 
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S O strangely is human nature constituted, that 
it is neces&'try to correct any fals(\ iInpression 
which Crabb Robinson's words may create, by 
stating tbat in some respects l\Iacaulay ,vas aUlong 
the 1110S1- sensitive of men. If ,ve are conscious of a 
certain glittering hardness of mind in his controversial 
diatribes and litprary vcrdicts, we must also recollect 
that his letters and diaries give us perpetual evidence 
of the goodness and tenderness of bis heart. His 
whole life was a sacrifice in the interests of his 
family, and a sacrifice which gains 11lucb in nlagna- 
niInity by ib; unconscious and uncoluplaining dignity 
of endurance. \Vhel1 his friend Ellis IOF\es his 'wife, 
he sits for hours listening to his confidences, and not 
attempting to console him, because he feels that the 
only consolation he can offer is the sociable silence 
of the sympathizer. 'Vhen he stands in Santa Croce, 
he notices in the cloister a monument to a little baby, 
and remembers his three-Inolltbs-old niecp, and says, 
"It brought tears into nlY eyes. I thought of the 
little thing who lies in the cemetery at Calcutta." 
He is easily affected in the same way by great his- 
toric memories, or by pathetic noyels. \-Vhen he 
stands for thp first tinle in S1. Peter's, he says, "I 
could have f'ripù for pleasure." He is nluch Jlloyed 
beside the tomb of l\iichael Angelo, and at the grave 
of Dante says: "I was very near 
heddillg tears as I 
luoked at this nUlgllificellt lllonum
nt, and thought of 
116 
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the 
nfrerillg
 of the great po('t, and of his inCOJllpa- 
ra
lp gellill
, êtUÙ of aU the pleasure I have dt'rÎ vpt! 
fro 11 1 hÏ1n, autl of his death iu cxih', anti of tIIP late 
jusí,Ïec of po
terity." On his jourlley through the 
Pontiut' Inar
hes in tllis saIne ItaIiau tour, he reads 
Bul wer' s Alice, alid is afIeeteù 
y it ill a .way he has 
not Leeli affected for year
. " Illdet'd," he contiliues, 
"I generally avoid alllioveis ,vhieh are said to have 
luuch pathos. The suffel'ilig they produce is to rue a 
very real suffering, alid of that I ha\Te quite enol,1gb 
without theIn." His passion for Olarissa Har- 
lowe is well known. IIo\v many times he read that 
prodigious noyel, and how often he .wept over the 
sorrows of its heroine, no one kno",Ts. Every Olie 
.will reIn ember bow he justified his melting mood by 
the story of the way in which the book was read by 
his friends at an Indian station in the hills: " The 
Governor's wife seized it, the Secretary waited for it, 
the Chief-Justice could not read it without tears; 
and, filially, an old Scotch doctor, a Jacobin and a 
free- thinker, cried over the last volulne till he was 
too ill to appear at dinner." 
Perhaps one explaliation of some of these defects 
.which we have enlunerated, is that Macaulay injured 
his literary faculty by his political activity. No 
lllall can serve two masters, and it was liOt till late 
in life that he chose what he knew to be the better 
part. The practical grasp and decisiveness of his 
j udgnlclit were admirable qualifications for a great 
party leader. It is very easy to iInagine l\Iacaulay, 
had he started with different social advantages, 
becon1Ïng an ideal Pren1ier. As a parliaJuentary 
orator he ranks with tIll' highest: thp cry that 
l\Iacaulay was" up" .was always sufficient to secure 
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a cro,vded House. IIis admirable lucidity, his pO\YCl 
of picturesque narration, his definiteness of vie,,,, his 
practical grasp of th
 main issues of a debate, his 
hard-hitting, his vivacity, his eloquence, 'were pn'- 
cisely the forces which the House of Commons nlost 
appreciates, and which do most. to lift a debater into 
power. But th
se very qualifications for politieal 
life were disqualifications for literary pursuits. The 
oratorical style anù temper are fatal to the pel'feetion 
of literary style. In oratory it is necessary to paint 
with a broaù brush and strong colours, because 
immediate effect is the aim. The more delicate 
gradations of colour arc not noticed, and are not 
needed; but in literature the yery opposite is true. 
It is delicacy of perception, synlpathetic insight, 
gradation of colour, that makes 
tyle. No onp 
knew this better than l\Iaraulay; he felt that the 
political and literary lives could only be united to 
the detriment of both. But he was unable to sha]
e 
himself free froin the influences of the House of 
COllilllOI1S. The sharp divisions of opinion which 
politics had taught. him were carried with him into 
literature. He was destitute of philosophic calm; 
the whole forre of his training made him take a side, 
and the exaggerations of colour 'which had 
erved 
hhn excellently in parliamentary oratory were still 
retained in historical disquisition. IIad l\Iacaulay 
never entered Parliament, had he been content with 
a life of literary production fro111 the first, there can 
be no doubt that his work would have been far nlore 
finished, and his temper far calmer, and therefore 
better able to deal with those great proble1l1s of 
persona] rharaeter in which history abounds. 
It is really the parliamentary debater, rather than 
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the littérateur
 who sppaks in su('h an 
ssay a
 that 
on Robert l\Iontgolnel'Y. l\Iontgolnery was a bad 
poet, and all absurd poet, and his popularity was a 
public absurdity which dpserved denunciation. Yet, 
after all, l\Iacaulay's castigation was out of all pro- 
portion to t11t
 offence; but. it was the case of a good 
opportunity of attack, and l\Iacaulay seized it, as he 
won Id have seizpd a sinlilar occasion in the House. 
One susppcts that in this and in many other 
instances, he was ('arri
tl away by his own im- 
Ineasurable copiousness of voeabulary. Adjectives 
crowd upon him as he writes, and he uspS not the 
most suitable but the most sonorous. He soon lashes 
hiInself into a fine simulation of anger, aud is the 
victinl of his own deception. lIe lives upon antith- 
esis-he sees hUlllan life itself, and human character 
too, as a vast antithesis. He has a sort of schoolboy 
delight in the use of a telling phrase, and he has a 
schoolboy's carelessness of verbal exact.itude. He 
is not content to infornl us that some one was a bad 
Juan: he tells us that the turpitude of his conduct. 
was only equalled by the malignancy of his tenlpel', 
and tllat the meanness of his character was paralleled 
by the corruption of his thought-or 
onle other 
equally sounding phrase. To use the right word- 
the one right word in all the English languag'p- 
which illumines ,vith a flash of light the whole 
subject, is an art whose rudÎlll
nts he has never 
learned. He excels in sonorousness of language- 
not in precision; and in this respect his style 
reselubles Johnson's. But he cuts Johnson's para- 
graphs up into sparkling sentences, and uses full 
stops where .J ohnson used ('olons. lIe retains the 
balance, the antithesis, the pOlllp, but he adds a new 
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vi vacity and glitter. "Tl1en he says that J ohusou' s 
style is H sustained only ,,'ith constant effort," aud 
that his "big 'words are wasted on little things," he 
is unconsciously describing his owu defcl'ts. llis 
o"yu worst literary vice is his lack of proportioll, and 
his entire inattention to those la,vs of light and shade 
which regulate the highest literary art. 
l\Iaeaulay's essay 011 Johllson is in itself all almost 
perfect eX
Ull pIe both of the greatness and the limita- 
tious of bis power; it displays bis unrivalled faculty 
for the collection of dt'tails, aud equally bis all but 
total lark of real insight. He 
eeS Johnson, as he 
sees all the personages he describes, entirely froBl the 
outside. He categories all his l)eculiarities, his 
slovenly disorder, his boorishncss, his voracity, 
his oddities of speech and gesture, his superstitions, 
his humorous petulances, his grotesque absurdities, 
and thinks that he has painted the man. ' , l\Iacaulay 
is never n10re at home thau in such scandal," it has 
been well said; ,. the eating, drinking, and clothing 
of lnen, their mistresses, their ,,'arts, their bandy-legs, 
or their red noses-1\Iaraulay has, iu sHell curiosities, 
absolutely the furore of a collector." But he never 
once recognizes the grandeur of that spirit 'which is 
concealed beneath this nncouth exterior. \Y" e must 
go to Carlyle for that vision. He has the prophetie 
insight which interprets the whole nature of a mall 
in a single significant phra::-;c. His po,,-er is the 
power of uuderstandiug the soul of a man. Carlyle 
paints a portrait which lives, :i\Iacaulay COllstructs an 
elaborate mosaic. Any historic personage, even the 
humblest, 'who has once been bathed in the searching 
light of Carlyle's imagination, is henceforth known 
to us, anù is instinct ,yith vitality. But the most we 
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Icarn froIH l\Iacaulay is how suell a pPl'son drf'ssell 
his hair, ate his dinner, or treat
d his wife. Uarlyll' 
gi yes us the e

ential luan; l\Iacaulay enunleratcs 
th
 mer
 accidents of the luan's life. It is infinitely 
vivacious, entertaining, and fascinating; but it is, 
aft(
r all, an inferior fornl of art .whieh addresses itself 
to inferior intelligences. 1'ht' fact which stands out 
Juost ('learly about Johnsun in )Iacaulay's essay, and 
which is lliost distillctly relllelIlbered after many 
years, is that he tore his food like a f
uuished t.igt>l', 
and ate it with the sweat ruulliug down his foreheall. 
And that is not the cardiual fact of Johnsou's per- 
sonality. It is not the thing ,vhich is best ,vorth 
recollecting, or even worth remelubering at all. But 
it is things like th(,S8, obscure and trivial traits iu a 
man's persoll or habits, 'which )Iacaulay exalts to 
first-rate importance, and 'which are offered us in 
place of a real analysis of his character, a true insight 
into his soul. 
Not that l\Iacaulay is without imagination, how- 
ever; it is siInply the quality of the huagination that 
is at fault. He has "epic clearness," if IIp has not 
dl'alnatic intensity. He has photographic vividness, 
if not creative genius. There is anlple evidence that 
he did not even understand sonle of the noblest pro- 
duC'tions of the hluuau inlagination. H
 derides 
Spenser, and calls thp poetry of \Vo rds worth intermin- 
able twaddle. He is incapable of soaring into the 
higher heavpns of vision. He had no hours of still- 
ness and brooding fancy, out of whose depths there 
,vas at length evol vpd the true image of a luan or a 
period. lIe 10VE'd the concrete, and his luissioll .was 
to illulninate and vi vify it. That. species of imagina- 
tion which fuses a vast mass of facts and det.ails into 
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011(' g]u,", iug "hole. "
aH Il is in pt'rft'('tioll. "T (> ha ye 
already :seen that hl' ailllpd at making histo)'
 a
 fas- 
einating as a 11o\'el, and that he has done. '1:'0 do so 
lle treated it as a va
t portrait-gallery, and did not 
trouble hinu,elf with the dpcper eurrcnts of thought 
'whieh characterized a perioù. For the subtler fonlls 
of criticism he felt himself unfitted, and own(-(] Lis 
defeet \vith that perfect canùour .which is so engaging 
a feature ill bis character. He says, "Snell books as 
Lessing's Laocoon, such pas:sages as the criticisnl ou 
Hantlet in 1rilhel-ïn .11Ieister, fill Ule with "Tonder and 
despair." There is no liIuit to the labour he .will un- 
dergu to unearth those picturesque details ,vhicb are 
the stage properties through -wbich I1Ïs DIOst striking 
effects are produced. But when he has collected his 
details he is content. He docs not sift and resift evi- 
dence, till he kno"
s exactly how a case stood: that 
is Carlyle's method. lIe dues not aÏJn at expressing 
hhnself with the originality of dramatic insight. ] Ie 
sin1ply arranges his pi('ture "rith a COllSulllmate SCllSC 
of effect. He has not ('aIleù spirits fronl the vasty 
depp, but he has constructed an Ï1nposing panoranla, 
in which the great actors of the past nlove ,vHh an 
excellent simulation of life. The appeal from first to 
last is to the eye, and nothing can be more brilliant, 
vivid, and (-ff
rtive in its way. The only thiug is, it 
is not the highest way; it is panoran1Ïe, but not ùra- 
ll1atic art. 
l\Iacaulay ha
 be(>n cOlllpared -with Burke, but there 
is no likeness bf'tween the two nlen, save that. "ThÜ-h 
is purely superficial. Both .were orators, writers, par- 
lÏêllllcntarians, but there the likeness ends. Burke 
\Va::; an original force, with sOluething of tIle freshness 
uf Kature in him: the real basis of l\Iacaulay's n1Ïnd 
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was CUllllllollplaec. Burke ,ntS a prufounù thillkpl', 
and 
lacaulay wa
 ill 110 
Cll
C whatever a thiuker. 
Burke "'a
 an inco1l1 plctcr, but a far greater Dlan: a 
lllall of the Titallic urùer, wilereas l\lacaulay bas notll- 
ing' of the 'l:'itan in him. It i::; prceisely "'hen "'e 00111- 
pare 
lacaulay ,vith a llla11like .Burke that we beconu
 
most conscious of hi
 real illferiority, of his cOlllpara- 
tive littleness. 'Vc see theu tilat what :ì\Iacaulay 
lacked was that powerful individuality ,vhich is iu- 
separable from the ldghest. genius. lIe was not one 
uf those who are 
et for the rising or fall of llatiolls, 
tht' potent source of new thoughts and ideals, neW inl- 
pulses and forces for tÜues and peoples. He exerciseù 
nothing of tile fascination of real greatness over his 
conteulporaries. They never 
pcak of hÏ1n as we 
speak of Carlyle, or as Reynolds spoke of J ohllson. 
They all acknowledged his brilliant powers, but he 
inspired neitber allÏ1nosity nor devotion, division nor 
discipleship. His conversation was typical of the 
Inan. Sydney Snlith cOlllplained that it had "no 
flashes of silence
" and Carlyle said contemptuously, 
" Flo,,? on, thou shining ri vpr ! " It was a vast strea111 
of erudition, goud sense, good bumour, occasionally 
of sententious wit, Lut it displayed none of those 
larger }lluuall qualities ,yhich invest the table-talk of 
J ohllson and Carlyle \vith a perennial charm. Some- 
how we are always conscious of an air of precocity in 
all l\Iacaulay' 
 displays. IIis po.wer of memory is 
greatly ill excess of his power of reflection, and this is 
one of the COlnmOll vices of precocity. But be this as 
it may, it is as a superb literary artist that l\lacaulay 
must stand or fall. ""11at he did he did excellently, 
but again .we repeat it was 1l0t the hight'st kind of 
w.Ol'k. Nor ,vas he one of the Ilighest kinù of lueu, 
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aud that is 'rhy we teel it to be an Ï111Pl'rtiucucc to 
iUl'ludl
 his nalne ill tIle category of T
urke, audJoLu- 
son, and Carlyle. Iris Euglish prototype is Hume or 
Gibl>ull; Lis Latin, 8allm;t. 
PerLaps tLe most pleasant feature of l\Iaraulay's 
cLaracter was his illtense enthusiasJll for literature. 
It was a real and beautiful enthusiaslll, anù it gave a 
certain digllity to his thoughts, anù is the SOUl'{'e of 
all that is be:-,t iu his ,vriting. It. is 110t tIlt' enthusiaSlll 
of a large intellectual ]iff', howevt'l'; rcal as it is, yet 
it 11l0,Tes in a cOlnparati vely re
tricted area. lIe 
SeClllS to have had no intcrest in science, in 1l10dcl'n 
poetry, or iu the social and religious problell1S of his 
day. 'ro the subtler iufluences of thought he was 
simply iusensible. He was impatient of philosophy, 
and indifferent to religion. But he loved books \vith 
an ahnost indiscriminating passion. He read again 
and again those ancient elassics which nlost interested 
hiIll, aud the list of books he read in a single year of 
his Inùian life is sÏ1nply astounùing. lIe ,vas fonù of 
walking, but he always ,valked 'with a book iu his 
hand. In a \valk of sixtecn miles he once re- rcad six 
books of Ironler. '.Vheu he crosses the Irish Channel, 
he anlllses himself by sitting on deck all night and 
repeating the Paradise Lost from nlenlory, noting with 
priùe that he can still rpcite six books, and those the 
best. He was a genuine llero-worshipper. In hÜ; 
Italian tour his chief pleasure is liot found in the 
beauty of the country, but in its historic associations. 
It thrills him with an exquisite ùelight to tread in the 
steps of Cicero or Hannibal, and his inunense erudi- 
tion invests e,Tery place he sees with vivid interest. 
No one l>ut a hero-worshippf'r could have written the 
essay upon l\Iilton. The note struck in that fatuous 
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es
ay is the note struck in all his writingR, or all tbaL 
is noble
t in them. It was always with Hi sigh of r
- 
lief that he turned aside fronl public duties to the 
cOIllpanionship of books, and he said that he could 
cO\Tet no higher joy tball to be shut up in the seclusion 
of a great library, and never pass a moment .without 
a book in his hand. And this conf
ssion declares the 
nlan. To acquire information was the real passion 
of his life. He was not interested in the study of hu- 
nlan nature, and had no love or aptitude for medita- 
tion. A n1an with genial interest in his fellows, and 
ill life as a whole, would not have walked the streets 
of London .with a book in his hand; and a man ,vith 
any faculty of meditative thought would scarcely have 
en1ployed a long starlit night on the Irish Sea in a 
recitation of l\lil ton. 
Great powers and great qualities l\Iacaulay had, but 
one great deficiency is ahrays felt: he lIas no sense of 
the Infinite. lIe has no sense whatever of the mys- 
tery of life, of its eternal environnlents, of what Shel- 
ley felt when be conceived that 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains tbe white radiance of Eternity, 


or of what Shakespeare felt when he wrote the great 
soliloquy of Hallllet. His" foible is omniscience," 
that cOlllplete kno,vledge of the surface of life which 
supposes that it has looked into" the very heart of 
the machine" when it has enumerated the outward 
characteristics of hUInan life, but ha!'; no corre:-:pollù- 
ing intuition of its inner IllOVeJllents. "r e look in 
vain in l\Iacaulay for allY of those slH1ùen flashes of 
Jight which rflycal the deep heart of the writer, anù 
instantaneously scud the thoughts of the reader soar- 
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iug into the .fìrlnalll
nt of the Iufinite. He neYer asks 
'Vhence am I!-'Vhither am I going! He never 
makes us feel the solellluit.y of the thought that. all 
these generations which he pieturcs have trodden the 
dusty road of death, and lie silent uuder the drunls 
and traulplings of succeeding ages. Hp does not f(>el, 
with "r ordsworth, the grandeur of thf\ suggestion that 
the soul 


That rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 


or with Shakespeare the pathos of the thought that 
",,'e are such stuff as dreallls arc made of," and our 
"little life is rounded 'with a sleep." lIe does not 
close his History as Raleigh closed his, with any Inag- 
nificent apostrophe to "eloquent, just, and lllighty 
death." The" still, sad 111usic of humanity" is a 
nnlsic he has never heard. There is no eternal donlC 
of heaven archetl oyer hi
 history, there are no watch- 
ful Presences that look on us frolll other worlds; all is 
gross, palpable, COllllllollplaee, mundane. Life passes 
before us like a glittering pageant, and we are con- 
scious only of its buzz and tinsel. He is contcnt that 
it should be so; he aims at no higher effect. It is in 
the nÛ8P en scène of the theatre he excels; he has no 
eye for the starry spaces and deep profound of Nature 
'which allure and inlpress us outside the theatre door. 
If he can make us clap onr hands before his scenic 
show, it is enongh; WP l11uSt look to otl1ers for guid- 
allce ill the eterllallnystery of things, for illtprprcta- 
tion of the heavenly silences. 
'Ve do 110t ask for spirituality in an historian, and 
we can do without philosophic depth; but the lack 
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of this sell
c of the Infinite Ulllllistakably dwarts the 
su1Jjcct, and lllakes the no1Jlcs1 effects iIupossible. It 
is like the lack of atnlo
phcre in a painting-every- 
thing is too rigid in outline, too near and distinct, 
and t,he charm of distance is "
anting. The grandeur 
of Carlyle's French lleculution arises froln this very 
quality, his intcnsc 
ensitiveness to the nearlle
s of 
the Infinite. Everything is seen against a back- 
ground of infinity. '.Ve are l'l'nlÏnded again and 
again of" those solelnn abysscs of eternity on the 
brink of which nlen sport. "
e See the drallUt of 
hUlnan life played out in all awful environml'nt of 
illllllensi t,ies and eternit,ies, and are fascinated with its 


Shifting fancies and celestial ligbts, 
'Vitb all its grand orcbestral silences, 
To keep tbe pauses of the rbytbmic sounds. 


.A.Ill! thcre is no great writer in modern literature 
who has not had this :S(>ll
e of the Infinite. It gives 
solenlnity to the faneies of Dp Quincey, as well as to 
thp history of Carlyle; it bathes the pages of Ruskin, 
an(I 1-'ennyson, and Browning, not less than thosp of 
X eWnUtll, ,vith a eelestial splendour. But no glealn 
of 1 hat light which never was on sea or land iUumines 
the "THings of l\Iacaulay. In the ordinary sense of 
the world he was not a worldly nlan. He was llot 
avaricious, self-seeking, or inllllodest]y proud. He 
was siInple in his tastes, and llloderatc in his anlbi- 
tions. But if he was not a ,,,"orldly lllan in this ortho- 
dox sense of the word, he was di
tin('tly a lliundane 
nutn. He neycr felt what Burke felt ,,
hen he Haid, 
',\,rhat shadow.
 Wf\ are, and what shadnws ,vp pur- 
SlIP!" He nev..r looked o'
('r thp barri('r
 of the 
,,'orld into that ptcl'nal 
ea ,,-hich flows round all, and 
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he never heard its undertone of melancholy 1l1usic. 
'Y"hat the deepest, bearts have felt, he never felt; 
what the clearest eyes have seen, he never 
aw; and 
the problems with which great thinkers haye' "Tcstled 
all their IhTes ill an agony that. yearned 'without pause 
for the breaking of the day, never 
o luuch as troubled 
him with a suggestion uf their prescnce. l\Iacaulay 
haù never met the wre
tling angel and prevailed. 
He was an unconscious but complete 1uaterialist in 
all his thoughts and ideas; he was like Gib1Jon, "of 
the earth eart,hly." 
A very mundane man, DO doubt; an eager- 11linded, 
strenuous man, with an honest delight in life, and a 
pleasure in its rough tussles for preënlÌnence; but 
for all this, a Dlan who, in his private condnct, ,,-as 
capable of being quietly heroic in a w-ay which lllany 
Dlore unworldly spirits have often found it difficult to 
emulat
. Perhaps we can afford to barter sonle of the 
lligher qualities of literary synlpathy for the fortitude 
and unselfishness ,vhich can endure banishment for 
five years, at a time when political prospects are 
brightest, for thp sake of putting hÌJnself and his 
fanlily on a basis of independencc. There have bpcn 
111any literary artists ,vIto ,vere exquisitely diseerning 
and sYlnpatl1ctic in their taste, but who ,,-ere utterly 
cynical and selfish in their private relationships, and 
when 'we choose between nobility of conduct and 
finish of intellect, we know which ranks the higher. 
" At Christmas," he writes fron1 India, "] shan send 
hOHlt> a thousand or twelvp hundred pounds for nlY 
father anù yon all. I eannot tf>l1 you what, a eOßIfort 
it is to HIe to kno" that I shall be ahlp to do this. It 
TCl'Ol1cilps tllC to all 1 he pains-aente enough sonIe- 
tÜups, God kno,vs I-of banishlJ1cnt. In a few ycar
, 
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if 1 live-probably ill less t hall five years frOll th(' 
tÏ111e at which 
you are reading this letter-\ve 
hall 
be ao'aill too'ether ill a COlLlfol'table thouO'h mode
t 
b b , b 
home; certain of a good :fire, a good joint of meat, 
and a good glass of "wine; ,vithout o\ving obligations 
to anybody, and perfectly indifferent, at least as far 
as our pecuniary interest is concerneu, to the changes 
of the political world. Rely Oll it, my dear girl
, 
that there is no chance of my going back with nlY 
heaTt cooled towards :rou. I came hither principally 
to save IllY family, aud I am not likely while here to 
forget them." The letter is of the earth earthly, no 
doubt, but there is surely a touch of noble feeling in 
it also. It was not l\Iacaul
y' s way to wear his heart 
upon his sleeve; he was inclined rather to stimulate 
a bluntness of feeling whieh was not real, and to con a 
ceal his deepest emotions under the nlask of worldly 
shrewdness. But that those emotions were there, 
and that a real sensitiveness of heart was allied to 
his native shrewdncss of nlind, no one can doubt. 
The jovial anticipation of "the good joint and the 
good glass of wine" does not enable us to forget the 
sore heart of the exile, nor are we likely to overlook 
his silent self-sacrifice. 
It is scareely necessary to add more. l\Iacaulay 
was so thoroughly honest, genuine, and sweet-natured 
that it is with regret one has to S
lY so much of his 
defects. He was "a IlUUP of good -nature. " It has 
been well said that we 111ust beware of either praising 
or blaluing him, for the praise beeomes blalne and the 
bialne praise before we know it. Th us if we say that 
he had no strong passions, we must imnlc<liately rec- 
o1]c('t the dcpth and tenderness of his affect.ions, and 
his noble loyalty to such duties as sprang from the 
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affections. The very dt'fects ,vhich elose to LiIu the 
doors of the highest l'ellOWll an' the qualitie
 whieh 
ellsured him his inlIuellse alld ulldinÜllisheù popu- 
larity. He "Tote llOt for people ,vho thillk, ùut for 
the mass of people w-ho prefer what is illteresting to 
what is profounù. He did his work ,vith an honest 
delight in it, and spared no labour to make it as per- 
fect as his conception of it permitted. He certainly 
invented a new style and a new luethod of writing 
history, and the charm of both is that they are infal- 
li1Jly interesting. Perhaps the conlplinlcnt which he 
most appreciatell w-as that conveyeù in an address 
fronl :some w-orking men, who thallked hinl for beillg 
the first to write a history which the comnlon people 
could understand. To have done this is to have done 
liluch, but to have written a history ,yhich is equally 
the delight of the learned and the cultured is a unique 
achievement. And he deserved his success; no Illan 
eYf'r worked with more singleness of ainl and devoted- 
ness of purpose. Tilt:, faults of his work are the de- 
fects of the man himself, they are inseparable from 
his endowments, and are not the blenlishes ,vhich 
come by intention, or can be removed by determina- 
tion. If he was not a great man, he was a man of 
great genius; and a long period of time must elapse, 
and public taste and hlllnan nature ùecoJue much 
changed, before his work ca,n pass into desuetude, 01' 
his name be forgotten. 



IX 
\V ALTER SA V AGE I.JANDOR 


BOl'n at Jrál'wick, January 30, 1775. Educated at Rugby and 
OJ.jord. Published his poem, Gebi1', 1798. TVent to Spain as vol- 
unteer in tILe Spanish cause agltinst Napoleon, 1808. .i..1Iarried ßIi.'i."I 
17willier, 1811. JVrote!tis poem" Count Julian, in same yem'. Pub- 
lished first installment of imaginary Conversations, 1831. EJ:mnina- 
lion of Shakespeare, 185-1. Pentwnel'on, 1837. Collection of Latin 
Poems, 1847. Died in Florence, September 17, 1864. 


., I CLAIl\I no place in the world of letters; I am 
alone, and will bè alone as long as I live, and 
after," wrote Landor in oue of his late confes- 
sions. Equally characteristic is bis proud saying, "I 
Hhall dine late; but the dining-room will be well 
I ighted, the guest
 fe\v and select." In each instance 
the prophecy is likely to be fulfilled. Landor still 

pcakH to the few, but they are the best judg
s of lit- 
erature: he still stands alone, but it is because there 
i
 uo one capable of disputing his peculiar pre- 
enlÏllence with him. 
In mere weight and mass of genius Landor stood 
high alllong his contelnporaries, and in the final form 
w"hich he adopted for his expression, he has neither 
prototype nor inlÍtator. Carlyle rightly described 
him as an "unsuhduable old ROnlHJ1" ; 
winbnrne, 
w"ith 11lore delicate felicity of 
pithet, distinguishes 
the Greek grace of nlanner which he joined ,vith 
ROlnan virility of thought: 


And throu
h the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Hang the pure music of the flutes of Greece. 
131 
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Classic grandeur and brl
adth, clas
ic purity and 
severity of fOl'Jl1, distinguish a]) his be
t 'writing. 
There is a cla
sic dignity about l1is life also, marred, 
however, by ficrce intractability of tCll1pCl', sudden 
and disastrouH explosions of ft>eling, and entire want 
of j udgnlent. in all the practical affair8 of life. No 
nutn was readier in uttering hasty j udgnlellts, or more 
reI uctant to 1l10dify them ,,"hen the facts were 0 h- 
viously against him. He bas in turn described the 
French, the \Velsh, and the Italians as the 1110st cor- 
rupt and wortl1less of lllankind. "There l1c llated he 
found no epithet too odious for the object of his ha- 
tred, where he loveù no praise too extreme. The 
story of his life is a long history of collisions with au- 
thority' ,vith lleighbours, with friends, with circum- 
stances, often as intenscly alllusing to the onlooker as 
they were painful to himself. There is much in his 
life which is ludicrous and astonishing; perhaps it is 
little wonder that the luass of Jnen, evcr lllore ready 
to gloat oY"er a frailty than to detcct a virtuc, should 
bave renlClllbered his faults and forgottcn his great- 
ness. 
Precipitaney of judgment and heat of tenlper are 
responsible for an thc errors of Landor's life. To re- 
count these errors is neither wise, nccessary, nor gen- 
erous. One thing, however, is noticeable, that in 
every case the difficulties whicl1 he created for him- 
self arose from a sort of undisciplined 11lagnaninlÌty 
of nature, a belief in ÏInpracticablc ideals, a radical 
inability t.o adapt hÜnself to the ('011lJ110n conyictiolls 
of life. He sinned against llÌJnself in a hundred in- 
stances, but against others never. IIis generosity was 
extreme and incessant. In his enOrIllOUS agricultural 
experinlents at LlallthollY he squandered seventy 
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thousalld pouuds in fiye yt'al'
. III later life he dc. 
nuded lJÏlU
clf of allllo
t all that he pos
cssed in favolu 
of a wife wl10 had cUlbitten'd his existcllec, and 'VhOll1 
he hall twice left. .Frugality was a virtue of 'whieh 
he had never heard, COllllllOll-SCllSC a ,vord of ,,'hil'h 
he did not k llO'V tl1e meaning. If he has never yet 
quite COlne by his own ill literary Üune, it is because 
the saIne wiIlfulnessaud impracticability characterized 
his genÌus. The last thought that would ever occur 
to him was ,,'hat the public was likely t.o read; or, if 
such a suggestion had l>eeu malIc to him, it is quite 
certain that he .would have instantly chosen a form of 
writing dÜuuetricaIIy opposed to public taste. He 
planned his literary life much as he planned his gigan- 
tic agricultural schemes at Llanthony, ,,'ithout the 
least reference to the practical conditions of success. 
His only vice ,vas an indonlÍtable pride. His crown 
of virtue was magnanimity. In both these qualitics 
he was nlore pagan than Inodern, and deserved his 
title of Ronlan. \Ve may pity, love, adn1Ïre, judge 
hÍlll-each is possible, and does not exclude the other 
-but no one can get at close quarters with him ,vith- 
out perceiving that Landor's nature was wrought 
out of the rarest and purest nlaterial, and that 
numerous as the flaws are, none of theIll go very 
deep, or seriously impair the general impressiveness 
of the whole. 
Landor's literary career began with poetry, and to 
the close of his long life he wrote poetry, often of the 
very highest order. It has always seenlcd to me that 
the poetry of Landor has been quite unj ustly neg- 
Jected, and even the best critics have paid far too lit- 
tIp attention to it. Of course he was not a great poet 
in the sense in \vhi('h "T ordswol'th or Shelley is gn'at, 
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and the reasons of his inferiority are obvious. Both 
\V ordswo1't hand Hhelley had a. lllcssagc to deli vel' ; 
Landor had none. It "as Hot that he did not feel 
earnestly and even violently on a variety of subject:s, 
but a certain uuderlyillg cuntempt of his fcllo.w men 
ro1Jued him of that sympathy ,yhich mad.e auythillg 
like a coherent and vitalrnessage pos::;ible. Again, 
he had little power of illlpregnating his poetry with 
that intimate personal passion ,,'hi
h gives poignancy 
or sweetness to the work of his great contemporaries. 
He was too reticent, too proud, too self-contained to 
unveil his heart with the freedom of a Byron 01' a 
Shelley. Byron and Shelley confided their closest 
secrets to mankind, and thcir puetry is a long series 
of personal confessions. K othing happcned to theIn, 
no movement of heart or mind, that has not something 
corresponding to it in their verse, and consequently 
they never fail to excite our sYlnpathies, and conlpcl 
our interest. Even of "T ordsworth, a luan of luuch 
colder temperament, this is true: in all his more vital 
poetry we share the secrets of his personality. Landor 
pernÜts no such intrusion. He is shy as a girl over 
the ardours of his own heart. He addresses us from 
a standpoint at once remote and detached, and only 
in rare moments descends from his pinnacle and 
stands alllong us. And, as conlpared with the great- 
est poets-and it is with these only he dcserves to be 
compared-he fails in execution. lIe lacks tl1e un- 
faltering felicity of the perfectly developed artistic 
sense. A line or a passage full of gravity and lllusic 
is often succeeded by halting and inefficicnt work- 
luanshi p, as though his inspiration had suddenly failed 
hil11, or he had tired in his flight. 
"'ew poets l1axe 
ever soared higher, but, strong as his ,,,illg is, it soon 
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droops. It is Hot that be is ineal)ahlp of doing heth
)', 
but he is too 
arell'ss to attplupt it, at least 
onti))- 
uou!'5ly; anù so it lllay be said that nc\
er ,vas great 
l)oetry ,vith greater faults. 
But, at its best, Landor's poptry is great poetry, 
and he who has not. j nstly estÍ111ated the po(
try of 
Landor is in('apable of fornlÍllg a true estin1ate of his 
genius. II
 possesses 1vonùerful lucidity, 8Í1nplicity, 
and charm, togcther with great gravit.y and depth of 
feeling, and a peculiar puwer of iuÜ
n:se imagi nation. 
Nothing 11101'e perfect of its kind WaS ever written 
than th(
 eight lines ou R08e 
lylJn('r-line
 which Lalllb 
wa:s never tired of reci ti llg : 


Ah what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Such a poem recalls th(1' sweetness and siInpli('ity of 
\V ol'dsworth's lines to Lucy Gray, but it possesses also 
a certain ('lassic austpl'ity which even 'Yordsworth 
rarely attained. In another kind of poetry, aÏIniug 
at larger anù epic effect, there is litt.Je that surpasse
 
t11e ('losing passages of the poem called Ilegenel'llfion. 
Landor ,yas always a ('lose student of l\Iilton, 'VhOlLl 
hc honoured as the greatest of men, anù in this 
pOeJll he COlllCS very near l\Iilton in the solemnlnarch 
of his blank verse. Such lines as these : 


Let all that Elis ever saw, give way, 
An that Olympian Jove e'er smiled upon: 
'l'he 
Iarathonian columns never told 
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A tale more glorious, never Salamis, 
:Nor, faithful in the centre of the false, 
Platea. nor Anthela, from whose mount 
Benignant Ceres wards the blessed Laws, 
And sees the Amphictyon dip his weary foot 
In the warm streamlet of the strait below,- 


recall not only the ponlp of l\Iilton's lines, but also 
his classicisill. But nluch as Landor adn1Íred l\Iilton, 
be was no copyist. He has a graye, swpet eoneol'd 
of his o\vn, cOluposed of the sÍlllplest chords. K 0 
passage of his poetry is better known, and none is 
more perfect, than his faluous description of the sea- 
shell in Gebir: 


But I have sinuous shel1s of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have inbibed 
In the sun's palace-porch, where, when unyoked 
His chariot-whee] stands mid way in the wave: 
Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 


Byron took the saIne ÏJnage, and spoiled it; "r ords- 
worth eertainly did not ÏJnprove it when he turlled it 
to nloral uses in the ExrunÛo7l. These arc, of course, 
but randOlll sanlples of Landor's poetry, taken frOIl! 
an opulent and various store])ouse. No single poeul 
can rightly illustrate his pO"\\Ter ; yet, if one needs 
IllUst. be chosen which displays his rarest qualities in 
their IUOst perfect cOlubination, there is none so 
distincti ve as the fuHowing brief idyll fronl 11Ís 
Hellenic,'.;. N otiee huw grave and sÍlllple is thp 
IllOV<>111cnt of the Y(']'se, ho\,
 the full trag('dy iH 
exqni
itcly indi('ah'd rat her t hall deS('l'ibed (a ('011- 
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stant habit with I.Jandor ill an his dr
nnatie "Tit i ng), 
thp ahl'llptncss of the clost', ,vith the brief phras(', 
"'Ì\\a
 not. hers," ,,-hich tells everything, and Ipa,\-es 
au ineffaceable impression of a Jllournil1g tou profoullù 
for ,,"o1'd::,. It. is the husband ,,"110 speaks: 


" Artemidora! Gods invisible, 
While thou art lying faint along the couch, 
Have tied the sandal to thy slender feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
A way, and voices like thine own come.nigh, 
Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace." 
Artemidora sigh'd, an{l would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, but wag too weak. 
Iris stood over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake. He lookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, those now dim with tears 
And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heaved once more: 
Her head fell back: and now a loud deep sob 
Swell'd through the darkened chamber; 'twas 
not hers. 


'Vhat can be more perfect than this 
 'Vhat lllore 
tender 
 Infelicitous a8 Landor's o\vn donlcstic 
life .was, yet no one has spoken of love \vith such 
condensed passion, no one has described its inmost 
workings with a touch so sure and subtle. To hinl 
we owe many an apophthegnl on love-such, for 
instance, as this: "The happiest of pillo"Ts is not 
that \vhich Love first presses, it is that w"hich Death 
has frowned on and passed oyer." Landor's tel1ùpr- 
ness is the rare tenderness of the strong mall, than 
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,,-hieh 11011P is lllorc Jllo,'ing, and in this POPHl Wt' 
ha"c its lllost exqnisitp e
pre:-;sion. Snell a lucid 
geul of poetry onght to he suffieicnt to eou,-illce 
e\,pn the 11108t sc<'ptical that ill point of quality 
Lanùor's best poptry is 'worthy to be ranked "Tith 
the greatest of the llineteenth century. 
It was not until Landor had c.onie to the confines 
of nlid-life that he finally adopted the forIn oflitl
l'al'Y 

xpression best suited to his genius. At forty -six 
much of his life had been futile and disappointing. 
Achnirable as his poetry was, yet it "'as obvious 
that it "ould never be popular. Great as were his 
personaJ gifts and qualities, it ,vas equally obvious 
that they were counterbalanced by serious and 
irritating defects. lIe had behaved alternately as 
a schoolboy and a sage. II is love of eonlbat had 
led him into indiscretions which had seriously 
a1ienated those who were nlost ready to }Ionour 
biIn. lIe bad revenged fancied s1ights by ferocious 
lampoons. He had run through his fortune, w"as 
elnbarrassed in circumstances, and 'was all exile ill 
Pisa. Olympian Dlethods of conduct suit ill 'with 
sedate English conventions, as he had discOl'cred to 
his CORt. Through all this turnloil-lal11pOOnS on 
fools, law-suits with neighbours, collisions ,yith 
authorities, voluntet'r soldiery in Spain, and what 
not-the main eleluent of Landor's life, howev
r, had 
sufiered no change: he had ncver cca
ed to be a 
scholar. The range of his reading, always extra- 
ordinary, had ,videned with thc steady growth 
of his luind. There was scarcely a great "Titer 
of antiquity with WhOlll he was not intilnatcly 
acquainted, nor a great historical perf-'onage of any 
perioù, the llioth'es of "those conduct and the nature 
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of whose action he had not thoroughly 
ifted. IIis- 
tory wa:-; for IliIu t he story uf gl'pat men at ,york. 
II is telllperaluent ".a8 the te1l1peralnellt of the IH:
ro- 
wOl'shi pper. TIe tel1
 us that th{
 great figures of 
the pa
t aflectcù Ills HYlllpathies, as though 11e had 
known them intimately. 'riley were the frieud
 of 
his solitude, and allllobt the only frieuù8 he had. 
I II his long country "Talks, and in his nights of 
study, he fell into the way of holding conversations 
with them as if they were real; he found a keen joy 
in ùr
ullatizing SOlue well-known act of their Ii Yes, 
some tragic or happy crisis in their careers. His 
published dramas, abounding as they did in fine 
passages, nevertheless lacked that true creative 
touch which gives to figures of the imagination a 
local habitation and a name. But in past history 
there were crowùs of figures ready to his hand: 
w'hy not dranlatize these 
 Twenty years earlier he 
haù sketched a dialogue between Burke and Gren- 
ville, and his mind now returned to this novel forIll 
of cOlnposition. He left Pisa in 1821, moving to 
Florence, where for the next five years he resiùed 
in the l\Iedici Palace, and later on at the Villa 
Castiglione. No sooner had he settled in Florence 
than this idea of dralllatic dialogues with the great 
pl'rsonages of the past took entire po
session of his 
Illind, and the result was the In
aginal'Y Conversation.
, 
,vhich are the finest fruit of his genius, and hi
 
enùuring lllonUlllcuL 
It .would be quite vain to introduce these great 
pieces of literature to those who have neither the 
aptitudes nor the instiucts of culture. They are 
alJo,Te all things the ,york of a scholar, and Lauùor 
neither expeèted nor desired that they should appeal 
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to the great Inass of reaùprs. This is, of coursl
, a, 
serious disqualification. l\I('n of a gl'l1ius as grf'at 
as, or greater than Landor's, have cont,rivetl to writtJ> 
in such a way as to int('rest all classes of readers. 
'.rhat pt.'cnI iar breadth of touch ,,
hich distinguishes 
the greatc
t masters of literature ,vas not Lanùor's 
at any time, and he ,vas much too proud and self- 
contained to consider for an instant what would be 
likely to prove popular ,vith the public. He wrote 
to please hinlself, and this is the source of both his 
strength and his weakness. Shakespeare hiIuælf 
had 110 more vivid iUBight into the play of hllluan 
motive and the cOluplicateù issues of human passion, 
but Shakespeare .was forced by the tradition8 of the 
stage t,o express himself in popular forms. If ,,,c 
can conceive of Shakespeare as a solitary scholar, 
free from all exigency of popular appeal as a nlcallS 
of earning money, 'writing in his closet siInply to 
please himself, we may conceive him ,vriting dra- 
nlatic dialogues after Landor's fashion. Nor is it in 
the least exaggerated praise to say that it is hard to 
think of anyone else who could have ri vaIled tht:" 
best of these Imaginary Oonversations. But fortu- 
nately for us Shakespeare was forced to please others 
as well as hÏ1nself. He selected such stories as those 
of Antony and Cleopatra, Cæsar and Brntus, Othello 
and De
delnona, as ll1U('h frOln a sense of their popu- 
lar significance as of their philosophic inlportance. 
I.Jandor 
elects hi
 thelllels without the least regard to 
popular 
igllificanc(". Renee one cannot but feel that 
hl" is at a disadvantage. The writer, not le8s than 
the a('tol', is one who lives to please, aud must plea
e 
to live. And yet it nluHt be remembered that it 
nceùs but a very little accollllllodatioll 011 our part to 
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I
a.lldor's point of view to find ill these Ill
lt('hl('ss 
dialogues one of the richest. inheritancf'1S of the III un all 
luiud. The lllore cultured a Dlan is, the Inore 'will he 
appr('ciate thelll; but, after all, it is only the abso- 
I ntply uncultured 'who will take no interest in thenl. 
Grantcd that we know who his personages are, that 
we have some clementary knowledge of the part they 
played in life, and ,ve at once catch the spirit of the 
dialogue. The case is almost parallel with that of 
Carly Ie's French Revolution: some preliminary 
knowledge is demanded of us simþly because much 
is taken for granted. In each instance it needs SOlue 
e.ffort to mastcr the method of the writer, but ,y hen 
once the effort is made, the reward is out of all pro- 
portion to the exertion. 
The quality which strikes one Inost in these 
III
aginaJ'Y Conversations is the enormous variety of 
Landor's power. They range through the whole 
realnl of human history, and there is no part of that 
history which he has not t110roughly comprehended. 
Evprywhere there is adequate knowledge and often 
profound scholarship; everywhere there is also 
strenuous thinking, and a marvellous energy of 
conception and expression. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Landor ever aimed at exact 
history. He once said tha.t he usually had one 
history which he read, and another which he in- 
ycnted. His method is essentially dramatic. lIe 
was not concerned with the actual things wl1ich l1is 
personages are reportcd to have said, but with the 
things which they might be imagined as saying. In 
all the nlore than two hundred dialogues of Landor, 
it i
 difficult to recall an instance in ,vhich he puts 
into the mouth of the 
peakel' anythillg which 
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hi
tory reports hinl as sa
TiJlg. lIe eycn took care 
neyer to consult history when he had once begun 
to ,,-rite upon some historic personage. l-lis inllllf'llSf\ 
reaù i ng and exact scholarship enabled hiIu to dis- 
pense with such aids to knowledge. Before he 
,vl'ote, he had arrived at a fundalucntal concf'ption of 
the character of his protagonist; he then let hÜu 
think and speak in the way in 'which he ll1ight be 
supposed to have thought and spoken in the actual 
crisis depicted. Åll excellent example of this 
Inethod is the conycrsatioll bctween Essex and 
Spenser. There is no record of any interview be- 
t'veen Essex and Spcnser, when the latter fled from 
Ireland after the burning of his house and the 
destruction of his propert
-; but it is likely enough, 
and indeed certain, that sonle such interyiew did 
occur. Landor brings the t".o Inen face to face in 
a scene that Shakespeare would not have disowned. 
By a variety of exquÜsite dranultic touches the 
scene grows in poignancy, until at last Spenser 
breaks forth in uncontrollable agony, and }lorrifies 
Essex with the news that not only his house, but 
his child is burned. The in1pression Inade upon 
the TI1ind is one of absolute truth, which is the 
highest exceIIeuce of dran1ati
 art. Cæsar did not 
111ake the speec}les which Shakespeare puts into 
his ]ips, but he n1ight have nla<le thenl. They arc 
justified by his character, and that is the nutin 
tIling. So with I..Janclor: Pericle
, Sophocles, Cicero, 
Cecil, Elizabeth, l\fi1ton, l\Iarvel-all hold his brief 
stage in turn, but (1ach is diRt.inctly individual, 
each speaks in his own accent, each says the things 
,vhich froln our knowledge of history })(:' nlay be 
supposed as saying, if ever Pericles discllssed art 
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with Sophoelps under the sl1ado\v of tllt
 Acropol i
, 
or :i\Iilton discussed tragC'dy with l\Iarvel in the H
ant 
seclusion of Bunhill Fields. 
Tl1\"l Imagill((I'Y Convcrsation.
 do not, 11 0 ,vc,'cr, all 
range themselves under thC' plain <,ategory of the 
dnunatic. SOlne are philosophic, sonlC' are eritiC'al, 
though eyell in these the dramatic instinct is ahvays 
pr
sent. One of the Illost terrible of all the draulatic 
pieces is Landor's dialogue between Peter the Gr
at 
and his son Alexis. In reading this dialogue one can 
,,'ell believe that Landor often wrote in a passion of 
tears and frenzy. The tinlid, gentle, kindly son, 
condemned to death by his own father, and saying- 
"l\Iy father truly says I alllnot courageous; but the 
death that leads me to lIlY God shan never terrify 
Ine," touches a rare height of nobility; the brutality 
of Peter, shaking off the entire remenlbrance of the 
scene the moment it is over, and calling loudly for 
brandy, bacon, and some pickled sturgeon, and sonle 
krout and cayiare, and good strong cheese, is 1'...-11- 
dered with a savage intensityalnlost peculiar to the 
le
ser Elizabethan drallUttists, a l\Iarlowe, a'Vebster, 
or a Ford. One can only lllarvel, in the presence of 
work so great as this, \vhat the readers of England 
haye becn about for the last fifty yea,rs that they have 
paid so little attention to it. But in another mood, 
the purely critical, Landor is almost as impressive. 
Here, of course, personal likes and dislikes ('OIUe 
into play, and Landor was not the 1l1an to conceal 
them; but his criticism is never less than acute and 
huuinons. Nothing fiuer in this way is to be found 
than the conversation bet\veell Petrarca and Boccaccio 
on Dante's [>aolo (('11(1 Francesca. The whole story of 
the unhappy lovers is told ill six lines, but, says 
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LalHlol', "'Vhat a swept aspiration ill eaeh crp
ura, of 
tbe yerse! three love-sighs fixed and ineorporate. 
1."hen 'when she hath said, 


, La bocca lui baciù tutto trelllante, ' 


she stopS: she would a yert the eyes of Dante frOllt 
her; he looks for the sequel: she thinks he looks 
scvereJy; she says, 


, Galeotto is the name of the book,' 


fancying by this timorous little flight she has drawn 
him far enough from the nest of her young loves. 


, Galeotlo is the llame of the book.' 
'''That matters that? ' 
, And of the writer?' 
, Or that either.' 


At last she disarms him: but how' 


, That day we read no more.' 


"Such a depth of intuitive judgment, such a deli- 
cacy of perception, exists not in any other work of 
human genius: and from an author who, on almost 
all occasions, in this part of his work, betrays a 
deplorable want of it." 
Landor's opinion of Dante was not high, and he 
even went so far as to say that the Inferno 'was the 
nlost iUlllioral and impious book that ,vas ever writ- 
ten; but the most adn1Ïring critic of Dante may rest 
satisfied with such a piece of criticislll as this. Strong 
and even violent as I.Jandor often was in antipathy 
and opinion, he never failed to see the excellency of 
r
any fine work. ..L
 fine Htrcnuous sincerity breathes 
thruughout his ,york of this kind, which is fun of 
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illvigonratioll; anc1 in this particular criticism ,ve 
lllay justly ascribe to hiul the lllprits he a
cl'ibed to 
Dante, great "depth of intuitive j uùglllent" anù 
" delicacy of perception." 
Another kind of writing in 'v hieh Landor excelled 
luay be best described as "fantasy." Perhaps the 
noblest specimens of this work are the Dreau" of 
Boccaccio and the D,'ea1n of ])elra1'ca. Each is dis- 
tinguished by peculiar delicacy of sentiment, beauty 
of cadence, and grace of imagination. They illustrate 
also in a very striking manner the thorough paganism 
of Landor's mind. His theme is love and death; it 
is treated after the fashion of the greatest of antique 
poets; aud here, if anywhere, we lllost distinctly hear 
the music of "the flutes of Gre('ce." Surely Death 
was never described with more solemn pregnancy of 
phrase, with more beauty and serenity too, than in 
this passage: "I cannot tell how I knew him, but 
I kne-w him to be the genius of Death. Brea,thless 
as I was at beholding him, I soon became familiar 
with his features. First they seemed only calm; 
presently they became conteJnplative, and lastly, 
beautiful; those of the Gracé8 themselves are less 
regular, less harmonious, less cOlllpo
ed. Love 
glanced at him unsteadily, with a countenance in 
,vhich there was somewhat of anxiety, somewhat of 
disdain, and cried, 'Go away! Go away ! Nothing 
that thou touchest lives.' 
" 'Say rather, child,' replied. the advancing form, 
and advancing grew loftier and statelier, 'say rather 
that nothing of beautiful or glorious lives its own 
true life until my wing has passed over it.' " In the 
Dream, of Boccaccio the allegory is of equal loveli- 
nC'ss, and tIle imagery is equally grave and solemn, 
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but thpI"t' is a warIller glow. 'Yhen ,,-as tbe ehann 
and spirit of Italian 
epncry so admirably relldered 
and illlpartcd as in this bl'ipf pa

age : 
" I dre
tllled; and suddenly sprang forth before IHe 
lllauy groves and pala('es aud gardens, and their 
statues and their avenues, and thcir labyrinths of 
alaternus and bay, and alcoves of citron, alld watch- 
ful loopholes in the retirements of impenetrable 
pomegranates. Farther off, just below ,,-here the 
fountain slipped away from its marble hall and guard- 
ian gods, arose, from their ùeùs of nlOSS and droscra 
and darkest grass, the sisterboocJ of oleanders, fond 
of tantalizing with their bosonled ßowers and their 
luoist and pouting blossonls the little shy ri ,.ulet, 
and of covering its face with all the colours of the 
dawn. l\Iy dream expanded and moved forward. I 
trod again the dust of Posilippo, soft as the feathers 
in the wings of Sleep." 
But quotation does little to help us in understand- 
ing the bcauty of such works as this. One striking 
peculiarity of Landor's style at all times is that it 
seldom yields the full secret of its charm at a first. 
reading. There is pcrfcct case and lucidity in an his 
prose, but also a sense of Ï111penctrable depth. And 
nowhere are tbe:se eharacteristics so fully feU as in 
those passages of his writings where he indulges in 
allegory-the finest passages in all his writings, and 
unequalled by anything else of the :same kind in the 
,vhole realm of English literature. 
" He who is ,vithin t,,"o paces of the ninetieth year 
may sit down and Inake no excuscs," 'wrote Landor. 
"lIe must be unpopular, he lle,'er tried to be lllueh 
otherwise; he nC'ger contended ,,'ith a contcnl pOl'ary, 
ùut ,,,,alked alone Oll the far eastern uplands, nlcditat- 
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ing and reJneJuupring." 1 n thiR confession, ahHost 
the last of nUlny snch, Landor ùoes uluch to antici- 
pate the judgnH
nt of posterity. He was by nature 
solitary, and spent his life in lucditating and reJnCJU- 
bering. He was by nature impatient of the modcrn 
world, and took refuge in an older worlù. For thebe 
reasons, as he well kncw, be could never be popular. 
But on a certain ('lass of mind Landor will al ways 
exercise an undeniable fa:scination, and even those 
least amenable to his charln can scarcely regard his 
Imaginary Oonversations with anything but reverence, 
as one of the most wonderful achieyements of the 
hlll11all intellect. The dialogue is in itself a some- 
what repellent and cumbrous literary form, and occa- 
sionallyeven Landor succumbs beneath its heaviness, 
and drifts away into tedious disquisition. But for 
the most part he puts so much movement, so much 
intensity and fire into his dialogues, that they arc 
quite as easily rl 1 ad as the drallu1s of Shakespeare. 
And in the best of them what nloderation and com- 
po:sure breathe, ,vhat clear serenity of intellectual 
view, .what a spirit of foree and beauty: what a 
closely-packed wisdom is there, and what dauntless 
energy of thought. A great thinker, in the sense of a 
systenlatic thinker, Landor was not, but few writers 
haye ever uttered so many noble thoughts upon so 
many themes. And they are often clothed in a SOlt 
of splendour, which is so peculiarly his own, that it 
can only be called Landorian. Pregnant epigranl, 
massive strcngth, vivid inlagination characterize all 
his best work. IIis sentences, often abrupt, are 
always clear aud decisive; and when he chooses, 
they rise by easy stagl's into pOlllp and 8tate1ine:-\
, 
into exquisite and haunting cadences, into a fuI] 
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harnlOl1ions roll, as of a great. organ. If he spoke of 
his work with a superb self-confidence, he W3:s ju
t.i- 
fled in doing :so. He pr{\s{\nts almost a solitary in- 
stance of a, luau's o,vn jlldglnent of his work being 
more accurate and just than the judglneut of his 
wisest contemporaries. Some day, perhaps, unless 
the 
ellSe of what is truly great in literature wholly 
declines alnong his countrymen, Landor's claim to 
fame will be fuUy met; even now, those who know 
nlost about the matter will cheerfuUy indorse his 
proud challenge: "'Vhat I write is not written on 
slate, and no finger, not of Tilue himself, who dips it 
in the clouds of years, call efface it." 



X 
THOl\IAS DE QUINCEY 


Born in lJlanchester, A l.lg11st 15, 17t!3. Confessions of an Opium- 
eata appeared in tILe Loudon lJlagazine, lS21. Settled in Edinburgh, 
1828. Contributed to Blackwood's, 'l'he Quarterly Review, Tait's 
11[agazine, Hogg's lnstnwtor. Published 17te Logic of Political 
Economy, 1844. Died in Edinburgh, December 8, 1859. Collected 
edition of ltis writings, edited by DCll:id lJlasson, in 14 vols. Pub- 
lished by Â. & C. Black, 1893. 


T HE fanle of De Quincey rests upon one hun- 
dred aud fifty luagazine articles. Late in 
life he meditated a new Hist01".lJ of England, 
in twelve volunles, but this, like many other projects 
of his, canle to nothing. It was not that he ,vas in- 
capable of industry, for a more prolific writer never 
lived, but that his mind lacked the consecutive pur- 
pose and aim ,vhich is necessary for literary tasks of 
luagnitude. The circumstances of his life ,vere also 
against him. Ahnost all that he wrote was produced 
unùer dire pressure, and it can scarcely be expected 
that his work should be free from the haste and over- 
emphasis which are the common vices of the maga- 
zine article. In ordinary cireulllstances such work 
wou1d be ephelueral; in De Quincey's case the faults 
of his writing are forgotten in the conteluplation of a 
style so eloquent, an invention so rich, an inlagilla- 
tion so intense, that none can doubt his right to be 
called one of the greatest Juasters of English ,vhich 
the century has produced. 
It is with a curious Jnixtul'e of pity, 'v onder, and 
149 
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affeetion that the reader will regard Dc Quinc{\y as 
he is revealed in his writings and the story of his life. 
Never was man so incurably way,,"ard, or so entirely 
helpless in the worldly Inanagerncnt of his affairs. 
A plain record of his habits would appear too whim- 
sical and fantastic for the broadest farce. For no 
reason whatever he slunk fm'tively from lodging to 
lodging, as though he were a hunted criminal. He 
believed himself to be in the direst poverty, and 
went from friend to friend hUlllbly soliciting the loan 
of seven-and-sixpence, when he had in his pocket a 
banker's draft for fifty pounùs, which he did JlOt. 
know how to convert into cash. Beggars, loafers, 
and wastrels of every description found in him an 
easy prey. Lodging-house keepers stole his papers, 
and sold thelll back to him at an exorbitant ransonl ; 
they made him believe himself culpable of faults 
\vhich he had never even imagined; ""hen every 
other method of fraud faileù, they in vented a death 
in the family, and extorted supposititious funeral 
expenses from hinl. In the days when his fame 
was most brilliant in Edinburgh society, he lived in 
obscurity, and looked like a beggar. His most inti- 
luate friends never knew where to find him. 'Vhen 
he had completely filled the rOOlU in which he hap- 
pened to be living with an illimitable confusion of 
papers-" Sno\ved hilllself up," as he called it-his 
practice was to disappear, and begin the same proc- 
ess somewhere else. The only way to get him to 
a dinner-party was to send an able-bodied man to 
find him and bring him by force. Occasionally he 
revenged himself by making a stay of sev('ral weeks, 
su that the difficulty of getting hitn into a friend's 
house was forgotten in the more appalling difficulty 
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of how to get h Ï1n out again. .A.t une tin1e he took 

anctua]'y in Holyrood, believing himself ill instant 
pflril of arrest for debt ; a::, 
t lnatter of fact, his debt
 
were incoll
iderab]e, and large 
UlLlS wPn-' due to him, 
.which be had. either received and ll1Ïslaid, or had 
nevt'r applied fur. He had no idea ". hatever of the 
value of his own work. When he is over sixty, with 
au established reputation, he goes to editorial and 
publishing offices, llleekly ha

killg his articles, as 
though he were an emulous amateur. Thus, with a 
genius of the rarest order, a secure reputation, and a 
ready market for his work, De Quincey reproduced 
the traditions, and lived after the fashion, of the 
most obscure Grub Street hack of Johnson's day, and 
for no apparent reason except that this was the sort 
of life which he preferred. 
For much of this extraordinary eccentricity of 
habit no doubt opium was responsible. It is now. 
certain that he suffered from gastrodynia, au obscure 
form of internal illfian1mation, ,vhich produces the 
acutest physical n1Ìsery. For this malady he found 
OpiUUI a 
pecific. Solid food of any kiud was abhor- 
rent to him, and could only be taken in the smallest 
quantities. Opium gave him instant relief; and, as 
be soon found, had a remarkable effect upon the 
mind. The sordid realities of existence dissolved 
into rose-tinted clouds; squalor became splendour, 
life a drealll, the world a gorgeons insubstantial 
pageant. The barriers of TillIe and space, those 
landlnarks and anchorages of the finite, themselves 
disappeared, and the mind recovered the temporary 
freedom of the infinite. Obviously, for most Dlen 
such an elllalleipatioll ,vould be likply to involve 
the ùis
olutioll of virtup aud the lllOl'al 
ellse; ,vith 
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De Quincey it meant simply the severance fronl the 
conventional. The opium-dreanls of De Qnincey "'er
 
not sensual but spiritual. They bad the singular 
effect of greatly stimulating both the intellectual and 
the moral powers. ""That they dissolved was the 
material, the commonplace, the ordinary aspects of 
life. Hence the unconscious incongruity and eyen 
absurdity of his habits. If he was entirely ignorant 
of the yalue of nloney, and even of its use; if he 
turned night into day, prowled round the bridges of 
Edinburgh wh('n all slept but he, clothed him
elf in 
the first chance garIuents that carne to hand, ap- 
peared at dinner-parties in a finely-selected assort- 
ment of rags, wandered lonely as a cloud among the 
throngs of his fellow men, and behaved gelleraHy 
as no other man would have cared or dared to be- 
have, it was because the ordinary world of Inl1ndrlUn 
civilized customs did not exist for him. He was 
under no obligation to live after the manner of a 
world whose yery existence was only real to him at 
intervals. He clainled to be judged by standards 
yery different fronl those which we should apply to 
our ordinary feHow 1110rtals. ..A.nd. to the great 
credit of all who knpw him with any intinlacy, he 
was so judged. He was loyed and esteeIl1ed by SOlne 
of the best nlen and WOIllen of his tÏ1ne. They 
laughed perhaps at his grotesque childlike unfamili- 
arity with the COInnlonest nlatters of practical life, 
but they knew hinl as wise, tender, and patient, they 
listened with delight to his conversation, they shielded 
hin1 as far as they were able fronl the inconveniences 
of his conduct, they honoured him a1ike as mystic 
and nlan. 
E\?en if De Qui llcey had neyer ('olue under the thrall 
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of OpÌlllu, it is doubtful if he evcl' eould haye }whavpd 
like an ordinary nlortal. Tht're are SOtne lIatul'l's 
constitutionally incapable uf conventional belu1\-iour. 
....\. drop uf wild blood La
 been mixed ,vith the sober 

eq llen('e
 of pedigree: the nomad is resurgent ill 
th(lln, the Ishmaelite, the re
tless tenant of some for- 
gotten primeval world. Such a nature was Thoreau's; 
George Borrow showed the same characteristics, and 
so, frolll the first, did De Quincey. Civilization is, in 
essence, an attempt to hune nature, aud one of its 
Inost palpable results is tbe attenuation of vigorous 
individualities. But even in the oldest civilizations 
frolll tinle to time men are born who refuse to come 
under the yoke. They prefer Htrenuous liberty to 
bondage with ease. They are irresistibly attracted 
by thp life of the open road, the hard adventurous life 
of thp wanderer who has never seen a tax-gatherer nor 
paid a rate. Perhaps of all mortals they are the hap- 
piest, because they have the fewest wants and the 
Sources of their happiness are the easiest of access. 
Pity is wasted on them: they have their own meth- 
od8 of delight, of which the dull plodding citizen 
knows nothing; and èyen anlid the real hardships uf 
their lot, they retain much uf the irresponsible joy- 
ousness of the bird or of the cl1ild. 
'Vith all his fits of profound melancholy, De Quin- 
cey thus lived a happy life by living it in his own 
,vay. One can hardly pity the eJuancipated school- 
hoy wandering at large through "\Vales, sleeping on 
bare hillsiùes, the debtor of a casual charity, and hard 
put to it at tiJnes to find bread. Nor can one alto- 
gether pity the youth sucked into the vortex of Lon- 
dou life, familiar with" stony-hearted Oxford Street," 
and the broth
r of its sad sisterhoods. He pos- 
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sesseù the tenlperanlPnt which idealize
 all tl1ing
, so 
t hat all he 
a"T ,vas seen in vast. Inisty uutlines, a 
{'lonely phanta
.allagoria-to use a favonritp ,vord of 
his o,vn-painted on the palilnlJ
e
t of his brain. 
E\reu in his sen
atiou::; of 
uffering there was SOllle- 
thing peculiar, poignant, aull intense, ,vhich brought 
thelll ::;ubtly near to delight, ill the salllC 'way in ,vhich 
extrelue cold becomes impregnated ,vith the ::;cnsatiou 
of beat. 1\lost men ,vho bad endured the rougb hand- 
ling 'which De Quincey endured in youth, woulù haye 
been glad to forget it all as a bad dream; if they bad 
reflected on it at intervals it wouhlhave becn ,,'ith 
dbgust or shame. To speak of sueh tbings by "
ay 
of literary performance, would bave scclued an out- 
rage on the modesty of nature; especially when tbc 
narrative inyolved the confession of a habit so en- 
slaving as the opium habit, which very early became. 
an integral factor of De Quincey's life. But De 
Quincey felt no shanle in such confessions, because he 
idealized all his experiences. He tells us with per- 
fect cahllnéss of aU the surdid miseries lIe elldured, 
and of his growing, and at last abject, enslayernent to 
OpiUlll, bf'cause be realized these things only from 
their subjective side. He speaks as a child lllighi 
speak, with astounding frankness, )
et with cOlllpletp 
innocence. There is hardly a more curious phenolll- 
enon ill literary history than this. 'V ere his Confe
- 
.çivns vf an Opiunt-cafer entirely destitutc of style, Yl-1 
it ,vollld relllain one of the most remarkable IUllnan 
docullH'nts in existence; ,vhen there is added to its 
cxtl'aordillary subject lnatter a style neycr Slu1XtÞsed 
in eloquence or Ìluaginative richness, it is not difficult 
to understand how De Quinccy has come io occupy 
the place of a classic. 
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Dt> (luillc
y is at his h('st in tht> COllf('ssiull8 a.nd 
l)a)'t
 of t.ht' HIl8pir;((, b('cans(
 in th..:4o writings Iu> 
found tlit' fullest. opportunity for th(\ diRplay of (->n1U- 
tioll and iIl1aginatiun. }
y nature and i nsti nl'1 he was 
a popt; by whieh r Il1e
Ul that his apprehension of 
things was essputiaUy puetic. 'rh
re are indeed pas- 
sages in tl1e Confc.ssivns whi('h are so exquisitely 1110d- 
ulated that thf'Y DItty be dl's('ribcd as lyric, and they 
produce the kind of æsthetic pleasure which is pceuliar 
to great poptry. Take the ,veIl- kno,vn passage in 
,vlÜch he speaks of the ÌlUllUltUOUS horror and ('('stasy 
of hh; dl'ealllS, full of the oppression of inexpiable 
gniI t, donlÎnated by the sense of " luysterious ecli pse," 
penetrated by a strange "music of preparation and 
awakening surprise. Then, like a chorus, 
the passion deepened. SOlne grea.ter interest was at 
stake, some mightier cause than ever yet the s,,"ord 
had pleaded, or trtl1npet had proclaimed. Thpn canle 
sudden alanns, hurryings to and fro: trepidations of 
iUnUllIerable fugitives, I knew not whether fronl thp 
good cause or the bad; darkuC'ss anù lights; tplnpest 
and hUlnan faces; and at last, with the SCllse that all 
was lost, feulale fonus and featur
s that were worth 
all the world to Ine; and but a moment. allowed-and 
clasped hands with heart-breaking partings, and theu 
-eyerlasting farewells! and "rith a sigh, such as the 
caves of Hell sighed when the incestuous nlother ut- 
tered the abhorred naU1e of Death, the souud was re- 
verberated-everlasting farewells! and again, and yet 
again reverberated everlasting fare,,'ells! And J 
awoke in strugglps, and cried aloud, 'I will sleep no 
J110rp ! ' " Here we have an accumulation of inlages, 
caeh essentially poetic. This power of cuululatÏ\?e 
inla
ery is peculiar to De Quincey. 'Vhen his Ininù 
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is ::-;trulIg tu intcn
ity hl:1 b('ClllS to rcceive a nlultitude 
of ahllu
t simultaneous Ì111pres
ions; he t:OlllUllUlÏ- 
cates to us the 
pnse uf indescribable comlliotioll; 
there i
 a rush and ttullult iu bis rhetorie ,,
hieh is 
tllrilling and oyerpo\,"ering; yet, perhaps, not so 
llluch a movement as of a pageant that roIls past us, 
as of something that soar
 over us, 
plenùour capping 
splendour, till wonùer holds us breathless. It is like 
bis drealll of tbe delirious Pil'anesi and bis staircase; 
aerial flights of stairs opcn one aboye the other, till 
the abyss s\vTtllo\ys all. And in passages like tbl'se 
tIle luetbuù as well as the Illatter COllleS nearer poetry 
than pro
e. l\Iodulations, lllelodies, and rhJTthnlÍc 
etfects UUkUOWli to prose surprise the ear; in sub. 
stallce and expression they are poetry. 
How far \vhat is sometimes called" prose-poctrJ"" 
is a legitimate forIll of literarJT art, is a question that 
n1Ïght be endlessly debated. 1\Iost critics insist that 
the ùemarcation between prose and poetry is sharp 
and deeisi ve, that the properties of the one are not 
the properties of the otber, and that by ulÍngling the 
two we do but succeed iu begetting a Eurasian forlil 
of literature, to which little credit attaches. But 
such a rigid distinetion can scarcely be maintaiut.'d. 
The great Elizabethan writers perpetually introduce 
into prose the modulations of poetry. In the preface 
to Raleigh's Histury of the 1rorlc1 are lllany exaluples 
of this practict>; it is found in 1\Iilton's prose writ- 
ings, in Sir Tholllas BrOWllf"S rrrn Burial, and in th.. 
pure Inelodious prose of the English Bible. Every 
one recalls l\Iilton's superb description of the English 
nation: ")Ipthinks I see in IllY mind a uoble and 
puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong man 
aftpr sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; Dle- 
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thinks I see her a
 an pagIc JllPwing her luighty youtlI, 
and kindling her undazzled e
.p::; at the fullrnidùay 
bean1; pm
ging aud unsealing her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with these 
also who love the twilight, flutter about amazeù at 
what she lneans." Or take, again, a well-known 
passage from Sir Thomas Bro\vne's Ul'n Burial, 
wherein he speaks of the bones of the dead as having 
"rested quietly under the drums and tramplings of 
three conquests." Everyone feels at once that these 
splendid bursts of rhetoric do not justly belong to the 
real m of prose. De Quincey called them "im- 
passioned prose," anù impassioned prose insensibly 
fuses itself into poetry. In other words, prose at a 
certain height or heat of passion becomes rhJthmie, 
and passes into a series of "coJuplex harmonies," 
conl11iOll to true poetry, but unusual in prose writing. 
To write thus is certainly not to beget a bastard or 
Eurasian fornl of literature. The form is legitimate 
enough, but it is rare because it demands in the prose- 
"Titer aU the gift and temperament of the poet. De 
Quincey was perfectly right when he described the 
Confessions and the SUS1Jiria as "modes of in} passioncd 
prose" ; the only mistake he Jnade was in supposing 
that he was the inventor of the art, or, to quote his 
own words, "that such ]nodes range tIlemselves under 
no precedent that I am aware of in literature." 
Thpre were lllany precedents: Raleigh, l\IiIton, and 
Sir Thonu1s Browne l)ad all preceded hÜn in the art. 
'rhe only ùifferenf'e is, that what these older write]'
 
did oCl'asionaIIy he did habitually, and what pas
ed 
".ithont COJUJnput in their days seenlPd a novelty, 
anù even an anomaly, ,vhen introduced into the 
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sulJer literature of thc nincteenth ccntury. Grallted 
the poetic tempcrament and gcnius in a writer, aud 
it luatters \'ery little \vhat yehicle of litl'ral'Y per- 
fOrIllanCe he l11ay select; the tl'lllpCralncnt ,,-ill oycr- 
master the vehie Ie, turning it to new u:ses, and seeuI'- 
ing by it, or in spite of it, new effl'cts. If De Quincpy 
"Tote what has been called prose-poetry, it ,vas 
Silllply because he was a poet engagcd in "Titil1g 
pru
e. 
Xaturally, De Quincey did Dot always kc(?p, or 
seek to keep, the level of ÏInpassioned prose. To h.B 
the truth, few "Titers have mixed Inore chaff ,,-ith 
their fine wheat. The don1Ïnant vice of his writing 
is diffusion. His thought is seldolll cOlnpact. He 
indulges in endless parentheses and qualifications: 
goes off at a tangent on any idea that interests hinl 
for the nlomcnt., and is at times prolix and tedious 
to the last degree. It was an admirable idea on the 
part of Hogg to collcct De Quincey's writings, but 
it is quite possible that De Quincey would ba,
e 
stood higher in gencral estÌlnation if Hogg bad 
stuck to his original plan of publisbing only six 
volumes of Selections. A D1an who writes one hun- 
dred and fifty Dlagazine articles obviously writes 
oftcn on subjects which do Dot greatly interest hÍIll. 
::\loreover, few writers resist the telnptation of "
rit- 
iug carelessly on ephemeral subjects, because they 
regard their work as being ephenleral also. Thus 
De Quincey's inaccuracies are lllany. In his essay 
on "r ordsworth, he quotes five passages of his Prelude 
froln luenlory, and of the five only one is correct.. 
On any Inatter wherfl truth is in controverfo\Y, Dp 
Quincey is the ullsafcst po

iblp exponcnt of the faets 
of the case. Often, also, l]is extrclue1y fine analytical 
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facult
.. is put to vcry poor task
 of IllPrc logic-chop- 
ping. \\Then be attcIJlpt
 lllllllour, hl' Hearly al ways 
fails. l
athos of the sombre and melancholy kind he 
could always cOlllllland, uut lllllllonr eludcd hinl. III 
fact, wbat one luisscs ill De Ql1incey is the 1l0tc of thc 
rcally great mind. .....l.n iugenius and subtle luind he 
had; an imagination uf singular intcnsity and po,,"er ; 
but that lllassi veness of nature which gives to the 
,,
o]'k of the greate
t men a certain cohesive and in- 
hcrcut force and dignity, is not founù iu Dc Quincpy. 
Yet in nlany respects, dreamer as he wa
, be was 
very shrewd, and had the keenest e
7e. Probably 
the best, because the Inost lifelike, picture ever 
painted of 'Vordsworth i
 De Quincey's. It is not 
altogether liattering, and possibly on SOIHe minor 
points it is not accurate. But when hc tells us that 
'V ordsworth was "too much enamoured of an ascetic 
harsh sublimity"; that he was extrcmcly self-centred 
and, therefore, in small ways selfish; that there ,vas 
Jittlp benignity about hinl; tbat in person he was 
not Ï1upressive, his head being COllllllonplace and his 
appearance ahllost IHcan, hc gives us a vivid and true 
account., in ,vhieh every detail has been carefully 
studicd. It is not surprising that the picture gave 
gn:lat oílence to 'V ordsworth, but 'V ol'dsworth lllight 
hen e renleluLered that. De Quincey was not writing 
captiously, but in a spirit of the UÌlllOst lo
'alty and 
aùn1Ïration. He appreciated 'V orùsworth's poet.ry 
v.heu few others did so, and lleVl'r failed to ehalupioll 
his cau
e. He bad known ,vhat it wa::-; actually to 
trPluble in the presence of \V ordsworth; he had met 
LitH first with 
uch all intensity of expel'tation that 
"had Charlclllag'lIc aut! all his pPPJ'age bePH h
hind 
lllC, or Ca

ar and his eq u i page, or Death on his pale 
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hor8(\, J should ha\,(l- forgotten tbeln." Even wh(ln 
bp is critirising th(\ physiral sbortcoll1Íngs of "
 ord:s- 
worth, he is at pai ns to tp11 us that bis facial likenl'ðS 
to l\Iilton was a..
tounding, and that in certain 1110- 
ments of ('onver
ation be saw in ".,. urd
wort h' s eyes 
an expression the 1110st solemn and spiritual that he 
bad e\yer seen, "a light 'which seemed to corne frolll 
ullfathomed depths, truly a light tbat never "Tas on 
land or sea." Such an essa3T as this suggestR that 
De Quincey had the makings of a first.- rate biographer 
in hinI, if inclination and opportunit.y had coincided. 
Authors who leap into sudden fanIe through some 
personal cau:se often baye to pay the penalty of being 
ranked after death as luuch below t.heir rightful 
place, as in life they were elevated above it. This 
is, in part, true of De Quincey. Frolll the moment 
that the Confessions of an English OlJillm-catcr stnv 
the light, De Quincey wa
 fan1ons. His 11latter and 
style were new and entrancing, the story deeply sug- 
gestive and affecting. But in later generations the 
story is familiar, and its novelty is discounted. Thus 
it happens that we judge hÜu by a colder light, and 
are insensible to the glamour that once clothed his 
n
une. The dispassionate critic s,,'epps aside as en- 
tirely irrelevant to the case the fact that De Quincpy 
drank landanUlll by the wine-glass. Johnson was a 
voracious eater; Shelley lived on vegetables; l(eats 
pl'ppt'red his tongue, that his palate might be more 
spusitiyc to the eoolne:ss of a fine wine; but snell 
habits and ecepntrieities are be:st forgotten WhP11 
"ye discuss qnestions of literature. Thp ca
e of De 
Quillcey, in regard to opium-eating, is analogous to 
the case of a painter who has no hands, and ha
 
lcarlleù to paint ,vith his toes. .i\Iany estimable 
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artists Juigl1t paint as ,veIl ,vith their hands, but it is 
natural that the man who paints with his toes should 
ue llluch JllOre talked of, and attract a quite dispro- 
portionate share of fame. The ,vollùer is, to quot
 
])1'. Johnson's phrase, not that the thing is ùone w.ell, 
but that, it is done at all. 
It is clear that the personal cleJuents in Dc 
Quillcey's living fame have not belpt'd hilll with 
posterity, beyond giving a peculiar interest to his 
history. But when every sort of deduction is lliade, 
few persoJls will ùoubt that De Quincey's faule is 
legitÏ111ate, and that his place as a literary artist is 
secure. As a literary artist; for hi8 contribution to 
the history of hlll11an thought, or to the growth of 
philosophy, is inconsiderable. X or are his critical 
judgment.s of any great value. He bad the insight 
to discern the greatness of '\T ordsworth, it is true; 
but, on the other hand, he derided Locke, called 
Johnson lllendacious and dishonest, spoke of Goetbe's 
lVillwl'ìJll lJleistC'J'> as nonsense, rated Horace 'Valpole 
above Voltaire as a menloir writer, and bad no words 
strong enough to express his contempt and detesta- 
tion of Rousseau. His real strength lay not in any 
power of original thought, or any gift of 1 nnlinous 
cl'iticisln, but in that narrow realnl of letters which 
may be designated literary phantasy. Here the lit- 
erary artist appears; the Juan of rare delicacy of ear 
and exquisite sense of words W110, by means of lan- 
guage, secures effects that can be best described as 
n1usical. He himself nULkes no secret of bis lnethod : 
he explains that be laboured to attain "the evasion 
of cacopbon
T," and tbat bis ear could not endure" a 
sentence 
ndiHg ",-jtb two cOllspcntivp trochees." And 
the result is often very beautiful: the best passages 
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 ("luincey have never been surpassed for BUS- 
ta i Bed splendour of language, exquisite balance and 
lllodulation, and rhythmical charIn. No doubt one 
lllight tire of such a sty]" in a compendious work of 
history, but in the brief e:s
ays of De Quincey it is 
the IllOst seductive and ilnpre:ssive of style:s. The 
Ulan who wore pure cloth of gold by ,yay of ordinary 
apparel would be a ridiculous object, but there are 
oecasiolls when it may be worn with fine effect. In 
this respect De Quincey stands related to the great 
nlasters of a soberer prose, much as Poe does to the 
great poets. Poe perfornls the most astounding jug- 
glery with words, and with results so inimitable that. 
llOlle can deny his rank among the true poets uf 
the world. But no one ,vould dreanl of conlparing 
Poe ,vith 'V ordsworth; nor would one conlpare Dc 
Quincey with l\Iilton; although in their own way 
Poc and De Quincey are as deserving of praise as 
,,-.- ordsworth and l\iilton. But it is the way of the 
literary artist, as distinguished from the great seer or 
the- profounrl thinker. In those steadfast qualities of 
('haratter, which, after all, constitute the inlnlovable 
basis of great fame-that interior force of sou] and 
personality which make l\Iilton and \V ordsworth 
Ii ying and abiding infiuences- De Quincey "jas aH 
deficient as Poe; but, like Poe, he was one of the 
greatest of literary artists, loving and using his art 
for its own sake in the main, and it is as a liter- 
ary artist of extraordinary accomplishment that De 
Quincey ,vill be remembered. 
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T HE art of e
8ay-writing which De Quincey 
perfected in one forn1, '" as carried to Hi yet 
rarer perfection by Charles Lalul>. In his 
hands it becanle Hi vehicle of tl1e brightest bantf'r, of 
the most, intimate personal confession, and of a pecul- 
iarly humane and tender wisdonl. Lamb is frankly 
an egoist, as was l\Iontaigne, but of a much more 
genial temp
r. There is a gentleness in his irony 
and a sweetness in his hunIouI' ,,'hich no one else has 
attained: they spring from his width of sympathy 
and entire humility. lIe is odd and delights in odd- 
ity; loves paradox, revels in perversity, and pushes 
both to the point of "delicate absurdity" ; eCcen- 
tricity of any kind attracts hÜn, conventionality re- 
pels; he has no scorn of hlll11an weakness, no respect 
for any species of respectability; his wit is a y
ry 
Ariel in its lightsolnelles
, a Puck in its luve of frulic' ; 
and yet ",vithal, a serious 'ViSÙ01l1 d,vells within hiH 
lliorc fantastic 11100d, and he jests as one ,,'ho hea.rs be- 
hind his laughter" the stiIl, sad lllu
ic of 11l1lnanÏty." 
Of llO lllan is it truer that you lllu
t either greatly 
163 
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lo,-c hilll or dislike hitH. The luan of grayC t(,lllpcr 
'will probably dislike him, finding little in him but 
fri volity; the nlan ,vhose mind is not tuo 
tifr to Ull- 
bend, and who
e temper still l'4.'tain
 a l'crtain buoy- 
ancy of childhood, will fi Bd hinl the lllo
t delightful 
of eompanion
. A great deal ha
 been made of the 
peculiarly harsh criticism "r hich Carlyle passed on 
Laulb, but it is quite easy to see how matters stood 
between them. Carly Ie could apprcciate hunlour, but 
it was of the "pa"rky" kind COlllnlon to his country- 
men, or of the saturnine kind peculiar to Swift. 
Lamb's humour was of the grotesque order, and Car- 
lyle mistook it for buffoonery. To Carlyle he was a 
foolish imp, grÏ111ê1cing and ùêtncing before the veiled 
sole1llnities of life-" conteluptibly sluall," "a sorry 
!)henomenon," "an adept in gbastly make-believe 
wit." And no doubt in the presence of Carly Ie, Lamb 
showed at his ,yorst. One of his closest friends and 
1l10st ardent admirers, 1\11'. Patmore, has told us that 
in uns
7mpathetic society Lamb al".ays showed badly, 
and "the fin
t ilnpression he Inade on ordinary peo- 
ple was always unfavoul'able, SOlllctinles to a violent 
and repulsh"e degrce." Lanlb bad a love of shoek- 
ing people who were antipathetic to him. The }U'CS- 
ence of a very solemn person proyoked him to inlpish 
perversity of temper and absurdity of conduct. l>rob- 
ably Uarl
7le affected bÍIn in this way. For once the 
insight of Carlyle failed hinl, and he did not perceive 
the real genius of Laulb, and not so lllucb as gupssed 
that out of pure lllÌ
chief Lalub was deluding him by 
a pretence of folly, and all the ,vhile quietly deriding 
binl for his Scotch obtuseness. 
If Lamb sometimes behaved in a ,yay f'careely COIll- 
patible ,vitb COllllllOll sense, or even sanity, his tem- 
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peranlent and history should be relJlClll bered. X 0 
luan ever carried a heavier burd(,ll through life. 
E\-ery one kllO\V8 the patlu,tic Btory of his :-;ist{lr's 
mallia, and the cloud which it thre\v over both livcs. 
It is not al\vays recollected that Lallib himf'elf had at 
OIlC tÍ1ne been confined in an asyIUIU. \Vith hÏ1n the 
attack soon passed and never returned, but the taint 
,,-as in hiIl1. Those who loved hinl knew this, and 
knew how tu 111ake allowance for his oddities. Hay- 
don, the painter, L'ecounts all inimitable scene, in 
,vhil'h Lalnb sho,,-ed hÍ111self in Lis IHo
t irresponsible 
l1uluour. It was at what. Haydoll l'alls "'.rhe imlllor- 
tal dinner," held in his studio on December 28, 1817. 
\V ordsw"Orth and Keats were present, and Lamb led 
the fun. "Now, you old Lake poet, you rascally 
poet," he cried, "why do 3' 7 ou call Voltaire dull 
" 
Suddenly there intruded on the company a certain 
COluptrol1er of Stamps, of abnormal stupidity, W110 
tried to make himself agreeable by asking "T ords- 
"'orth if he did not think l\lilton a great geni.us. He 
followed this up by a sÎJnilar question about Newton, 
,,-hereupon Lalnb ro
e, in a spirit of the wildest droll- 
ery, called for a candle, and insisted upon examining 
" the phrenolugical developnlellt" of the unfortunate 
eornptroller. The cOlllptroller, nothillg abashed, put 
his question afresh; Lanlb immediately begall to 
sing - 


"Diddle, diddle dumpling, my son Jobn, 
'Yent to bed with his breeches on." 


"l\Iy dear Charles!" said \Y.ordsworth, but Lalllb 
only chanted the absurd ditty the louder. "Do let 
llle have another look at that gentlC111êUl'S organs," he 
(Oried. I{eats aud IIayùon, pruperly scanùalizeù, or 
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prptending to be so, hurried Lamb into the painting 
roun1, from which, amid peals of laughter, the voice 
of Lan1b could still be heard, Ï1nportunatt'-" Allo,v 
lne to see his orga.ns once nlore." Here is drollery 
 
,vith just a touch of madnc:-\8 in it, quite scandalou
 
to respectabilit,y, and a stranger entirely ignorant of 
Lamb, who only saw him once, and in such a nlood 
a8 this, might be pardoned if he called Lamb's "Tit 
"diluted insanity." But 'V ordsworth clearly was 
not scandalized, grave as he was; he knew Lamb too 
,veIl. It might be said of Lamb, as of Abraham Lin- 
coln, "laughter was his vent" ; if he had not laughed, 
he would have died of a frenzied brain or of a broken 
beart. 'Vith Lamb the maddest nlood of frolic was a 
rebound from the blackest mood of melancholia; a 
fact which Carlyle, who did kno,v Lamb's history, 
might have remembered before he used the phrase 
"diluted insanity," which in view of that sad history 
is nothing less than brutal. 
The oddity of LaJub's behaviour owed something, 
no doubt, to his habits as well as his tcmperalllent. 
That Lanlb was an habitual drunkard is an absurd 
charge, oyer which no serious critic will pause for a 
JlIOment. But that he "was convivial in his habits, 
often beyond the degree of strict. sobriety, cannot be 
doubted. Even his sister, with all her reverence for 
hiJll, speaks of him as coming home "very smoky 
and drinky." He himself, in the piece of pathetic 
banter in ,vhich he describes "his late friend Eli a, " 
adnlÏts that his habits were scarcely such as respecta- 
ble persons ,yould approve. He uses one phrase, in 
apology for Elia's habit of smoking, which may cover 
other babits also, when he speaks of tobacco as "a 
solveut of speech." 'I'he fact ,vas that Lamb was 
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intensely shy, and had the Rhy lllan's 1110rbid self- 
consciollsness and sensitive ùread of society. Sp(>('('b, 
in any éase ditlicult to hÍ1n, was relld('red doubly dif- 
ficult by his stanuuer. One can readily unden;talld 
that to sueh a lllan stimulants provt.'d a " SOlyellt. of 
speech." They 8erved to unlock, as 1\11'. Patmore 
puts it, "the poor casket in which the riéh thoughts 
of Charles L
Ullb were shut up." 1\lol'eover, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, convivial habits 
pervaded so('iety in a degree now entirely unknowll. 
The earlier novels of Dickens maùe much of conviv- 
iality; occasional inebriety is llowhel'e treated as a 
serious offence, whereas anything in the nature of 
total abstinence is held up to ridicule. The part that 
the brandy-bottle plays. in The Pickwick Papers is 
enormous, and the social historian of the future will 
find quite enough in Dickens alone to suggest the 
hard -drinking habits of the period. Of course, this 
is no adequab
 excuse for Lamb, but it is at least an 
extenuation, since men must be judged, if they are 
judged fairly, not only by fixed standards of ethic
, 
but by the nature of their times. Lanl b in t1lese mat- 
ters was certainly no ,vorse, probably, indeC'd, very 
much lllore strict, than the average "Titer of his days. 
The charm of Lamb to those who knew him be
t 
lay in his infinite kindliness of heart, and the singular 
acuteness of his wit. Koone could turn a phrase 
\f"ith nlore rapid felicity, franle a happier repartee, 
sum up in a stroke of wit so profoulld a criticisnl of 
literature or life. .:, An archangel, a little danlaged," 
-such is his trenchant description of Coleridge. 
"Charles, did you ever hear me preach 
 " asked 
Coleridge once. "I never heard yon do anything 
else," answered Lanlb. "If dirt were trumps, what 
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a hand you ,,'ould have," he once said to an un- 
savonryeal'd-player. lIe can even joke on his o,,-n 
misfortunes-" thf\ 'wind is tempered to the shorn 
Lambs "-a peculiarly happy use of quotation, an art 
in which he eX('è]]ed. It is the same in hi
 E88ays; 
a 'wit that surprises and delights us n1eets us on every 
page. The oddity of a nlaH 01' of a 
ituatioll is hit off 
in a plIrase, as ".heu he says of his landlord at En- 
field, that he has retir{:'d 011 forty pounds a year llnd 
one anecllote. It was as impossible for Lanlb to resist 
the telll ptation of poking fun as for Coleridge to oyer- 
come his habi1 of prt'aching. One 'wet night, after 
supping ,,'ith Coleridge, he takes tIle coach for Hol- 
born at the foot of Highgate Hill. As it is starting, 
a flurried female thrusts her head in at the door and 
asks, "Are you all full inside 
 " "I alu," says 
Lamb, with an ecstatic smile-" it 'was the last piece 
of pudding that did it." Of his witty use of quota- 
tion none is cleverer than his ren1ark to a young bar- 
rister who had just received his first brief-" I sup- 
l)o
e you said to it, 'Thou great First Cause, least 
understood.' " The tragic nature of his own life not 
only Inade him weIcolne Ianght<>r as a relief, but led 
him to recognize in laugbtcr a divine gift. One of 
his coulplaints against the Eli.zalJethan dran1atists i
 
that they purposely dwelt upon the harsh aud pain- 
ful facts of life, and ".ere "econon1Ïsts only in de- 
light." Lamb knew more than enough of the pai Il 
of lif<>, but. he was no economist in delight. His is 
tLt' spirit of gelluiut' mirth 
pringilJg from an acute 
knowlt>dge of IUUllan nattu't>, hut always rf1straillCù 
froll1 ùith'rne
s by a recognition of Juan's inherent 
nobil ity. No olle "rho p\r{'r sa". the foible:;;; and t'rrors 
of human nature so c1early lHls spoken of thenl so 
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tendf'rly ; it is nut his "to torture 
uHl \YOllIHl us 
ahundantly," as l-i'ord aut! 'V('hstpr do; ratlH'l'thprp 
is in him that unfailing "s,veetnf'SH and goo<l-natul'ed- 
11('SS ., which he att.ributes to Shak('s})l>a,n'. 
Laulb's discovery of his own gpniuH ,,-as as nearly 
aceidental as might be. He 'was long enough at tlIe 
Christ.'s Hospital to imbibe a passion for literature 
and form a close friendship 'with Coleridge. "Then 
he left the school it becanle necessary for him at once 
to earn his bread. No obliging friends stepped in, as 
in the case of Coleridge, to secure for hÏ1n by their 
gel1f'rosity "shelter to grow ripe and leisure to gro"
 
wise." His father was in ill-health, his brother John 
had sailed off on his own course, determined to ]nake 
the ]1108t of his o,vn life, "and the falnily came near to 
depending on Lamb for bread. \Vhat better could 
be desired than the common shift of the hard -driven, 
middle-clas
 Londoner-a clerkship 
 So to his 
clerking Lamb went, stifling any disappointJnent he 
felt as he best could, and uttering no complaint. 
The entire burden of the family soon rested on his 
young shoulders. Then poverty suddenly joined 
itself to tragedy; no less dreadful spectres than 
luadness and murder became his familiars. ÅS oue 
reads the story, the wonder grows that, Lanlb ever 
gathered strength to lift up his head again. Once, 
anù once only, does a cry of despair escape him: "I 
aUl cOlllpletely shipwrecked," be writes, "my bead is 
quite bad. I ahnost wish that l\Iary were dead." 
But in Lalnb thf're was a quiet indon1itable mag- 
nanÏ111ity'which t.]Je greatest lllight envy. He recog- 
nized at once that the sUpr(
nle practical duty of his 
life heuf'f'fortl1 ,vas to care for his sister. l\Iary 
I

uu b ,va
 a l'elnal'kable WOllHtll. She had early 
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learned to love the ulder literature, anti 
hl' had 
much of her brother's fine eritical gift. ITer lilt'utal 
malady ,,-as internlittent, allowing lung pel'iod
 of 
perfect lucidity. It
 signs wer(1' well defined, and at 
the first approach of danger tbere ,vas but one course 
-instant return to the a
ylum. On these ternlS the 
brother and sister founù life possible; but who can 
estimate the horror of anxiety which hung over it, 
the sense of calalllity not yet placated, perhaps to 
prove implacable to the end 
 'Vas ever literary life 
lived before under 
uch conditiolls 
 Is therc in the 
invention of the greatest. dramatic genius any situa- 
tion more terrible, any pieture more pathetic thau . 
that of Uharles and l\Iary Lalnb walking through the 
meadows in the lllorning sunlight, hand - in- hand
 
bathed in tears, to"rards the asylum, 'where, from . 
time to time, l\Iary Lamb became a voluntary,. 
prisoner 
 
Possibly, however, the conditions of such a life 
helped to turn it inward, and contributed nlore than 
we know to the de\relopmt'nt of Lalub's genius. 
Lamb knew what the ,. city of the lllÍnd" nleant. In 
one of his earlier letters he uses a phrase that reveals 
much; he says that he and his sister 'were 'InctrkelZ. 
Interpreted into gross fact tlJis nleans that he found 
the outer life unfriendly to hili. There were sudden 
exits from lodgings, qUèsts for new lodgings; a lllan 
of odd habits, a WOlllan liable to fits of insanity W(}l e 
not likely to be 'welcome guests among landladies. 
There ,vere, no doubt, coarse w'ords, coarse actions; 
things said and done that "
ounùcd the fugitives to 
the quiek. To think on such things only-that way 
madness lay. It was absolutely necessary, as a mcre 
terlll 011 which life could be helù at all, to get outside 
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one's splf. Auù 
o Lalnu retired into the city of the 
luilld: dwelt ,vith delight in the sechu;ion
 uf the 
older lih'rature; knf'W his Thonlê:tH Browne, his 
DOllnc, his Cowley, his llurton well; fed his nlind 
,vith their w"isùolll allù their quaintness, and forgot 
the outer ,,'orld. It is sOlnetÏ1nes cOlnplaiJlcd that 
LaInb carcs nothiug for Kature. This i
 not quite 
true, for his essays 
how us that he found great 
plp(tsure ill scenery of a quiet pastoral type; but it is 
so far true that Lamb was preëminently a citizen. 
Solitary Kature was 1l1uch too solitary for a mind 
smitten with Huch incurable grief as Lamb's. But 
London, with its inc
ssant pageant, its curious, end- 
less, shifting spectacle, was curative to him. He 
could lose himself in it. It afforded hinl precisely 
what he needed-an opportunity for constant observa- 
tion, a dranla that excited hinl, and dispelled his 
gIOOIU. Skidd
lw he once saw and climbed, but his 
heart was in London-" London, whose dirtiest and 
drab-frequented alleys I would not exchange for 
Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, 'Valter, and the Parson 
into the bargain. O! her lamps of a night! her rich 
goldsmiths, print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, hard- 
ware men, pastry-cooks, St. Paul's Churchyard, th
 
Strand, Exeter Change, Chari ng Cross, with the Ulan 
upon a black horse. All the streets and pavenlellts 
are pure gold, J warrant you. At least, I know an 
alchenlY that tur11s her mud into that metal-a 
llilld 
that loves to be at hOlne in crowds." Thus, with his 
books and the streets, Lamb contrived to touch 
happiness, and found in them the nlagic which at last 
St-t frt'e his g
nius. 
But the process was slo"T. There are records of 
jokes written for the papers at the munificent rate of 
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sixpen('l
 api(lce. Uunl parative afflucnce is l'paehpd 
with two guineas a ',eek frolli the l)u,
t. 
IalJY 
experiments in author
hip are tried, among ihcIU 
a farce hissed off the stage on the :first night, Lanll) 
hiIu8elf joining yigorou
ly in danll1Ïng it. lIis little 
tale of Ru,
amllnd Gray brougl1t him sonIC reputa- 
tion. Shelley ,nIB much inlpressed by it, and 
aid 
of it, "Ho,v much knowledge of tl1e sweetest and 
deepest part of our nature is in it! "\\-Then I think of 
such a mind as Lamb's, 'when I see how unnotieeù 
reJuain things of such exquisite and conlplete per- 
fection, ".hat sl10ulù J hop
 for lllyself, if J had not 
higher obj ects in vie,," than fanle 
 " Brief as tl1is 
eriticisnl is, yet it is remarkable how unerringly 
Shelley discerns the true nature of Lamb's genius. 
It is precisely in kno".ledge of the deepest and 
sweetest part of our nature that Lamb excels, and 
what he knew he was able to cOlllmunicate in an art 
of unrivalled delicacy. Already in some of his 
verses, for example, the lines beginning, 


, 'When maidens such as Hester die, " 


thiR rare delicacy of touch had been yery n1arked. 
At last the opportnni ty of a wider use for his gift 
camp. In January, 1820, The Londun ]J[agazille 'was 
founded, and in the .AUgllst llUnlh(
r the first E..
say 
qf Þ]lia appeared. Lamb was now forty-fiye. His 
g-ift had taken long to ripen; he now found hinlself, 
and in the essay discovered the one fornl of literary 
expression adequate to his genius. 
"Tith the nature of these ES80YS an students of 
liit'rature are Üuni1iar. ....
 lnan of genius who bas 
lived through such a life as Lanlb's l1oe
 not con1e to 
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forty-.th"e without learning many hard lcssons. By 
this tÏ1ue he will be gently detached froni the ,vorld, 
purged of the yeasty vanity of youth, Roftenpd in 
spirit to\yards all nu}n-t.hat is, if his hpart be good- 
philosopl1ic in telnper, apt in reminiscenee, Inello,v in 
judgment. From one point of vie'\
, Lamb recalls 
Thomas it Kem pis. Each has passed his life in a 
cloister, the one in a cloister of literature, the other 
of religion; each speaks with the same far-away 
cadence in the voice, the same instinct of felicity, 
the same tempered, peaceful, almost happy sadnes
. 
Lamb in mcdiæval times might very 'wcll have been 
a monk sworn to scholarship; Thomas à Kempis ill 
the rough tumult of modern London might very well 
have taken refuge in thè Temple-does he not con- 
fess that he was never happier than "in a nook with 
a book"
 It is the entire unworldliness of Lamb 
that does as much to fascinate us as anything. He 
speaks as one who has long ago seen through the 
sham of the world, yet is preserved by his own 
sweetness of nature from the least touch of cynicisln. 
The way in which he speaks of his brother John is 
typical. The most casuistic of advocates could not 
disguise the gross selfishness of John Lamb. His 
brother knew all that well enough, but he does not 
choose to speak of it. He paints 
Tohn Lamb faith- 
fully: jovial, smiling, prosperous; going up Picca- 
dilly "chanting," with his Hobbima under his arm, 
quite forgetful of poor l\iary, convinced that it is his 
destiny to enjoy life as it is the destiny of Charles to 
endure it; but there is not one word of complaint, 
of ill-nature, of envy. The irony is so gentle that its 
sting is drawn; it is almost wistful. And it is in the 
same spirit that Lamb regards life at large. There 
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. an' no swelling words about the inhumanity of Juan 
to ulan, the ('rnel disparities of the Illnnan lot, the 
hope of future recolllpensc. The head is bowed to 
the 
Toke in perfect meekness. Thus things are; 
why quarrel with them 
 Ka.y, more; "ho would 
haye tbelll different' John proceeds westward to 
Palll\Iall "chanting a tune," .while he procceds in 
his opposite direction "tuneless "-opposite indeed, 
yet not unhappy. It is a thing to sluile at after 
all ; elearly, also, it were wise to sl11i1e, since no angry 
tirade can alter it. So Elia passes to his toil ,vith 
thp ,,'ise sJllile upon his lips, lnaking us feel that the 
true happiness remains with hiIn, as it did long since 
with the old monk who has taught us to expect little 
of the world since the world has little to give, but to 
seek our wealth within. 
UpOll the whole, it may be said that a more 
rC'ligious-minded man than Lanlb has not left his 
lnark on English literature. Not, of course, that he 
has anything to do with creeds, dognlas, or ehurches ; 
to these he is absolutely indifferent. It is rather in 
the width of llÎs charity, his sense of pity, his fine 
fe('ling about things that his religion lies. He never 
"Tites so bC'autifully as when his theme is the affec- 
tions. Places he has loved, people he has known, 
things nlade sweet and fan1Ïliar by memory-with 
what exquisite tenderness does he speak on such 
Inatters! There is deep essential reverence under- 
lying his most extravagant badinage. Jest he J11USt., 
but never at sacred things. One slight story 
nms 
up this trait. A discussion arose one night in which 
the ll
Ulles of Shakespeare and Chris1 were coup]eù, 
and the disputants seeJned not to recognj;;
e tbe gulf 
that lay between the two. Lan) b restored tIle lost 
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equi poi:-;e of ("olnpari
on with a sillglc ob:-;Pl'\ration. 
,. If Shakpspeare pnt()l'pd th
 1'00111, ,vc should all 
rise," 
aid he. " If J e
ns ('hrist (>nter(
d the 1'00111, "ro 
should all kneel." 
Hluuour sinee Lalnb's day has lllore and nlorc 
tended to pure extravaganCf\ Even in Dickens, the 
greatest pf all English hUll10urists, this decadence is 
very plain. Dick Swiveller is hUlllorous, SaiJ-ey 
Galup is humorous, but Pecksniff is farcical. In the 
on(> case you have a character sketched humorously, 
but yet quite truly; in the other, you have a farcical 
pxaggeration of defcct
, which is quite untrue to life. 
An<l it is the fashioll of Pecksniff which has prevailed 
in latcr hU1l1Ünr. In alnlost all that passes for 
humour nowa<lays, there is really little else than 
broad farce. Laulb's is a much more delicate and 
subtle art. Probably the reader accustomed to 
a eoarser draught will find Lanlb's humour almost 
illsipid. His art is so artless, so pellucid, so effort- 
less, that its rarity of quality is not perceived. But 
it is this peculiar delicaey of toueh that makes 
Lamb's art original, and gives it its most enduring 
charm. If any fault may be eharged upon it, it is 
that it slllaeks sonletimes of affectation. Lamb is 
nothing if not bookish. Loving writers like Sir 
Tholuas Browne and Burton as he did, it is not 

urprisiug tl1at he fell into their conceits and repro- 
du('ed their quaintness. But he did not imitate 
thl)lll; rather, his whole mind was so 
aturaterl with 
thCll1, that he could not help expressing hirnself ill 
their mauner. But evell when these admissions are 
maùc, Lanlb's style was distinctively his own. The 
odd terms of expression, the sudden flash of the 
felicitous epithet, owe something to a profound study 
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of the o](ler "Titers; but thp Rpirit and l1UUIUt'r 
are distineti v('. As l'Pgards our apprt-'ciat ion ùf 
these peculiarities of style, it is a que
tion of pal- 
ate. If the ordiuary reader finds thelll tedious 
and affected there is nothing 1l10re to be said. There 
,vill ahvays be some-let us hope n1any-who win 
love hin1 ; 
 and those who love hinl at al} ,vill love 
hinl n1uch. 
Lamb's writings differ widely in quality, though it 
is scareely po
siblc to 
peak of good and bad as it is 
with n108t ant horSe There are d(}grees of exccll(,llce, 
but 110 posithTely inferior work. His best ('ssays are 
his most intimate; these partake of the nature of 
confessions, and thus belong to the rarest fornl uf 
literature. In his lightest vein of pure drollery there 
is nothing 10 surpass the Dissertation 'upun Roast l)i.fJ. 
It must also be rClnenlbered tllat Lanlb ,,-as one of 
the finest critics \\110111 English literature has pro- 
duced. He was aluong the first to recognize 'V ords- 
worth, and it 'was solely through his fine discrimina- 
tion that a taste for the older dramatic 'writers ,vas 
revived. Few people read Isaac "Talton till I.J
Ullb 
praised him, and such books as Burton's Anatonty 
of ]J[elancholy owe n1uch of tb('ir present popularity 
anlong 
tudents of literature to hinl. .L
 student, a 
philosopher, a thinker; a nlan of originallnind and 
great critical discernlllent; a poet of great sWe
h}('Hs 
within his own range; a most human-hearted Juan, 
sorely tried, but never soured by adversity; llll111bh.-', 
magnaniInous, charitable in all his thougllts and acts 
-one of the D10st quaint and lovable figures in all 
English literatlu'e-such 'was Charles Lamb. 
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Born at Ecclefechan, December 4, 1795. Entered Edinburgh 
Unive1'sify, 1809. Published Life of Be/tiller, 1825. lJfarried Jane 
UTelsh, Uctober, 1826. Contributed to Edinburgh Review, West- 
minster, Foreign Quartel'ly, etc., 1828-33, when Sartor Resartus was 
pllblished in Frazer's lJlagazine. French Revolution, 1837. Past 
and Present, 1843. Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1850. Cromwell's Let- 
ters and Speeches, 1845. History of Frederick the Great, begun 
1858, completed 1865. Elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, 1865. Died at 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, February 5, 1881. 


W ITH the nètlne of Thomas Carlyle we be- 
COlne cOllscious of a changed atmosphere 
in literature. Taking him for all in all, 
he is t.he most representative, and by far the greatest, 
man of genius of the nineteenth century. The four 
notes of genius are originality, fertility, coherence, 
and articulation. He is so far original in style and 
method that there is no one with whom we can justly 
compare him. He followed no master, and ackno.wl- 
. 
edged none; his angle of vision on all questions ,nts 
his o,vn, and wbat he saw he expressed in a fashion 
which decorous literary persons of the old order felt 
to be dazzlingly perverse, startling, eruptive, and 
even outrageous. His luind was also one of the mo
t 
fertile of lllinds; not so much in the matter of indus- 
trious production a:-; in the nluch rarer function of 
begetting great seminal ideas, which reprodueeù 
theJl1sp]ves oVP]' 1,11(' entire area of 1110dern literature. 
Coherence lllarks these idpas, for the nlain principles 
177 
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of his philosophy are so simple and so definite, that 
frolll his earliest writings to his last there is pprfect 
unity. Lastly, in the matter of articulation or ex- 
pression, he is supreme. lIt:1 enlarged the potcntiali- 
ties of language, as every great Ii terary artist does, 
and in precision, splendour, and suggestiveness of 
phra
e stanùs unapproached. 
But Carlyle was much lllore even than a great man 
of genius, or a great writer. He never conceived 
himself, nor did anyone who klle"r him intimately 
conceive him, as having found a sufficing expression 
of himself in his writings. He kne,v hiInself, aud 
"ras felt by others, to be a great spiritual foree. 
Criticism has had nluch to say upon the strangeness 
and mass of his genius; it has hardly yet appre- 
hended aright his prophetic force. That he brought. 
into English literature much that is startling and 
brilliant in style is the least part of the matter; he 
brought also a flaming vehemence of thought, passion, 
and conviction, which is unique. Goethe, with bis 
piercing insight, was the first to recognize the true 
nature of the man. He discovered Carlyle long be- 
fore England bad heard of him, when l1e was simply 
an unknown and eecentric young R('otsnlan, ".bo 
found a
tonishing difficulty in earning daily bread. 
The great Gernutn incontinently brushed aside, as 
of relative unimportance, all questions about his 
genius, and touched the true core of the nutn and his 
Inessage, when be said that Carlyle was "a new moral 
force, the extent and effects of ,vhich it is impossible 
to predict." In other words, (}oethe recognÜ
ed the 
main fact about him, which WëlS that by nature, 
tenlperament, and vocation, b(-' was a prophet. 
If Carlyle bad been asked to state what he under- 
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stood by the ,,'orù "prophet," he would ha \TC Ia.id 
eluphasis upon two things: clearness aHd \-i vidness 
of vision in the apprehension of truth, and resolutp 
sincerity in acting on it. Carlyle held tllat there is 
within every man sOlnething akin to the Dænlon of 
Socrates-intuition, spiritual apprehcnsion, a living 
nlonitor and guide; and that the man who obeys this 
inward voice knows by a species of celestial di vina- 
tion where his path lies, and what his true work is. 
In nothing does the essentially prophetic nature of 
Carlyle appear IHore plainly than in these qualities. 
During the first forty years of his life, forty years 
sppnt in the desert of the sorest discipline a man 
could suffer, there was 
o moment when he might 
not have instantly improved his position by a little 
judicious compromise. Bu1. all compronlÍse he re- 
garded with scornful anger. He might have entered 
the Church, and his spiritual gifts were vastly in ex- 
cess of t.hose of thousands who find in the pulpit all 
honourable opportunity of utterance. He might have 
obtained a professorship ill one or other of the Scotch 
seats of learning, if he had cared to trinl his course to 
suit the winds and tides of the ordinary conventions. 
He might at any moment have earned an excellent 
com petence by his pen, if he had consented to modify 
the ruggedness of his style and the violence of his 
opinions to the standards of the review editors and 
their readers. Rut in either of thesp courses he r(:1c- 
ognized a fatal pcril to his sincerity. Poor as he was, 
he would not budge an inch. He was fastidious to 
'what seenled to mPll like Jeffrey an absolutely absurd 
degree over the hononr of his indeppl1dence. H
 
would make no hair's-breadth advance to lllpet the 
world; the world 1l1tlst ('olne over to hÍ1H, bag and 
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baggage. He acted with Ï111plicit obedicnce on his 
intuition. H
 had the prophet':s stern simplicity of 
habit. He cared nothing for cOlllfort or success; and 
when at last sueeess came, his Spartan sinlplicity of 
life suffered no cl1ange. If ever man in moùcrn days 
kne,v what the burden of prophecy meant, 'what it is 
to be impelled to utterance by an imperious instinct 
for truth, and to be straitened in spirit till the mes- 
sage was spoken, that man was Carlyle. It was in 
this respect that he differed as much frolll the ordi. 
nary man of letters as Isaiah in his DIOst Ï111passioned 
moments from the common :sermon-'writer. The pul- 
pit, the bar, the professor's chair were not for him; 
therefore he seized upon pen and paper as the only 
nleans left of uttering himself to his age. He 'was 
perfectly sincere in despising even this as a medium 
for his spiritual activities. He despised "Titing as a . 
profession, because he found that when lllen began to 
''trite for bread they became poor creatures, and if 
they had any real message in thenl they stifled it to 
Will praise or money. To both praise and money he 
"Tas contenlptuously indifferent. His only passion 
was a passion for truth, and to speak this "rith the 
least possiblc of those literary flourishes which cap- 
ture popularity was his meat and drink. 
Further than this, Carlyle was both poet and hu- 
l11ourist. He could not indeed write verse. He was 
never able to master the technicalities of the art of 
metre. He was as little able to write a novel, ,,'hich 
next to verse affords a mcdiuul for the llUHl of con- 
structive poetic genius. He tried both arts, with rare 
and partial success in the first!, and aQject. failure ill 
the second. Goethe, ,,,ho is the only Ulan who could 
bp Hpoken of eVPTl ill a partial st>llse as Carlyle's mas- 
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tel', had a 
l'r
ne equipoise of fa('ulty, a fiue and 
Stl prellLl' artistic sense, which enabh'd hinl to succeed 
equally in poetry, dra)llC:t, fiction, or philosophy. 
Carlyle's geniu
 was as J't'u1arkable as Goethe.s, but 
its powers lay apart in stre
uning fire-Jna
ses, nebulous 
and chaotic, and were not coördinateù into perfect 
har111011Y by that æsthetic sense which WaS Goethe's 
highest gift. But fundamentally he was a poet, and 

unong the greatest of poets. lIe saw everything 
through the Juedium of an iutense and searching Üu- 
agination. No one could describe the impression 
which his French Revolution produces on the mind 
better than he himself has done, when he says, " Nor 
do I mean to investigate much more about it, but to 
splash down what I know in large masses of colours, 
that it may look like a smoke and flame conflagration 
in the distance, which it is." He cannot even walk 
in Regent Street without exclaiming, "To me, through 
these thin cobwebs, Death and Eternity sate glaring." 
All his personal sensations are magnified into the 
same gigantic proportions, now lurid, now groh1sque, 
by the sanle atmosphere ofÜnagination through which 
they are percpived. His sensitiveness is extrenle, 
poignant, even terrible. vVhen he talks of iUlmensi- 
ties and eternities, he uses no mere stock phrases; he 
hears the rushing of the fire-streams, and the roll- 
ing worlds overl1cad, as he hears the dark streams 
flowing under foot, bearing man and all his brave ar- 
rays down to "Tartarus, and the pale kingdonls of 
Dis." 'Vhen he speaks of hhnself as feeling "spec- 
tral," he simply expressf's that sense of spiritual lone- 
lincss, detacbnlent, anll Juystpry, out of ,vhich the 
lll'epest poetry of the \\To1'1ù has conlee To judge such 
a Ulan by 01'(1 inal'Y prusaic- stanùal'ds is Ï1npossibJe. 
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lIe is of imagination all compact, and his writings 
ean only be rightlJ'" rf.\gardcd as the work of a popt, 
who has the trup spirit of the 
t'er, but is illcapa1Jlp 
of the orthodox forn1s of poetrJ"'. 
It is perhalJS even inure e
spntial to remember that 
Carlyle was a humourist of the first order. On the one 
side of his genius he approaches Burns; on the other, 
Swift. He shares ,,'ith Burns a rugged independence 
of nature, native pride, a sense of the elemental in 
hunlan life, a power of poignant realisnl, a rare depth 
and delicacy of sentiment; he shares also with him 
the rollicking, broad, not always decorous, humour 
of the Olympian peasant, raèy of the soil. Carlyle's 
account of Carnot suddenly leaving the dinnt'r-table 
"driven by a necessity, needing of all things papPI'," 
is a sample of what I mean; the humour of the peas- 
ant, half-grim, half-boisterous, of which Burns has 
given imperishable exaluples in Tant 0' Shantel' and 
]luly Trillie's Prayer. But there ,vas also lllingl
d in 
Car1ylf"s hUlnour a strain of sOlucthing darker and 
n10re subtle, akin to the saturnine hUlllour of S,,'ift. 
He has nlu('h of that intense and scathing scorn, that 
sardonic and bittpr penetration .which nutùe, and still 
preserves, the nalne of S,vift as a name of terror. To 
be sure, we do not find that depth of silent ferocity in 
Carlyle whieh alarms and appa1s us ill Svlift. Swift 
often thought and wrote like a luere savage, snutrting 
with the torture of some lacerating, cureless pain. 
He is at heart a hater of his kind, who spits in the 
face of its Inost fall1Ïliar nobilities, out of nlere exas- 
perated truculence. There i
 slnnething abonlÏllaLle 
and insane ill the bUTllour uf SW"Ïft, ,vith only a rart> 
tou('h uf re&ell1Ïng geniality. But Carlyle's hUJuoul', 
ill all its sardonic furc
, stillprt'Herves au elenlent of 
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geniality. lIe lovt-
 the grote
que and the absurd for 
their OWll ::;akes. Ill' CaJlllot long restrain hiJnself 
Ü'om laughter, gooù, ,vhole:-;ollie, volleying laughter, 
directed as often against himself as othcrs. Gifts of 
insight, passion, eloq llcllce, and illlagillêLtion he had 
in plenty; but the greatest and rarest of all his gifts 
was humour. 
Those who knew Carlyle most intÍll1ately have all 
recognized this wonderful gift of humour which was 
his. It was said of hÎ1n by his friends that 'when he 
laughed it wab Homeric laughter-the laughter of the 
whole soul and body in cOll11>lete abandonment of 
mirth. This deep, w holesolne laughter reverberates 
through his wTitiugs. No Juau is quieker to catch a 
hUlllorous point, or to lllêike it. ..L\.. collection of Car- 
ly Ie's best stories, phrases, and bits of personal de- 
scription, would make one of the most humorous 
books in the language. He makes sly fun of himself, 
of his poverty, of the unconscious odditi('s of the ob- 
scurest people, and equally of the greatest. His 
raillery is incessant, his eye for the COlllic of supreme 
vigilance. Of the obscenity of Sw'ift there is no 
trace; it was not in Carlyle to cherish unwholesome 
thoughts. But in the strange mingling of the wildest 
fun with the 1110St. penetrating thought, of sardonic 
bitterness with the Il1ellowest laughter, of the Jllost 
daring and illcisiye irony with deep philosophy and 
serious feeling, there is luuch that recalls Swift, anù 
suggests his finest qualities. \Vith Swift the bitter- 
ness closed down like a cloud, and extinguished the 
hu 1110 ur, with that resulting tragic Juadness which 
still moves the pity of the world. \Vith Carlyle the 
hUlllour was always in excess of the bittc.-rlu'ss, and 
supplied ihat elemcnt of saving health whieh kel)t 
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his genius fresh and wholesome amid many perils 110t 
less real than those which destroyed Swift. 
rl'here is one re
pect in which it is èHpecially neces- 
sary to recollect this elelnent of hUlliour in Carlyle, 
if we are to judge him correctly, beeause most of the 
harsh and unfair j lldgilleuts passed upon him have 
dire
tly resulted fronl its neglect. It must be remem- 
bered that 1\11'8. Carlyle had InallY qualities in com- 
mon with her husband, and not the least. of these 'was 
a similar power of irony and hUllionr. She was ac- 
customed to speak of Carlyle in a fashion of the freest 
banter. "then his lectures were first announced in 
London there was much speculation among his friends 
whether he would rernenlber to begin orthodoxly with 
"Ladies and gentlemen," to 'which 1\lrs. Carlyle re- 
plied that it ,vas far more lik
ly he would begin Vt"ith 
"Fool creatures come hither for diversion." Her 
satiric comment on the success of the business was 
that at last the public bad apparently ùeciùed that 
he was a mall of genins, and "worth being kept alive 
at a moderate ratp." Is it not coneeivable to a person 
of eyen moderate intelligence that the conversation of 
two persons so witty, keen-tongueù, and given to 
satiric burlesque and banter as the Car lyles, Vt'as in 
no sense to be taken literally 
 Is it. not further con- 
ceivable that many things .which look only bitter 
when put into print, had a very different effect and 
intention when uttered in the gay repartee of fanliliar 
conversation 
 The fact is that the Carlyles habitu- 
ally addressed one another with irony. It is no Ull- 

omlllon thing between illtÏ111ates: it is rather a 
sign of the secnrity of the affection 'v hich nni tes 
them. But if, by some unhappy accident, a third 
persoll ,vho has llO sense of hUlllour hears this gay 
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clash of keen 'Hn'(ls, and puts thelll dowu in dull 
print, anù goes on tu poiut out in his dull fasl1Ïon 
that they do not sound affectionate, and are phrases 
by no Iucans in èUJlllllOU use êunollg exce1lent luarricd 
persons of average intellects, it is easy to see that the 
,vorst sort of n1Ïschief Juay readiJy be ,vrought. Thus, 
for exaInple, when 1\lrs. Carlyle lay ill with a nervous 
trouble w"hich maùe it impossible for her to close her 
Jllouth, Carlyle, ,,'ho knew nothing of this peculiarity 
of her disease, stood soleIlluly at tbe foot of her bed 
one day, and said: "Jane, ye'd be in a far more 
COlli posed state of mind if yc'd close your mouth." 
This story is told, forsooth, as an illustration of the 
harshness of Carlyle to his wife. So far was 1\lrs. 
Carlyle from interpreting it in any such way, that 
she tells it herself with inÍlnitable glee, and is keen 
to describe its ludicrous aspect. Anù, as in this 
instance, so in a hundred Illore that might be ana- 
lyzed, hUIUOlU' was a donlÏnant quality in all the con- 
versations of Carlyle, and in almost equal degree of 
his wife's also; and it is only by recollecting this 
that it is possible to judge rightly a Inarried life 
which 'Tas passed in an atmosphere and under con- 
ditions peculiarly it
 O'Vll. 
It is necessary to dwell on this lllatter with Inore 
fullness than it deserves, because nothing has so 
greatly injured Carlyle's reputation and influence as 
the reported infelicities of his domestic life. All 
these reports depend on the testÜnony of one or two 
\vitnesses, whose word is worthless. Fortunately for 
U
 the real truth is preserved, not in the chance inl- 
pressions of friends or guests ,vho saw the Carlyles 
frolll the outsidp, but in the nnltual correspondence 
of husband and ,vife, ill their jouruals, and in their 
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intimate confessious to others through a long range 
of .)Teal's. r.rhere ha\Te been lllany exquisite loy{\- 
letters "Trit.ten by literary llleJ
, but there are none tu 
surpass Carlyle's letters to his ,,,ife. No woman ,Yêt:s 
ever loved lnorc deeply: had not the love on both 
sides been real and vital there would have ùpcn 110 
tragedy to record. It. '" as sÏIllply because thl'SP two 
"\\Tere tsO luuch to each othcr that the slio'lÜest varia- 
b 
tion of teulperature ill their affection ,vas so keenly 
and iustalltaneously felt by cach. rrhe real source 
of their difficulties .was that they \vere too much alike 
in temper, in methods of thought, and in intellectual 
outlook. There \vas about each that difficult Scottish 
reticence which sealed the lips and forbade speèch 
even when tht
 heart was fullest. The n10lnent they 
are separated the loye-Ictters flow in a continu- 
ous streanl: love-letters, as I have said, which are 
the tenderest in the language so far as Carly 1(' is 
concerned, and .which never lost their warmth through 
all tho rears of a long luarried life. On paper the 
heart opens itself; face to face they cannot speak. 
As they recede froln one another each gro,ys in huui- 
nous ('harm, and faults are forgotten, passion is in- 
tensified; as they con1e baek frolll the:se constant 
separations the glow fades into the light of COlllluon 
day, and neither has the tart nor graee to retain it. 
Each is exquisitely, even poignantly sensitive, and 
gives alld suffers wounds which are totally unsus- 
pected by the other. The heart is ah\Ta
Ts at boilillg- 
point; thc nerves are always quiycring; there are 
no coo] gray reaehes of IJlel'p plea:-;<tl1t cOJnradpship 
between theIU. It is not ùifficult to uuù(>rstaud that 
in 811<'h a l11arl'iagp there \ypr(J. hours of the dt'Pp- 
c
t blackness; but there 'VCl'e also SPHHOIlS of 
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such light and radiance as arc never found in dull(>.. 
J i \res. 
But tht:\re 'wa:..; another cau
e of bitterne

, whieh 
Carlyle ha:s touehed ,vith tile utInost deli
a,cy and 
in
ight ,\yhcn be wTite:-, (.1:l.ug. 24, 183ö): "Ob, my 
poor bairn, be llot faithle

, but believing! Do not 
fiillg lift
 
nnty as insupportable, despicable; but let 
us work it out, auù rest it out together, like a true 
tu..'o, though under some obstruetions." One 'would 
have supposed that Carlyle ,vould have ,vritten "a 
true one"; but that he had ceaseù to hope for. 
1\lrs. Carlyle's nature ,,,as of a stubbornness as invin- 
cible as his o,vn, and was as deeply independent and 
original. It galled her to shine only in Carlyle's 
light. She had a literary faculty, in its way as re- 
markable as her husband's, and she felt that it "ras 
obscured by his more massive genius. She was not 
the sort of woman to find her life in the life of any 
ulan; she (1raved a separate platform. 'Vhat Carlyle 
could do to soften and ea
e nlattel'S he did. He abso- 
lutely refused all iuvitatiou
 to great houses where 
his wife wa
 not as weleollle as hinu;elf. lie sincerely 
bplie,red her to be the cleverest and best of women, 
who deserved distinction for her own sake. But it 
was all of no avail. She allowed herself to become 
frantic with jealousy, and absolutely without cause. 
Her tongue could be as satiric, as undiscrinÜnating, 
as his. For the Inost part she used that potf\ut in- 
strument, as Dr. Garnet says (a little unjustly, I 
think), "to narrow 11Ïs synlpathies, edge his sar- 
caslns, illtensify his negations, and foster his disdain 
for w batevcr would not. run in his own groove." 
"rhpll it was turneù against hitn one can iInagine the 
result. That which strikeB ouc lllost in reading tbe 
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tory is that all the bitterne:ss het\ycen them might 
have been avoided by a little tact, a little l'orunlon 
sen
e. But in these qualities each was deficient. 
Each ,vas accustolllcd to see life through the atmos- 
phere of an imagination "Thieh exaggerated into 
grotesq ueness or tragedy the sill plest things. Each 
felt the least jar upon the nerves as a veritable 
agony. Life "'''as unquestionably harù enough for 
them in any ease, but this intense sensitiveness lllade 
it tenfold harùer. 
Yet, when all these admissions are lllade, we should 
take an altogether wrong Ï1n pression if \ve supposed 
that these disagreements were normal and continuous. 
Not merely does lVII's. Carlyle's real love for Carlyle 
come out in so many direct and positive expressions, 
but it is admirably reflected in her humour. There 
may be 'v it, but there cannot be humour, without 
love, and the way in which she pernlits her bright 
and vivacious hunIonr to play round him in her 
letters reveals not luerely her genius but her heart. 
He is her" poor Babe of Genius." "Between two 
and three 0' clock is a very placid hour "with the 
creature." "He never com plains of serious things, 
but if his finger is cut, one must hold it and anotber 
get plaister." On the New Year nIorning of 1863, 
Carlyle no sooner gets up than he discovers "that 
bis salvation, here and hereafter, depended on having 
'iIllluediately, without a moment's delay,' a beg. 
garly pair of old cloth boots that the street-sweeper 
,vonld hardly have thanked him for, 'lined with 
fhtll11 el, and new bound, and repaired generally.'" 
, , Nothing in the shape of illness ever alarllls 1\11'. C. 
but that of not eating one's regular Dleals." She 
relates "crith positiv"e glee, and in the spirit of the 
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brightest banter, iunumerable episodes in which" the 
creature" pl'rfOrllls some eccentric part; and often 
enough, as 1\11'. l\lo11cure Conway has told us, these 
little pieces of inimitable farce were performed in 
Carl
'le's presence, and to his own infinite amuse- 
ment. There is always a certain 80Ul)ÇOJL of bitterness 
in the banter, but it is a pleasant and not a corrosive 
bitter. She knew exactly where the trouble was be- 
tween them; she knew that when Carlyle was ex- 
hausted with his immense labours, and she worn to 
the nerve with neuralgia, sleeplessness, and domestic 
worries, each was apt to rub the other the wrong 
way, and to magnify unintended slights into mis- 
chievous offences. She knew it, and wa
 
orry for 
it, and would have avoided it if she could. "Alas, 
dear! " she writes, "I am very sorry for you. You, 
as well as I, are too vivid; to you as ,veIl as me has 
a skin been given llluch too t,hin for the rough pur- 
poses of human life-God knows how gladly I would 
be sweet-tempered, and cheerful-hearted, and all that 
sort of thing, for your single sake, if my temper were 
not soured and my heart saddened beyond my power 
to mend them." But though she could be ncit,her 
sweet-teulpered nor cheerful, she was always brave, 
bright, and sensitive to the humorous aspect of 
things. Upon the "7 hole, one may doubt if any 
braver woman ever lived: Joan of Arc in her glit- 
tering armour was no more of a heroine than ]}Irs. 
Carlyle in that small dominion at Cheyne Row, in 
her endless strifes with servants and Juechanics, her 
resolute sorties on the wolf of poverty that for so 
many years growled at the door, and her desperate 
ingenuities to make the path easy for her poor "Babe 
of Genius. ' , 
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'rhe actual amount of physical and nervou
 :-;n1fp1" 
ing ,vhich 1\lrs. Carlyle endureù during tl1esp Yt.'ar
. 
and e
peciall)" toward
 tl1e end, exceeds the total 
of the ,vorst agony uf those we call martyr
. \\That 
sadder or more poiguant cries have e,Ter been wrung 
from a human spirit than these 
 "Oh, lilY own 
darling, God have pity on us! E\Ter 
ince the day 
after you left, whatever flattering accounts UUl)" have 
been sent you, the truth is I have been \\Tch'hcd- 
perfectly wretched day and night, with that horrible 
malady. So, God help me, for on earth is no help! " 
"Oh, my dear, I think how near my lllother I am ! " 
[She was then staying at IIoim Hill, not far from 
where her mother 'was buried.] " How still I should 
be, laid beside her! But I wish to Ii ve for you, if 
only I could Ii \Te out of torment. I seem 
already to belong to the passed-away as much as to 
the present; na)", more. God bless you on your soli- 
tary way! . Oh, my dear, I aUl very 'weary. 
}\tly agony has lasted long. I am teJllpted to take a 
long cry over myself-and no good 
Till come of 
that." She expresses her sorrow for "t,he terrible, 
half-insane sensitiveness which drove me on to both- 
ering you. Oh, if God would only lift nlY trouble 
off me so far that I could bear it all in silence, 
and not add to the troubles of others! . I am 
very stupid and low. God can raise me up again: 
but will He' l\Iy dear, when I have been giving 
directions about the house, then a feeJing like a great 
black wave will roll over my breast, and I say to 
luyself, whatever pains be taken to gratify me, shall 
I e,er lllOl'e have a day of ew.,e, of painle
snes:s, or a 
night of sweet rest in that 110USP, or in any ot]lel' 
house, but the dark llarrow one 'v here I shall arri ye 
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at last 
 011, dear! :you canuot help me, though you 
would! K ouody can help me! Only God: and can 
I wonder if God take no heed of me, when I have all 
my life taken so little heed of Him!" Nor are the 
replies of Carlyle less pathetic. "l\Iy thoughts," 
says he, "are a prayer for my poor little life-partner, 
who has fallen lame beside me, after travelling so 
ßlany steep and thorny ways. l\Iy poor 
littlp friend of íÌ'iends! she has fallen wounded to 
the ground, and I am alone-alone!" In her worst 
agonies 
he turns to bel' husbalul always with cries 
for consolation, and says: "I cannot tell how gentle 
and good 1\11'. Carlyle is. He is busy as ever, but he 
studies my c0111fort and peace as he never did before." 
At the saIne tinle he is taking sorrowful note of the 
fact that she is more careful of his comforts than in 
her busiest days of health. Is there anywhere in 
literature a more pathetic page than this! Can there 
be any clearer testimony to the reality and depth of 
that love 'which Qound these two sorely-tried souls 
together, or to the error of the general assumption 
that their luarriage was a foolish and unhappy one' 
Pages n1ight be written 011 sueh a thenle, but all 
that can be said profitably is said when we are asked 
to recollect the extrenle and ahl10st Inorbid sensitive- 
ness of botll Carlyle and his wife, their common 
lo\'c of irony, their COlllm011 practice of humorous 
exaggeration on all subjects, but especially those in 
which their own personalities 'were involved, and the 
strain upon nerve and teulper which was Ï1nposed 
by 
rears of unillter111ittcnt labour and vain struggle. 
Oue thing is at least clear, that in their nlore serious 
luisllnderstandings they ,,,ere neither in thought 1101' 
deed unfaithful to one anot11er, anù ne\Ter ceaseù to 
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loye each other "\vith absorbing passion. Of the duB, 
truculent, 
elfish brutality of telllper attributed to 
Carlyle by some writers, he was utterly incapable, 
for he was the n10st llutgnanimous of men. "I could 
not help," says Elllen,oll, on recalling his memorable 
visit to Carlyle at Craigenputtock, "congratulating 
him upon his treasure of a wife." Others who visited 
the Carlyles during this same period, when life was 
hardest with then1, have borne witness that they 
lived with one another ulJon delightful terms. Sure1r, 
if some bitter words escaped them in the long struggle, 
it is a matter not for wonder but forgiveness; surely 
also SOllle allowanee can be made for a man of 
genius staggering beneath a burden almost too great 
to be borne, and for a woman broken in health by a 
most distressing malady, each of thenl, as 1\ll's. 
Carlyle confessed, "too vivid," and "with a skin 
much too thin for the rough purposes ofhuuutn life." 
"Then the unwholesorue loye of scandal, aroused by 
the passion which mean natures Jind in discovering 
the faults of the great, subsides, no doubt the true 
facts will be seen in their right perspective, and 
blame will be exchanged for pity, censure for a com- 
prehending charity. 
In the meantime we may remember that those 
who knew Carlyle the b
st speak most 'warmly of 
the ulagnanÌlllity of his character. 
The iInpression which Carlyle made upon his 
contemporaries is the best comment on his character. 
The most serious IDPn of his time recognized hÏ1n 
as a modern John the Baptist, and 
ven a worldly 
ecclesiastic like Bishop 'Vilbt:'rforce dpscribed him as 
"a 1110st eminently religious man." Charles I<:ingRley 
honoureù hÌlll as his n1aster, and has drawn an 
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athnirable l)Ort.rait of him as Saunùers .l\Iackayc in 
Alton Locke, of ,vhich description Carlyle character- 
istically said that it ,vas a " \vonderfully splendid and 
coherent piece of Scotch bravura." His gospel is 
contained in Sartor llesart1ts, of which it has been 
pertinently said that it "will be read as a gospel or 
not at all." A calm and penetrating critic like 
James l\lartineau witnesses to the same overwhelm- 
ing religious force in Carlyle when he speaks of his 
writings as a "pentecostal power on the sentiments 
of Englishlllen." On the truly poetic nature of his 
genius all the great critics have long ago agreed. 
IIow could it be otherwise in regard of writings 
w hose every second paragraph kindles into the finest 
imaginative fire 
 His power of imagery is Dan- 
tesque; his range is truly epic; the very phrases 
of his diaries and letters are steeped in poet.ry, as 
when he speaks of John Sterling's last "verses, 
written for myself alone, as in star-fire and immortal 
tears." The testimonies to his power of humour, so 
far as his conversations are concerned, are much too 
numerous for recapitulation. His own definition of 
humour was "a genial sympathy with the under 
side" ; and this vivid sympathy expressed itself in 
his use of ludicrous and extraordinary metaphor, 
and in his" delicate sense of absurdity." His most 
volcanic denunciations usually ended in a laugh, 
the heartiest in the world, at his own ferocity. 
"Those who have not. heard that laugh," says 1\11'. 
Allingham, "will never know what Carlyle's talk 
was." Prophet, poet, and humourist-so stands Car- 
lyle before the world, a man roughly hewn out of the 
primeval earth, conceived in the WOJub of labour and 
hardship, yet touched \vith immortal fire, fashioned 
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in the rarest mould of greatncss, tellùcrllc
s, anti 
heroism; clearly the most llla
sive, impre
iYe, and 
fascinating figure in nin
teenth-ccntnry 1iterature. 
It. rplnains for UH to see W. hat his wTitings teach us, 
and wbat is taught yet more forcibly by the epic 
of his life. 
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CARL YLE'S TEACHING 


M AURICE once said of himself that he only 
had three or four things to say, and he 
felt it necessary to go on saying them over 
and over again. The same criticism might be passed 
upon Carlyle. No great writer has repeated hÜnself 
".ith such freedom and emphasis. It therefore be- 
COIllCS a comparatively easy task to discern the main 
IÜ1('s of his teaching. In whatever he wrote, whether 
history or essay, private journals or biography, these 
lllain lines of thought perpetually appear, like aurif- 
erous strata, pushing then1selYcs np through the soil, 
and indicating the nature of his thinking. 
The relllark of Bishop 'v""illJerforce, that Carlyle ,vas 
an enlÍnclltly religious nlan, gives us the t.rue start- 
ing-point for any honest unden.;tanding of his teach- 
ing. 1\11'. Froude bas spoken of him as a Calvinist 
,vithout the theology, and in the main this is true. 
Everyone knows the striking passage in which 
Carly Ie tells us how Ir,.ing drc,y frolH him the confes- 
sion that he was no long
r able to see the truths ofre- 
ligion fronl the orthodox standpoint. Upon analysis 
this "Tin be found to 111pan that he had definitely re- 
jeeted the supernatural. He once Raid that nothing 
coulù be nlore ('prtain than that the 1lliraeles, as they 
,vere related in the Gospels, did not anù could not 
}un-e occulTeù. For the' Churcll, as sHeh, he had sluall . 
J'Pf;pt'ct, bel'anse it seellled to hilll to be Iuainly given 
195 
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oyer to a hollow recitation of fOrluuhc which it had 
really ceased to believe, and "Thich no rational Iuan 
ever would. believe again with genuine 
ineerity. He 
regarded the effort
 of l'laurice tu frame a rational basis 
for belief in the supernatural a
 the endles:::; spinning 
of a rope of sanù. He once pointed to Dean Stanley, 
and said with cutting sarcasm, "There goes Stanley 
knocking holes in the bottom of the Church of 
England." But, on the other hand, he had more than 
sarcasm, he had an absolutely savage contempt for 
an
ything approaching atheism. Of l\lill he spoke 
with bitter and habitual ridicule, although he recog- 
nized in him the finest friendliness of nature; of Dar- 
,,
in "as though he had robbed hin1." He dismissed 
the discoveries of Dar,vin with the scathing phrase, 
"Gorilla damnifications of humanity." He speaks 
of his "whole softened heart" going out anew in 
childlike utterance of the great prayer, "Our Father, 
who art in heaven." '-Vhile he cannot believe the 
Gospel miracles, he nevertheless teaches that the 
world itself is nothing less than one vast standing 
miracle. No saint or prophet ever spoke with a surer 
faith of that great Yonder, to which he believes his 
father is gathered, and where he and all WhOlU he 
loves will some day be reunited in some new intimacy 
of infinite love. He scruples even to use the name of 
God, in venting paraphrases of it because he feels it is 
too great and holy for com III 011 utterance. A pro- 
found belief in Providence governed all his esti- 
mates of life, and prayer was with him a habit and an 
urgent duty, since it ,vas the lifting up of the heart 
to the Infinite above
 which answered to the Infinite 
within. 
Now nothing can well appear more contradictory 
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than these statenlcnts, and they ('an only be Ilarulon- 
ized by tl1e recollection of oue fact- y iz., tl1a,t. ill Car- 
lyle elllotion outran reason, antl what ,vas iIupossible 
to the pure intelle(.t was cOl1
tantly aeccpted ou the 
tl'
tÍ1nony of his spiritual intuitions. 1'l1c Inerely 
theulogieal eonclusions of Calvin he aù
olutely rc- 
jeeted, but the essence of Calvinis1l1 ran like a subtle 
spirit, tl1rough his 'whule nature. "Vhat he really 
ainled at was to show that religion rested on no exter- 
nal evidences at all, but on the indubitable intuitions 
of the hUllla.ll soul. He would not even take the 
trouble to set about proving that there was a God: 
he would have agreed with Addison that the lllall who 
said that he did not believe in a God ,vas an inlpu- 
dent liar and knew it. lIe was angrily cOllte1l1ptuons 
of Renall's Life of Jeslls, although Renan probably 
said nothing more than he hÏ1uself belieyed; but he 
felt a reverence for Christ which revolted from Renan's 
method of statement, and he said that his life uf 
Christ was s01l1ething that never ought to be ,vrittell 
at all. Thus it becomes more necessary ,vith Carlyle 
than with any other writer of our tinle to distinguish 
sharply between his opinions and his f'onvictiollS. In 
point of fact he wrote on religion, as on all other sub- 
jects, frolll the standpoint of the poet rather than of 
the seholar or the philosopher. Driven back upon 
his defences, Calvin himself could not have spoken 
with more lucidity and passion of his prin1ary relig- 
ious beliefs than Carly Ie. The Shorter Catechislu 
had passed into the very blood and marrow of his na- 
ture. In the bare house at Ecclefpchan the Cottar's 
Saturday 
}n!Jht was a veritable fact, and froln tIle 
Puritan n10uld of his childhood he never escaped. 
I Ie ueyer wished to do so. He songht rather to dis- 
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til the .tiuer e:sscnces of Calviui::;ul afre
h, and in a 
great measure he did so. His real creed "'as Calvin- 
i
lll shorn of its logic and interpenetrated ,,'ith en10- 
tion. lIe translated it into poetry and touched it 
with the iridesccnt gIo,v and colour of tran

endeutal- 
ism. He separated 'v hat he considered it
 aceidental 
and formal elelncnts fro1l1 the es
ential, aud to those 
essential and imperishable elements he gave a ne'" 
authority and currency by the impact of his o"
n as- 
tonishing genius. 
'Yhat 'wel"e these elements? As restatcd by Car- 
lyle, they were belief in God as the certainty of cer- 
tainties on ,vhich all human life is built: of a God 
working in history, and revealing Himself in no mere 
collection of books, but in all events: of all work as 
perennially noble and beautiful, because it was God's 
appointed task: of duty and 1110rality as the only real 
prerogatives of man: of sincerity and honesty as the 
chief achievements which God demanded of man, and 
the irreducible minÏInun1 of any honourable hunlan 
life. The world was no luere mill, turning its "heels 
Inechanically in the Tinle- floods, without any Over- 
seer, but a Divinely appointcd world, and to kuow' 
t bat was the chief elelllcnt of all knowl<,dge. :\Ian 
was not a mechanislu but an organislu; not a "pat- 
ent digesting machine," but a dhrincly-fasllioned 
creature. The everlasting Yca was to adlnit this; the 
everlasting No to deny it.. "On the roaring billows 
of TÏ1ne thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft into 
the azure of Eternity. Love not pleasure: love God. 
This is the everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction 
is solved, wherein whu
o walks and works it is wen 
with him. Evpu to the greatest t hat ha
 felt such 
llluluent, is it not miraculous aud God -aullouncing. 
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even as nudpr silnplcl' figurcs to the 8Ï111plest and the 
Ip<1st 
 The Juad pri Ineval Discord is hushed; the 
rudely jnmblpd l'ontli(oting eleUlcnts bind theJllSelY('H 
into 
eparat(' firnl
Unl'nts; deep, Hilent roc'k - fou nda- 
tions are built beneath; and the skyey vault ,vith its 
everlasting hlluinaries above; instead of a dark, 
"Tasteful Chaos, ,,'e haye a blooming, fertile, heaven- 
encompassed ".,. orJd." 
To belie\Te this, according to Carlyle, implied a 
species of conversion, and of his own conversion, 
.when these things suddenly became real to hiJn one 
night in Leith 'V alk, he has left as circumstantial an 
account as ,,'e ha\Te of the conversion of Luther or 
'.Vesley. 'Vbat it iJnplies is, in cffect, a certain 
reconciliation to God, to the world, and to one's self. 
Carlyle's intense sympatby with Crom,vell, which has 
made him his best biographer, arises from the fêtC't 
that he found in Cromwell an echo of his own 
thoughts, and a picture of his own experiences. 
"Then Cromwell said, ""That are all events but 
God working 
" we readily feel that the very ac- 
cent of the thought is Carlyle's. 'Vhen Cromw
l] 
steadies his trenlbling hand and says, "A governor 
should die working," he expresses Carlyle's gospel 
of work in its finest form. "Tben Cromwell talks of 
dwelling in Kedar and l\Ieshech where no water is, 
and of passing through strange bours of blacklless 
and darkness, he is talking entirely after the mannl}r 
of Carlyle. .Àfter that memorable experience ill 
Leith 'Valk, Carlyle tells us, his nlood was no longer 
despondence, but valorous defiance. The world, at 
least, had no further power to hurt or hinder him: 
is he not now sure that he lives and nloves at the bid- 
ding of a Divine Tasklnaster
 T..Jong afterwards, 
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when his fir
t (It"aft of the J. 1 rcllch IlcDolutiun 'vas 
burned, thi
 faith in the lllystery of God's ordering 
wað his one source of solace. " It i
 as if m
y inyiði- 
ble Schoolmaster had torll my 
opy-book when I 
showed it, and said, '.K 0, boy! thou nlust write it 
better.' 'Vhat can 1, sOl'ro,,-ing, ÙO but obey-obpy 
and think it the best 
 'fo work again; and oh! may 
God be with me, for this earth is not friellùly. On ill 
IIis nalne! I was the nearest being ltaplJY SOll1etillleð 
these last few days that I have been for months! " 
'fo be reconciled to himself llieant in sueh circum- 
stances that he was willing to work, even if nothing 
came of his work, since ,vork in itself was the ap- 
puinted duty and true glory of man. " Produce! 
l:>l'oduce! ,,-ere it but the pitifullest infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a product, produce it, in God's name. ' Tis 
the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it, then. Up! 
up! 'Vnatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it ,vitIl 
thy whole might. 'v
ork while it is called to-day; 
for the Night cometh wherein no lllan can ,vork." 
X ot, perhaps, a hopeful or a cheering creed this; but 
at all events a strenuous and a noble one. Such as it 
is, it contains the substance of Carl
yle's contribution 
to religious thought. And ,ve lliay profitably re- 
111enlber that the true effect and grandeur of a creed 
is not to be measured by its diInensions but by its in- 
tensity. ,Ve do not need large creeds for high lives, 
but we do neeù deep convictions, and Carlyle belie" ed 
his creed and lived by it with passionate sincerity. 
I have said that this is not a hopeful ('reed, nor ,,-as 
Carlyle ever a hopeful prophet. lIe called himself a 
Radical of the quiet order, but he had nOlle of tl}(
 
hoppfullless of RadicaHslll, nor was it in hÏ111 to be 
quiet 011 auy subject that iutcrpstt
d hitll. There is a 
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goud deal of truth in the ironical reluark of l\Iauriep, 
that Carlyle believed in a God who left off go\ycrning 
the world at the death of Oliver Uronlwpll. lie saw 
llotl;1ing in lHodern progress that justified its boasts, 
and it must be owned that his soeial forecasts have 
bpen all tou amply fulfilled. The hopefulness of 
Enler
on positively angered him. He took him 
round London, showing him the worst of its nlêtny 
abominations, asking after each had been duly objur- 
gated, "Do you believe in the devil now 
 " His 
very reverence for work led hinl to reverence any 
sort of great ,vorker, irrespective of the positive re- 
sults of his energy. It led him into the mistake of 
glorifying Frederick the Great. It led him into the 
still greater error of defending Dr. Francia, the Dic- 
tator of Paraguay. So far as the first article of the 
I
adical faith goes, a belief in the people and the wis- 
dom of majorities, he was a hardened unbe1iever. 
Yet it was not because he did not sympathize with 
the people. His rapid and brilliant etchings of la- 
bouring folk -the poor drudge, son of a race of 
drudges, witb bo.wed shoulders and broktòu finger- 
nails, WhOUl be sees in Bruges; the poor Irishman 
"in Piccadilly, blue-visaged, thatched in rags, a blue 
('hild on each arm: hunger-driven, \vide-llloJIthed, 
seeking whom he Inay devour "-are full of tender- 
ness and compassion. He never forgot that he him- 
self ,vas the child of labouring folk, and he spoke for 
his order. But he had no mind to hand over the 
government of the nation to the drudges. His theory 
of government was government by great men, by 
which he Ineant strong men. History was to him at 
bottonl the story of great nlen at work. He believed 
in individualism to the last degree 'v hen government 
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,vas in q llestiuu. If a luall had the power to rule, it, 
was his right tu ue a. ruler, auù those who hall Hot. tIlt' 
powcr should be glad allù thankful to obcy. If they 
".ouid not obey, the one remeùy was the Xapolcouie 
",,,hiti' of grape-shot," or something akin to it, anù 
in this case l\Iight was the di vinest l
ight. 
Yet this is very far from being all Uarly Ie's po- 
]itieal gospel. He advocated emigration, auù by 
systRmatic emigration a dimly fOrIllulated sehelne 
of ilJl I )erial feùeration lono' before thcse thino's wcre 
, 0 b 
discussed by politicians. His denunciations of com- 
petition really paved the way for the great schemcs 
of coöperation which have since been effected. l\Iore 
or less he believed that the great remedy for poverty 
.was to get back to the land. " Captains of iudustry " 
.was his suggestive phrase, by which he indicated the 
organization of labour. Hi
 appeals to the aris- 
tocracy to be a true aristocracy of .work, alive to their 
social duties, and justly po"
erful because nobly ,vise, 
,vere certainly not unregarded. lVluch that we call 
socialism to-day had its real origin in the writings 
of Carlyle. The condition of the people was with 
hiIll a burning and tremelldou
 question. It was not 
,vithin the range of his powers to suggest luuch in the 
way of practical llleasm
es; his genius .was not con- 
stl'uctive. The function of the prophet has always 
been rather to expose an evil than to proyide a 
rCluedy. It must be adnÜtted that Carlyle's denun- 
ciations are more convincing than his renlcdies. 
But they had one effect ,,
ho
e lnagnitude is inllllcas- 
urable: they roused the n1Íuùs of all tllÍnking IUt.'1l 
tln'onghout Englaud to the real state of affairs, and 
created the ue'v paths of sociaJ reforill. The blazing 
veht>lueuce of his sty Ie, the illtcllse vi viduess of his 
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pictures, could not fail tu arrest. attention. lIe shat. 
tercel fOl'eypr the hypucrisy that ""cnt by the name 
of "unexanlplcd prosperity." lIe forced mcn to 
think. III depicting the social Englanù of Lis tÏ111e 
he " t;plashed " great masses of colour on his canvas, 
as he ùid in de:5cribing the Prench !{evolution, and 
all eal'llcst men were astonished intü attention. The 
result has lJccn, as Dr. Garllet puts it, that" opinion 
has in the llutÍn followed the track pointed out by 
CarJyle's luminous finger" ; and a cOlllpleter testi. 
mony to Lis political prescience coulù not be de. 
sired. 

Iuch lnust be allowed for Carlyle's love of paradox 
in the statement of these truths. Fundamentally, it 
is the exaggeration of the humourist who, in his ha. 
bitual ironies, is half-conscious that he caricatures 
himself as "
ell as his opponcnts. No doubt it would 
have been very helpful to pel":50nS of slow understand- 
ing if he had always Sl)oken w"ith logical gravity, and 
had strictly ùefined and stated what he meant. But 
thcn he would have been as dull as they. The half- 
dozen truths which he had to teach are as common 
as copy-book headlines, and as depressing. Put in 
plain and exact English, they are things which 
everybody knows, and is willing to accept theoret- 
ically, however little he is disposed to act upon theIne 
rrhe supreme merit of Carlyle is that he sets these 
comlllonplaces on fire by his vehemence, and vitalizes 
them by his humour. It is the humour of Carlyle 
that keeps his writings fresh. His nicknames stick 
when his argulnent is forgotten. In his hands po- 
litica] economy itself cease:s to be a dislllal science, 
aud LecoJnes a lllallual of witty nletaphor
. This is 
SO great an acl1ievcnlellt that we ruay readily forgive 
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his frequent incoJlðl'qnence, and what is ".orse, his 
unfairlll'
 anù exaggeration of statement. 
To this it may be added that, ,,"hen Carlyle was 
convinced of any unfairness of statemcnt, or Ullnccù- 
ful acerbity of tenlper, no one showed a quicker or 
nobler magnanimity in apology. IIis bark "as 
al ways worse than his bite. V\T e read his ferocious 
attacks on opponents, or his satiric deseriptions of 
persons, in cool blood, and do not hear that genial 
laugh which wound up many similar vituperations 
in bis conversation, and drew their sting. For all 
his angry counsel to whip drones and shoot rogues, 
l\lr
. Carlyle tells us that when she read aloud to 
him the account of the execution of the assassin 
Buranelli, "tears rolled down Carlyle's cheeks-he 
who talks of shooting Irishmen \vho 'will not work." 
He ,vas lamentably wrong in his j uùgnlent of the 
great issues involved in the American Civil 'Val'; 
but when, years afterwards, 1\lrs. Charles Lowell, 
whose son had fallen in the ,val', visited him, he 
took her by her hand, and said, even \vith tears, "I 
ùoubt I have been mistaken." Amid all his bright 
derision and savage mockery, no one can fail to see 
that be sought for and loved truth alone. That was, 
and will always remain, his crowning honour. He 
sought it, and was loyal to it, when he turned sadly 
from the ministry for which he ,vas ùestined, ,vhell 
he went into the wilderness of Craigenputtock, ,vhen 
he ,,-as content to be ostracized by Jeffrey and his 
clique as an intellectual Ishmael, when he finally 
canle to London and took up his real life-work, con- 
tent to starve, if neeùs be, but resolved to speak or 
write no word that should win hÏ1n bread or fame at 
the price of insincerity. And in the hearts of thou- 
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sands of nl(
n, and alnong thClll the best and ablest 
of his tÜne, he begot the same ten1per. Kingsley, 
Sterling, Ruskin, and a score of others gathered to 
his standard, llot to name the throng of humbler 
disciples in every walk of life who caught the in- 
spiration of his passion, and reinterpreted his 
thoughts. This was the work he did for England; 
all1Ïd manifold shams and hypocrisies he stood fast 
by the truth, for it was to bear witness to the truth 
that he was born, and came into the world. 
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" N OTHIKG seenlS hid from those ,,'onder- 
fnl eyes of yours; those devouring eyes; 
those thirsty eyes; those portrait-eating, 
portrait - painting eyes of thine," wrote Emerson to 
Carly Ie in one of his early letters. These phrases of 
Emerson are not less striking than true, and they 
convey to us much of Carlyle's secret as an artist. 
'Vbatever n1ay be said about certain infelicities of 
style which persons of conventional judgnlcnt lay to 
bis cbarge, there call be no doubt that Carlyle is a 
conSUlulllate artist" with a power of vivid expression 
Ullulatched in English literature. There is, indeed, 
something almost terrible in his power of vision. 
Xothing escapes him. If he visits a strange town or 
village, crosses the Irish sea 'with a rongh group of 
" unhappy creatures," talks with a labourer at Craig- 
cllputtock, spcnds an hour 'with Leigh Hunt or Cole- 
ridge, meets Lamb, Frascr, Irving, l\Iurray-the 
re
ult is the sê.une, a po,,'prfnl etching, dOlle ,,-ith the 
fewest strokes, but oluiUing nothing of either pathos 
or folly, absurdity or "Teakness. A l'arer gift-let us 
also &
Y. a lllore perilons gift-than this could not be ; 
l)erilous because frOUI its illCollsid<>rate display upon 
those ,vho Rtood nean'st to hinl, Carlyle's reputation 
has suffered 1110st. But it is a snprclne gift, and that 
which n10re than allY othf'1" eOJl
titutes the great 
artist. It is by virtne of this l'xtraordillary vigour 
206 
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of iutel1eetual vision, and artistic :-:;ensit,i vpue
s, that 
Carlyle has written hooks which not Inerely reflect 
life, but ar
 life itself, and IHove us as only the 
greatest Inasters of the creative ituaginatioll ean 
luove us. 
After all, the lllan of letters lllust expect fame for 
his literary qualities, rather than for his lllessage. It 
is possible enough that his message may be out- 
dated; but the quality of a man's literary gift is not 
subj ect to permutation. r.rhe message of Carlyle we 
bave considered: let us finally ask, what original 
cOlnbination of gifts does he possess as a man of 
letters' 
First of all, and chiefly, is this supreme artistic 
faculty. His dramatic instinct is perfect, his eye for 
the fine points and grouping of his picture inevitably 
right. It is t,his gift which is so conspicuous in the 
French Revolution, and makes it a great epic, a series 
of astonishing tableanx vivants, rather than a prose 
history. But the gift is his in whatever he touches, 
and it nnparts the glow of genius to his least con- 
sidered writings. There is not another modern 
writer of English who has produced so much of 
which so little can be spared. Not eyen Ruskin has 
a truer eye for colour and effect in Nature, nor can 
Ruskin paint Nature with a more inlpassioned sense 
of fellowship in the mysteries and glories of the 
outward world. Could the view froln Highgate be 
painted in any finer fashion than this, with clearer 
austerity of phrase, and yet with a certain noble 
largeuess of effect too: "'V aving, hloolning cuuntry 
of the brightest greell; dotted a]] over with hand- 
sonIC villas, handsonle groves; crossed by roads and 
hunlan traffic, here inaudible or heard only as a 
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ruu:-;ieal hunl; and bphiud aU swaIn, under ulil'
- 
flJllcd lutze, the illÏIllitable IÜnitary ocean of J..Jon- 
don '" Or ,,'hat picture of a Scotc.h 
prilJg can be 
more accuratt'ly perfect than this: "The hills stand 
snow-po"wderell, pale, bright. 'The black hailstorm 
awakens in them, rushes down like a black, swift 
ocean-tide, valley answering valley; and again the 
sun blinks out, and the poor sower is casting his 
grain into the furro"T, hopeful he that the Zodiacs 
and far heavenly Horologes have not faltered ,,
 Or 
who that has read it, will not recall the passage in 
which he speaks of riding past. the old churchyard at 
midnight, the huge elm darkly branched against thl
 
clear sky, and one star bright above it, and the selJse 
that God was over all , It is in such passages that the 
deep poetry of Carlyle's soul utters itself most freely. 
And these fine moments abound in all his writings. 
He has no need to save up his happy inspirations for 
future use, after the fashion of lesser men. His is the 
freest and most prodigal of hands; and nowhere out- 
side the great poets, and very rarely within them, 
can there be found depictions of Nature at once so 
simple, adequate, and perfect. 
The same faculty manifests itself even lllore re- 
markably in his sketches of persons. \Vithout an 
effort, by the mere instantaneous flash of a word, 
the photograph stands complete. Sometimes the 
proc
ss is slightly nlore elaborate, but. it is always 
cl1aracterized by the sanle intensity and rapidity of 
execution. As pieces of description, which sunl up 
with a strange daring and cOlllpletf\ness not IDPrf\ly 
the outward appearance of men, but their spiritual 
significance also, what can compare 'with these:- 
Coleridge, "a, steam-engine of a hundred horse 
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power, with the boiler burst" ; r.rennyson, "a fine, 
large-featured, dim-eyed, bronze-colonred, shaggy- 
headed man is Alfred: dusty, smoky, free and easy, 
who swims outwardly and inwardly with great com- 
posure in an inarticulate element of tranquil chaos 
and tobacco-smoke"; Mazzini, a "swift, yet. still, 
Ligurian figure; Inerciful and fierce; true as steel, 
the word and thought of him limpid as water, by 
nature a little lyrical poet." It often happens, in- 
deed, that there is none of the geniality of these 
descript,ions of Tennyson and Mazzini in Carlyle's 
later pictures of sonle of his contemporaries. There 
is something even savage and terrible in his sketch of 
Charles Lamb, and his de
cription of l\Iill-" wither- 
ing or withered; his eyes go twinkling and jerking 
with ,vild lights and t,vitches, his head is bald, his 
fa('e brown and dry-poor fellow after all." It must 
be remembered, however, that this picture of l\Iill 
occurs in a letter never meant for publication, and it 
never ought to have been published. Yet there is 
no doubting either its truth or power as a piece of 
art. The lines are etched in with a heavy and savage 
hand, but undoubtedly by the hand of a master. In 
this peculiar power of portraiture by nleans of terse 
and vivid phrases, Tacitus is the only writer with 
whom Carlyle can be conlpared, and Carlyle is in 
every ,yay his master. 
The artistic sense which makes hun so superb a 
phrase-maker in describing men serves him in an- 
other form when he COlnes to the criticism of their 
works. One Recret of his method is to convey his 
impression in SOlne strange and yet felicitous llu'ta- 
phor, rather than by any mere collocation of qualities. 
Thus, when he says of Emerson' s st
y Ie that it has 
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., brevity, simplicity, softness, homely gra
e, with 
such a penetrating meaning, soft enough, but irre- 

istible, going down to the depths and up to the 
heights, as silent electricity goe
," we feel that there 
is nothing more to be said. It is the last phrase, the 
metaphor of "
ilent electricity," which completes 
and fixes the whole impression. Reallls of essays on 
Emerson would tell us nothing more than Carlyle has 
already told us in this one abrupt, yet half-rhythlnic 
sentence. And it is so with all his criticislJ1. He 
has an inevitable instinct for the right "
ord, the 
one fine and accurate phrase which exprcs
es .what is 
the dominant quality of a writer. Thus, ,,-hen he 
speaks of Gibbon, he has nothing to say about the 
pomp and roll of his style; he puts his finger at 
once upon that which is of vastly higher significance 
-" his winged sarcasms, so quiet, and yet so con- 
clusively transpiercing, and killing dead." Some 
allowance must, of course, be lllade for personal 
likings and prejudices, especially in a luan so liable 
to impulse as Carlyle. l\Iany of his judguu>nts upon 
his contemporaries are not only ill-natured, but they 
are ignorant. ""11en he personally disliked a nlan, 
he ]nade no effort to understand his writings, and re- 
fused him even courtesy, as in the case of N e,vmall, 
whose brain he said was probably about the size of a 
moderate rabbit's. But these grote
que injustices 
occur for the most part in conversation, or in private 
letters, where he felt himself free to talk HInch as 
Dr. Johnson did, with small regard to anything but 
his own enjoynlent in expressing his nlind. "TheIl 
he sat ùo,yn to any deliberate piece of criticisnl, the 
ca.
e was ,vholly altered. He then brought all his 
great powers of insight, sympathy, anù viviùness to 
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bear upon his author. lIe permitted no prej udice to 
keep him from expressing what he felt to be the es- 
sential truth about the man and his work. The result 
is that his essays on authors-for example tbose on 
Johnson and Burns-are in theIllsclves imperisbable 
pieces of literature. They convey to tbe mind a 
clearer image of the man, both physical and spir- 
itual, than can be found anywhere else. They are 
sufficient to prove that in the domain of criticism, it 
is a case of Carlyle first and the rest nowhere. 
As conlpared with other writers of history, essay, 
and biography, the power of Carlyle comes out in 
two ways. The first is a supf'rior sincerity. He will 
bave the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth about his hero. Thus, for example, no one 
could have been more antipathetic to him than Vol- 
taire. He disliked his writings, and perhaps resented 
still more his light and airy mockery, his power of 
riding on the wave, of utilizing popularity, of danc- 
ing through life with inimitable gaiety, scattering 
scathing jests as he went. But be could recognize 
that Voltaire was after all a sort of prophet, and hon- 
est to the bone. At all events, he bad stood upon 
the side of unpopular justice, and had a passion for 
right. l\Iacaulay, when he speaks of Voltaire, sees 
none of these things. He writes a bitter and clever 
verse about him, and dismisses the subject. Carlyle, 
with a far nlore intense passion for religion, and a 
stronger detestation of Voltaire's temper towards it 
than l\Iacaulay could ever have felt, has a searching 
sinf'erityof insight ,vhich discovers at once the true 
spiritual calibre of the Inan. Considering what Car- 
lyle's own beliefs were, and what his usual tenlper 
was towards those w bo differed from hinI, his essay 
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on v-r oltaire is one of the 11l0
t ('on
picuous triumphs 
of sincerity ,yhieh literature affords. 
The other direction in whiel1 the p<.)\ver of Carlyle 
appears is his insight. Ilere, again, one cannot but 
compare l\Iacaulay at tbe risk of rcpcating what has 
been already said. l\Iacaulay steps before the court 
amid rounds of applause, ,vith instructions to smash 
his opponent's case. The audience is not disap. 
pointed. As a rule he fulfills their utmost. hopes. 
He marshalls his case with the consnmluate ability 
of a great ad vocate. In nothing that he has 'written 
is he so much in his elenlent as in his demolition of 
poor Robert l\Iontgolllery, 'who, it must be owned, 
richly deserved all he got. His notion of describing 
a man is the special pleader's notion-to accumulate 
various ascertainable details about him. He can 
pack a paragraph ,,-ith interesting trivialities about 
a man's appetite, his clothes,' his habits, his pleas- 
ures, and his vices. If be is not a "Thig, a great deal 
lllore will be said of his vices than of anything else. 
But l\Iacaulay never, by any chance, gives us the 
full-length portrait of a man, and Carlyle does. He 
arranges the wig, the clothes, the gloves he wore 
when he went to court, and all the other useful 
accessories of the studio, but he does not paint the 
man. Carlyle will take as deliberate and patient 
care as l\Iacaulay to gather details, but he know's 
that they are only details. "That he wants, and will 
have, if it ùe discoverable, is tl)
 spiritual truth 
about the Iuan. lle ('oBstructs his history antI bi- 
0graphy from the inside, not the outside. lIe sees, 
and boldly fingers, the "very pulse of the Inachille." 
He analyze
 and combiues spiritual elelncllts with an 
alchemy ,vhu
e secret no otl1er shares. 'rIle result is 
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that ,vhcu Carlyle has fini
hcd such a, work as his 
Crmnwcll, there is nothing nlore to be said. " Here," 
he 
ay
, "is the veracious luan, ,varts and all. Take 
him or leave hiul as yon ,,,ill, but you can' t lllake 
hiIn different." Nor can we. Nothing that has bccn 
,vritteu on Cromwell since Carl
' Ie wro1 e has had the 
slightest effect on public opinion by way of modif
T- 
ing Carlyle's verdict. llut there is scarcely a great 
passage in l\Iacaulay which is not capable of another 
version, and 1\11'. Gladstone has even gone so far lli3 
to speak of l\Iacaulay's mind as hernletically sealed 
to truths which he did not wish to know. Inlllatters 
of private judgluent Carlyle could often be botb un- 
.j UHt and ungenerous, but no such charge can be made 
against his ,vritings. As historian, biographer, aud 
essayist, his po,ver of insight is so acute that it often 
scems ahllost magical, and it never fails to discover 
and attest the truth, so far as the absolute truth can 
be known, about any great actor or maker of the 
past. 
Of the peculiarity of Carlyle's dialect much has 
been "Titten, but only a word need be spoken here. 
It used to be the custom to accuse biIn of Germani zing 
the English tongue, and "T ord/5worth once said that 
he was a pest to the language. TIut what 'was sup- 
posed to be a GernuLn discolouration was really a 
Scotch. He siInply talked all through his life the 
strong Doric he had learned as a boy at Ecclefechall. 
IIis father had the sam
 faculty of flashing and rugged 
phrase: Carlyle inherited it. It is true that, when 
be began to write, he wrote precisely and Sllloothly. 
Precisely, indeed, he always "Tote: no slipshod sen- 
tences ever escaped hiIn, and his hastiest note is fin- 
i!:;hed with as jealous au attention to phrase as though 
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it were meant for the press, and intended as a hostage 
for immortality. But as his O\\-U poetic power gre\\r, 
he felt the need for a larger form, and he found it in 
the expre
sive language of his boyhood. Thinking 
always as an idealist, he was more and more con- 
strained to ,vrite as a realist, anù smoothness and pol- 
ish of phrase is inconsistent .with a realism so vigor- 
ous as his. In prose he does pretty much what 
Browning does in poetry, except that with allllÏs rug- 
gedness he is never obscure. Burns also wrote smooth 
English, but not when he felt deeply; then his tongue 
fell into the deeper harmonies of the mellow Doric. 
"Tho does not prefer the latter' \Vho cannot per- 
ceive that TanL 0' t1hanter is worth forty volume
 of 
letters to Clarinda 1 And difficult and harsh as it 
may appear at first, till the secret of its rhythm is 
learned, 'who does not also feel that, as a vehicle of 
utterance, the style of Sartor Resartzts is every way 
nobler and greater than the polished paragraphs of 
the Life of Schiller and the earlier essays' 
Of the many books of Carlyle it is impossible to 
take detailed notice. The 1J-li
cellaneolts Essays, lIero- 
lVorship, and The French Revolutiun will probably re- 
main the most popular. The political writings will 
be the first to perish in the nature of thiugs. The 
gospel of Carlyle-that is, the fullest expression of 
what he regarded as his spiritual message to his times 
-will be best learned from Sartor Resartu8 and the 
Life of Sterling. Beyond these numerous and various 
writings there rises the huge bulk of the History of 
.l"'reder'ick th e Grea t, which in many ways is his great- 
est work Emerson said that it was thp wittiest book 
eyer ,vritten, and as a series of scenes, inin1Ïtably 
staged, aud rangiug through every latitude of emo- 
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tion, tl1cre is nothing cOJuparable ,vith it. The Juan 
who could afford but two histories should read Gib- 
bOll aud Carlyle' s r
l'cdcrick: in these the greatest his- 
torical gcnius of our race finds its expression. But 
when all estiInates of his works are weighed and 
endcd, all depreciations of tinle and opinion allowed 
for, nlost peol'le will feel that Carlyle's great legacy 
to the world is, after all, hiJnself. Next to Dr. J ohn- 
son there is no other figure that stands out in English 
literatur
 with 
u('h distinctness and virility. In 
nl(,J'l- Titanic nla
s Carlyle, ill deed, bulks far larger 
thall the old dictator of eighteenth-century letters. 
But what is comlnon to both is a fascinating perver- 
sity, a brusque and humorous honesty, and above all 
a certain antique seyerity and nobleness of nature. 
Just as we remember and discuss Johnson by his 
characteristics rather than his writings, so it may be, 
in a century's tinle, the figure and actual life of Car- 
lyle will prove lnore fascillating than anything which 
he wrote. It nuty be so, but who can say' The one 
thing that is clear to us is that he is by far the great- 
est man of letters of the nineteenth century, the most 
int
resting, noble, and impressive; and as a spiritual 
and moral force, there is no other writer who has 
touched his times so deeply, or deserves more honour- 
able memory. 
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Ralph TValdo Emerson, born in Boston, lIIay 25, 1803. Gradu- 
ated at Hæn:ard, 1821. JJIinisfer vf the /Second Chm"ch, Boston, 
1829. Resigned in 1832. risited Europe in 1tj33, all, account of 
his i1llpTes::iions after'll'llrds appt'ari1lg in Englisl1 Traits. ûdfled at 
Concord, 1834. l\Tatm"e publislwd, 1836. Pirst series of essays, 1841. 
Second ser.fes, 1844. Died in Concord, April 27, 1882. 


I NTIl\lÀTELY associated with Carlyle, not alone 
by one of the most beautiful of literary friend- 
ships, but by a certain kinship of genius, is 
Emerson. Emerson had sOlllething ofCarlJTle's kt'
n- 
ness of vision without his 111elanl'110Iy, his hUlllonr, or 
his ruggedn(,
::5. lIe "ras a seer in the poetic spnse 
rather than the prophetic; and, as one of his "'arnl- 
est adnlÏrers relllarked, Dlueh Inore of a seer than a 
philosopher. In his famous Fable for Oritics, l\Ir. 
Russell Lowell institutes an elaborate cOlllparison be- 
tween Carlyle and Enlerson, the lllost discerning lines 
of which are these: 


"To compare him with Plato would be vastly fairer, 
Carlyle's the more burly, but E. is the rarer; 
He sees fewer object.s, but ch'arlier, trulier, 
If C. 's an original, E. 's more peculiar; 
C. 's the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of limb, 
E.'s the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim." 


An Alnerican Plato Emerson was, yet owing little 
to Plato, for had Plato never lived, Euu'rson would 
have arri veù by instinct at a Platollie vie\v of the 
216 
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uniyerse. Ilis essential differenf'e fronl CarlyJe lif'K 
in the cabnuess and depth of his inRpiratiol1, as C())H- 
pared with the tur})ulence and intermittent vi vidnel-is 
of Carlyle's. "That Carlyle writes in lightning, 

)lL- 
erson writes ill light. lIe once described himself as 
being sOlli<"vhat of a Quaker; clearly he posse
sed 
that seeret uf fine poise and inncrillost tranquillity 
'\Thieh is peculiar to the best type of Quaker temper- 
all lent. J n hhn it anlountcd almost to austerity, and 
yet a thoroughly kindly and genial austerity. Anger, 
violence, passion of any kind he did not know. He 
stood aloof fronl the ,,'orIt1, dreanled bis dream, and 
,vas content.. Perhaps much of his influence arose 
from this spiritual aloofness. lIe ùoes not carry the 
intellect by assault, but gently interfuses and pene- 
trates it with his ideas; speaks not loudly but with 
quiet convincing power; dazzles us a little, yet with 
a certain veiled softness of light; melts our opposition 
rather than overcomes it; dissol YPs our materialism 
in a subtle elixir of spirituality; steals into our nlind 
with a. footfall so light that our logic does not waken; 
annexes and occupies it, making loyal subjects of us 
b..fore \ve know it, and by Illethoùs that we have 
neither the will nor the means to dispute. 
Eluerson's life is renlarkable for a certain noble 
unity. One discovers in it no trace of spiritual con- 
flict, no disruption of thought, none of those acute 
hours of conflict which give sudden and new 
determination to ideas and conduct. lIe was born 
into culture, the very best of its kind then available. 
As a boy he was intensely interested in J.\;Iontaigne, 
and was accustomed to take Pascal's Pensées to 
church with hinl. The first a,vakenings of his mind 
were eagerly 'watched and sedulously nurtured. Yet 
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it dOl's not appear that either his fanlily UI' his par]y 
fri(')uls ('redited hinl '\Tith genius. Prubably this ,vas 
becau
e he ,,-as too sensitiye and r
tieell1 to 
ay much 
about the processes of his own luind. .á.l \\"ays Yer
" 
llluch of a recluse in his habits, he ,,-as a recluse 
in mind also. In later life it ,,'as often renlarked 
that he bore a sillgular resemblance to N ewmall; he 
resembled Newman also in many qualities of teul- 
peranlent. He belonged essentially, as N eWlllan did, 
to the great society of the nlysties, posses:sed the 
sanle po'wer of personal charm, had the :6allle air of 
austerity touched with suavity, illlpressed all 'who 
knew him with the same sense of separation from 
the comnlon passions of the flesh, and the conven- 
tional pursuits of men. Enlerson, bred at Oxford, 
can be easily conceived as falling under the fascina- 
tion of nlediæval theology. N eW'man, brt:t.d in the 
brisk intellectual air of N C'\y England Unitarianism, 
n1Ïght quite as easily be conceived as drifting into 
transcendental conceptions of life and nature. The 
parallel, however, nlust not be pushed too far. 
EJllerson had little of K e'wmall' s spiritual passionate- 
ness-a lllost important matter. It would appear 
that he never felt at any time that sense of sin which 
has been so pregnant and so real to allnlen of pro- 
found religious genius. Nor had he the least spark 
of that divine dis('ontent which all reformers have 
known. Carlyle felt this as a disappointing element 
in Eluerson's character. "lIe seems very content 
with life, and takes much satisfaction in the 'world," 
wrote Carlyle. " It's a yery striking and curious 
spectacle to behold a man in these days so confidently 
cl1eerful as Emerson. " Yet Carlyle would hare been 
tl1e first to admit that Emerson possessed a quiet 
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inten::;ity of soul, by virtue of w'hich he was an ap- 
pointed teacher uf nlen. 
The fir::;t efforts of Emprson (l",ç; teacher "rere not 
very Hucee::;::;ful. One hear
 of certain college ad- 
dre
ses, which o"eù their charln, perhaps, to a 
singularly meludiuus voice-all the Emersons had 
beautiful voices-but ". hich wakeneù no enthusiasul. 
"I found it long and dry," writes Josiah Quincy of 
one of these dissertations. The real Elnerson of this 
period is found in certaill private letters. "I aUl 
seeking to put myself on a footing of old acquaintance 
with nature, as a poet should" -" a pair of llloon- 
light evenings have screwed up my esteem several 
pegs higher, by su pplying my brain 'with several 
bright fragments of thought, and making me dream 
that mind as well as body respired nlore freely here." 
In these confessions we have the first prelusive 
notes of a music since familiar. In the natural order 
of things ElllerSUn should have followed the family 
tradition, and have found his vocation in the pulpit. 
He made the experÏIllent as became a dutiful son, 
but without enthusiasm. If he did not succeed, he 
did not fail. The experience did him no harm; it 
probably taught him something of the art of public 
address, and gave him a breathing-time. At last a 
crisis came, if one may dignify by so large a word 
the equable and gentle process of events which gave 
Emerson his liberty. Ostensibly the ecclesiastical 
rock on which Emerson split was the Sacrament. 
He informed bis congregation that he could not 
regard the Lord's Supper as meant to be a permanent 
institution, adding, with a touch of brusqueuess uu- 
usual with binl, that even if he did so think he would 
nut adopt it. "I should chooæ utber ways, w bich, 
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as lllorl
 efIt"l't ual npou Ull', Ill" would appl'oYc more. 
1;'01' r ('!loose that my l'euH'lllbrallt'e
 of llim should be 
plt:a:-\ing, a tl'et tillg , religious. 1 w"ill love Him as a 
glorified frieud, after the free "'ay of friendship, and 
not pay him a stiff sign of respect, as men do to tbo
e 
'" hOlll they fear! " 
Eillersoll probably ilnagined that be could carry 
his congregation ,,'ith him in these eOllelu:siollS. It 
see IllS unlikely that he really ,visIted to tel'lllinate a 
eareer in ".hieh he had found a good deal of quiet 
happine
s. Certainly his congregation had no wish 
that he should leave them. They ,vere as liberal in 
tbonght, as devoted to culture, as any congregation 
could well be, and throughout New England a 
traditional respect and affection attached to the name 
of Emerson. But Emerson was not aware that he had 
outgrown them till this 
udden cause of difference 
arose. 'Vhen the mind is full of fluid elemeuts of 
new thought, held in a state of suspension, it needs 
but a touch to precipitate crystallization. The ques- 
tion of what the Lord's Supper meant served to bring 
matters to tbe test, but any other subject would have 
served as well. He had spoken truth when be said 
that he was lllore of a Quaker than anything else; he 
found tbe Quaker in hiln now quietly protesting 
against all form, and dreaming of a wider worship. He 
resiglleù his pastorate, not without some disappoint- 
ment at the intractability of his flock, but ,vith not 
the least trace of soreness or ill-feeling. Three days 
later, on the Christnlas Day of 1832, he sailed for 
Europe. 
The record of this tour, which is perhaps the most 
memorable event in Emerson's quiet life, is full of 
interest. He described its purpo:se ill a 
illgular 
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phrase-" To fiJul llC'V affinities b
tween me and nlY 
fellow men." The ordinary shrines at which the 
touri
t wor
hips ùo not seenl greatly to have attracted 
hilIl. For art he bad the liking of tIle ordinary culti- 
vated luan, but little real interest. In Rome, he 
reflects that the emotion awakened by names of 
places, art, and magnificence is, after all, evanescent 
and superficia1. lIe remembers at 
yracuse the great 
names identified with its past history, but he only 
,yanns into real feeling when he speaks of picking 
wild - flowers near th
 fountain of Cyane. Venice 
kindles no raptures, Paris repels him by its likeness 
to New York. In these confessions one reads the 
lnan. N atnre, then and always, held the first place 
i 11 Emerson's affections, and next to nature, mall ill 
his spiritual significance. Even the fanlons Inen 
whon1 he meets do not seCln to have made lllllCh im- 
pression on him. Landor, he does not find equal to 
his reputation; Coleridge is disappointing; 'V ords- 
worth, even more so. He admits the rare elevation 
of "T ordsworth's nlind in its own domain; but it is 
upon the whole "a narrow and very English mind." 
N ewnlall he did not lneet, nor does he seem to haye 
been aware of the great influellc
 he was beginning 
to exert. Carlyle he did meet, discovering his wher
- 
abouts at Craigeuputtock with difficulty, and the 
nIcet.ing wa
 lllemorable in every way. In Carlyle 
he found t.he true fri{'nd of bis soul. With the widest 
po
sible difference of t
nlperanl
nt, 
ach regarded the 
univel'Hc lnnch in the same way. The lllost relnark- 
ahlp fl

Üure of this famous interview was. as Dr. 
Garnet rf'marks, ., the perfectJy eqnal footing of hiIll 
whos{' gcnius was acknowlpdged at least by his visitor, 
and the thiuker as yet ent.irely unknown to fame." 
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Carlyle at once recognized his ,yorth, foullù hÏ111 full 
of essential sincerity-" the lllost 
illl1>le and frank of 
men "-felt his charm, and foresa,v the growth of his 
genius. The illpressiollmade by Carlyle on Elnerson 
was deep and permanent. Fifty years later, when 
Elnerson lay dying, he turned w"ith a sluile of afflic- 
tion to Carlyle's portrait hanging on th{\ wall, and 
said, "That is the man, nty man." 
Carlyle probably gave an inlpulst
 of cohesion to 
Elnerson's genius at the precise moment ",'hen it 'was 
lllOst needed. Hitherto he had written nothing, and 
although be was not wanting in self-confidence, had 
llO idea of any urgent message 'whieh it was laid on 
him to utter. Carlyle's frank recognition of him as 
a spiritual and intellectual equal must have bad a 
nlost stimulating effect upon hiIn. H
 had lcft 
An1crica in a state of ill-bealth and general despond- 
ency, so far as it was in one of so equable a telll pera- 
ment t,o know despondence. lIe had buried his 
young wife after a brief union of but a few months, 
bad severed bimself frolll the luillistry for wbich he 
bad been trained, and, beyond certain vague dreanls 
of literary work, bad no very definite ..tim in life. 
Carlyle's approval and warm regard helped to reveal 
hinl to hiInself. He went back to Anlerica with a 
new and well-grounded confidence in his OW"11 po"Y
rs. 
H
nceforth he was to beconle the prophet of spiritual 
id
as to America, as Carlyle was to England, and in 
nlany ways th
 work of the two nlen was to intersect. 
The centre of all Enlerson's systeln of t.hought is 
to be found in the essay w]lich he ('aIled The Over- 
soul. J\Jl l1latter was to him the vesture of th
 
spiritual, or of the universal soul. ""r e 
pe t]H:I. 
world," he "Trite
, "piece by piece, as the sun, the 
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moon, tl1c anÌlnal, the tree; but the whole, of ,vhirh 
1 hese are the shining parts, is tl1e soul. :FrolH 
within, or from behind, a light. shines tl1rongh us upon 
things, anù makes us aw.are that we are nothing, but 
the light is all. 'Vhat we comlllollly call man, the eat- 
ing, drinking, planting, calculating man, does not, as 
we know him, represent hÏ1nself, but misl"epre:sellts 
hinlself. IIim we do not respect, but the soul, whose 
organ he is, .would he let it appear through his actioll, 
would ruake our knees bend. 'Vl1en it breathes 
through his intellect, it is genius; when it breathes 
throngh his will, it is yirtue ; wben it flo'ws tl1rough 
his affection, it is love. All reforJu aims, in 
so]ne Olle particular, to let the great soul have its way 
through us." The same truth is put el'en more 
felicitously in bis lccture onl\Iontaigne. " The lesson 
of 1 ife is to believe what the years and the ccnturies 
say against the hours. Things seem to tend down- 
ward, to justify despondency, to l)l
Onlote rogues, to 
defcat the j nst, and by knaves, as by martyrs, the 
just cause is carried forward. Let a nlan learn to 
look for the permanent in the lllutable and the fleet- 
iIlg; lct hÜn learn to bear the dísapl)earallee of 
things he was wont to reverence without losing his 
reveren,"'e ; let him learn that he is here, not to ,,-ork, 
but to be worked upon; and though abyss open 
nnder ab) ss, and opinion displace opinion, all are at 
last containcd in the Et.ernal Cause." l\Ian is here 
to be u'orkell 'Upon-that is the prf'vailing note of 
Enlcl'son's tp(1f'hiug. The greatest mall is he who 
is lllost fn lly SlllTPuùercù to the cncrgy of the uni- 
vprsal 
oul, IlloSt plastic to its pressure. All history 
is thp ,,'orking of thp universal soul tl1rough luan-in 
essence the cOllclusioll of CrollHvell ,vhcn he askcd 
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what were "cvents" but. " Gud working" Y So again 
with genius. G{!nius is the instrunlPllt of the un- 
utt
r
d. It originates nothing, but it perfectly re- 
ports me:s
age
 inauùible tu others. The true efficacy 
of genius lies in ,,
hat "-e call its power of intuition; 
but what is intuition but the power of arriving at, 
truth by processes which have no ('onnectioll 'with logic 
or external e\Tidence Y l\Iilton, praying that the IIoly 
Spirit may brood over his mind and touch it. to utter- 
ance, COlnes nearer to expressing the true method of 
poetry than any other has done. Emerson u
es a di f- 
ferent terminology, but his meaning is the same. He 
once told a friend that when he spoke of God he pre- 
ferred to say It. His frif'nd soon discovered, how- 
ever, that when they spoke of the omnipresence of 
God they really meant the same thing. In the sanlC 
way there is no substantial difference betweenl\Iilton 
and Emerson in the definition of genius except in 
phrase. 'Vhere Enlerson gave his doctrine new force 
was in widening its range. Not only in nlan, not 
only in history, but in all nature he saw the univer- 
sal soul moving behind the scr{!en of nuüter. The 
sanle force that was genius in l\Iilton was form in the 
InounÜtÏn, beaut.y in the cloud, fragrance in the flower. 
Thus, like Spilloza, he was" God-inebriated," seeing 
the ,vhole univprse brimming over with God. In 
God we Ii ved, and moved, and had our being; and 
not only w"e, but every humblest creature under 
heaven, every dew-drop on the field, every l
af upon 
t he tree, every tiny life hidden in the dppp obscurity 
of RPa, or forpst. 
Carlylt
 has, of ('our
e, said Jnuf'h the Sall}(
 thing, 
but searf'cly, I think, with such an accent of experi- 
ence. Kor is Carlyle consistent in his I-'antheism. 
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lIe 'was too thoroughly ilnpl'cgnatc(l ,vith the iron 
atonlS of <.1alviuism to he quite easy in Pantheism. 
Iris early training had inlplanted in him what the 
Hebrew sage calls Ü the fear of the Lorù." He be- 
lieved, with Emerson, in the Divine Immanence, but 
after a Hebre,v fashion. Emerson's way of putting 
things did not please Carlyle-" a gymnosophist sit- 
ting on a flowery bank," was his humorously ironic 
epithet. .And many others besiùe Carlyle felt as if 
Enlerson's essays were sÍ1nply so much thinly-spun 
nloonlight. After one of his lectures the presiding 
minister thanked God that they had never heard 
such transcendental nonsense before, and prayed that 
they might npver hear the like again. EUlerson's 
only comment was that his critic seemed" a very 
plain-spoken, conscientious man." The story does 
something lllore than illustrate the magnanimous good 
temper of Emerson; it is an illustration of his entire 
intellectual serenity. He had no doubt whatever 
that he had read aright the secret of the universe. 
The pntire absence of dubiety in a mind so keen as 
Eluerson's is very remarkable. He announceù his 
conclusions with an air of mild amicable infallibility, 
'which was quite impervious to logic. It is quite 
characteristic that, while he loved books, and was un- 
happy when away froln them, yet they were his com- 
rades rather than his counsellors. It may be doubted 
if he ever read a single book which altered by an iota 
his general ideas. He found his own light sufficient for 
him. Greatly as he loved Carlyle, he learned nothing 
new froln hinl, and owed nothing either in style or 
philosophy to his teachings. In his own quiet way 
lIe was the most self-poised of indi vidualists, and the 
firmest of dogmatists. If this doglllatism does not 
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repel us, it is because it is so manifestly the fruit 
of experience. He reports upon the uni verSt
 not 
from hearsay, but as he himself has found it, and 
the real power of his e
says, especially oycr young 
minds, is in their entire sincerity and deliberate 
egoism. 
The secret of the peculiar serenity of EJuerson is 
not merely his Quaker temperament, but his real 
love of Nature. In a very charming passage he tells 
us that when he bought his farm at Concord, "I did 
not know what a bargain I had in the bluebirds, 
bobolinks, and thrushes, which were not charged in 
the bill. As little did I guess what sublime morn- 
ings and sunsets I was buying, what reaches of land- 
scape, what fields and lanes for a tranlp." He took 
an elenlental joy in simple things, and dwelt clo
e to 
the heart of Nature. Much of the sweetness of his 
own temper was drawn directly from these habits of 
intercourse with sylvan solitude. With health and 
a day, he characteristically says, he will make the 
pomp of empire ridiculous. Great cities did not 
attract him; the havoc which commercial life made 
with the mind distressed him. He did not go so 
far as Thoreau in his doctrines of a return to Nature, 
but Thoreau was his pupil, and carried Emerson's 
ideas to a logical conclusion. "Nature," be "\\Titcs, 
"stretcheth out her arms to embrace man; only let 
his thoughts be of equal greatness. A virtuous nlan 
is in unison with her works, and makes the central 
figure of the visible sphere." Here, at least, was a 
perfectly intelligible and very practical Incssage. 
"Vhat 'V ordsworth did by his example and his 
poetry, ElHer:son al:so did in his own way. He fur- 
nished his own countrymen with a much-needed 
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illustration of thp bpanty of plain living and high 
thinking. Hf\ ,vaH never ,veaUhy ; in his early ('arcer 
he Jllust have been poor. lIe fol]o,vpd the profession 
of a public lecturer in a day when it "
as not the 
well-paid profe
sion that it no,v is. IIis books for 
many years had an cxtreulely limited circulation. 
Kor was Concord the place of exquisite 10velineHS 
that it appeared in Emerson's eyes; clearly not one 
of those rare combinations of natural beaut.Y"Thieh 
recollcile a man to poverty, as the daily vision of the 
Lake Dist rict reconciled 'V ordsworth to a cottage. 
But it contented Emerson. He liyed in it like a 
sage; wrote about it like a poet. The philosophic 
axionls of Emerson may lose their force, and be 
neglected; it is not possible to neglect his poetry. 
There is a nanleless sweetness and freshncss in all his 
"Titings-a sense of the elenlental. And as the gen- 
eral ways of life become more and more artificial, 
and the general interests of mankind more material, 
those who feel the unspeakable baseness of our later 
ci vilization will assuredly find themsel ves turning to 
EUlerson, and in hÜn will find that which revives the 
sense of beauty, invigourates virtue, and confers heal- 
ing and refreshment alike on mind and spirit. 
Emerson's style is one of great faults and great 
beauties. It has sometimes been conlplailled that it 
is obscure, but this is a contention "rltich cannot be 
sustaincd. It would be t1'U(1'1' to say that it is frag- 
Inentary, and therf\fore gives the occasional Ï1npres- 
sion of confusion. For this blelnish Enlersoll's habits 
of eOlllpogition are to blalue. He l'art'ly worked for 
long in his study; he preferred the solitude of the 
"oo<1s. He was accustonlPd to keep wbat he called 
a "Thought Book," and this book accompanied him 
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in his ranlbles. 'Vhen an essay was to be "Titten 
the book was searched for Inaterial, and, as Elller
oll 
himself said, his gems 'were 
t.rung together like beads 
on a thread. This fra.nk confe
sion is entirely cor- 
roborated by the structure of hi
 e::s
ays. There is no 
gradual unfolding of the
is and argument; the first 
sentence is a paradox as likely as not. The para- 
graphs do not grow out of one another, and there is 
little continuity in the thought. But each paragraph, 
like the bead upon the string, has a particular lustre 
and colour of its own. No "Triter is richer in epi- 
gram. 'Vhatever we nlay think of the particular 
truth which he is enforcing, the manner in which he 
utters it arrests us. 
His felicity of phrase is as remarkable as Carlyle's 
felicity of epithet. Such a phrase as "Hitch your 
wagon to a star," has become the brief sunl1nary of 
all that is meant by lofty ideals in practical action. 
Occasionally, too, there are passages of yery rare 
and noble eloquence. His nleaning is never in doubt; 
so far from being obscure is he, that as a rule he is 
astonishingly luminous. Upon the whole his style 
is one of the most stimulating in literature. The 
worst that can be said of it, that it coruscates a little 
too much; but those who have suffered nluch from 
the dull tediousness of philosophic authors "Till not 
count that a fault. A certain vivid nimbleness, some- 
tÏInes reaching restlessness, is (' haracteristic of the 
Ånlerican intellect, and Enlerson is distinctively 
Ånleriean. But in his case there is so IlIU('h sound 
scholarship, su('h broad sanity and w"idth of view, 
u('h 
innf\nllost serenity of telnper, that ]lis uÏ111bJcnl'ss of 
mind never declines into a fauU. It is what Carlyle 
called it, "soft electricity," bathing great heights 
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and depths of solid cxppriellcP. It is only a captious 
eriticisHl \vhieh \vill deprct'Ïatp Emerson hecau
e he 
did not po

ess the gift of stateliness and sobrÜ.ty 
whieh eharactel'izes the older prose \vriters; the out- 
standing fact is that he invented a style of his own, 
absolutely fitted to his o\vn mode of thought, thor- 
oughly pungent, individual, and original, and capable 
of much detached brilliance alld real eloquence. 
In spirit Elnerson ,vas never less than noble, in 
temper never less than hopeful. Even the great 
cataclysm of the American War did not for an 
instant dim his hope. It drew from him one of his 
noblest verses- 


U So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, 1 can." 


When it was all over it was his also to say the 
wisest word about it: "Everybody bas been wrong 
ill his guess, except good women, who never despair 
of an ideal Right. I shall always respect 
war hereafter. The waste of life, the dreary havoc 
of comfort and time, are overpaid by the vist.
s it 
opens of Eternal Life, Eternal Law, reconstructing 
and upholding Society." 
The spirit of his own life cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in his own fine lines :- 


U Revere the 
Iaker
 fetch thine eye 
Up to His style, and manners of the sky, 
Not of adamant and gold 
Built He heaven, stark and cold. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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BuiI t of tears and sacred flames, 
AmI virtue reaching to its aims; 
Built of furtherance and Imrsuing, 
1\ot of spent deeds, hut of doing. 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found." 
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Born April 13, 1818. First two 'l'ollUne.
 of llil'Jtory of England, 
from the Fall of JVolsey to the Defeat of tlte Spanish Armada, pub- 
lisTled lR5G; cOlnplt>ted in ISG9. Short Studies on Great f)ubjects, 
essays appearing between lS67 and 1882. Cæsar, a Sketch, 1
79. 
Life of Carlyle, 4 vols., It3S2-84. Life of Erasmus, 1
94. Died 
Oct. 26, 1894. 


T HE tradition of l\Iacaulay was maintained, 
though upon a nluch inferior scale, by a 
writer of great versatility and romantic in- 
stinct, James Anthony Fronde. Educated at ,
V est- 
minster School and subsequently at Oxford, the SOIl 
of an Archdeacon of competent fortune, he nlay be 
said to have inherited a certain traditional view of 
society from which he never wholly freed himself. 
His intellect was eager rather than acute; he knew 
how to doubt, but not how to doubt lli(>n's doubts 
away; he could discover a fallacy, but Oftt'll in ex- 
posing it fell into a worse fallacy; great talent be 
had, and a quite unusual power of 
tating 01<1 posi- 
tions with freshness and novelty, but the po,ver of 
original thought, and the serene temerity of genius 
which thinks for itself, was denied him. If he ,vas 
not in the true sense a great writer, it was because he 
was not in any sense a great man; yet his work pos- 
r-;esses so many high qualities of literature, that it is 
iJnpossible to deny him rank among the chief writers 
of the nineteenth century. 
His first trial of literature was unfortunate. At 
231 
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Oxford he soon came under the influence of K e\VIUan, 
for 
 hOll] he profes::;ed then and always the ,varlllcst. 
admiration. Probably the best qualities of his own 
style-lucidity, ease and eloquence-were derived 
from Ne,vman. Newman set his promising pupil tu 
work on writing some of the Lives of the Engli
h 
Saints, an occupation of which he soon tired. " St. 
Pa.trick I found," he bays, "once lighted a fire 
.ith 
ieicle8; changed a \Veh;h marauder into a wolf, alld 
floated to Ireland on an altar stone. I thought it 
nonsense. After a short experiment 1 had 
to retreat out of my occupation, and let the series go 
on 'without me." He retreated out of the Oxford 
movement and all vital association with Newman at 
the same time. The fact appears to be that he had 
never had any real sympathy with the movement; he 
was of much too cold a tenlperanlent to indorse a 
propaganda of any sort. At heart he was a trinlmer. 
He wished to combine rationalism with orthodoxy, 
to maintain a free mind on theological questions, 
and yet, retain a fellowship which implied in its 
holder assent to a definite creed. His þternesis of 
Faith, published in 1848, deals with these questions. 
It. is a book long since forgotten, and quite unworthy 
of revival; but it has a certain biographical interest, 
especially when we remenl bel' that it was th(-' success 
of this book which first turned the thoughts of Froude 
towards literature as a profession. 
The ])"T"ernesis of Faith was in form a noyel, and for 
some tinle Froude cultivated fiction, but without suc- 
cess. One of his stories, The Lieutenant's ])aughter, 
is peculiarly mawkish in sentiment and nauseous in 
substance. It would not be 
Torth mention but for 
the circunlstance that Frouùe was twenty-nine when 
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it was published, an age at ,vhich most robust nat ureH 
havp workpd out the ferUlenting crudities of youth. 
Lt>ft to himself it, is exceedingly doubtful if Fronde 
would ever have worked himself free of thesp cru(li- 
tips, and have become an efficient nHln of letters. 
His lllilld ,vas essentially imitative and snsc
ptible, 
lacking Ï111i tation, but quick to follow a, path opened 
by another. Once he had followed the initiati \'e of 
Newman, now he was to find a luore potent Inaster 
in Carlyle. It is curious to note, however, that he 
was much too conventional in mind to discover the 
greatness of Carlyle for himself. Carlyle's Frencl
 
Revolution came in his way, and he read it, wondering 
at. it, and candidly confessing that, like the rest of 
the world, he did not know what to make of it. It 
was John Sterling who first explained to him its 
significance, and led him to appreciate, in part at 
least, the greatness of Carlyle. In part only, how- 
ever; for as we shall see later, Froude never formed 
a just estimate of the man whom he afterwards 
calumniated in the most mendacious biography of 
modern literature. But there is no reason to doubt 
that his appreciation of Carlyle, as far as it went, 
was sincere. All that Froude became, as man of 
letters, was the work of Carlyle. l\Iany of his original 
faults renlained to the end, and in increased virulency; 
but whatever there was of virtue in the man and in 
his writings, he derived it from Carlyle. Essentially 
a man who needed a master, who never had, nor 
could have, sufficient efficacy of genius to start an 
independent course, Froude in the most critical 
l110nlent of his life exchanged N eWlnan for Carlyle, 
and never did lit<'l'al'Y man make a more fortunate 
or fruitful exchange. 
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In lS5ö the first VÙhUllC of Fronde's IIi8tory ap- 
peared. How far thp views of Carlyh' illSlJil'ed the 
views of Froudp iu his treatJllent of his great thenle, 
it is of t'OUrsp inlpossible to determine, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that :Froude owed somcthing 
to Carlyle, and certainly more than he ever acknowl- 
edged. One of the regrets of literature nl us1 be 
that Carlyle did not hilllSelf deal with the tinws of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, instead of giving thp 
best years of his life, and his powers in the very con- 
snmmation of their 
trellgth, to the dreary story of 
Frederick the Great. The view which Froude took 
of Henry's character ,vas Carlyle's vic-w, distinctly 
announced years before the first volume of the His- 
tory was published. " Heury," said Carlyle once, in 
conyersation 'with Sir C. G. Duffy, ",,-hcn we COlne 
to consider the circumstances he had to deal with, 
would be seen to be one of the best kings England 
had ever got. He had the right stuff in hinl for a 
king-he knew his o"rn mind; a paticnt, resolute, 
decisive man, one could see, 'who understood what 
he wanted, which was the first condition of success 
in any enterprise, and by what method to bring it 
about. He was a true ruler at the time 
when the will of the Lord's Anointed counted for 
sonlething, and it was likely that he did not regard 
hiInself as doing wrong in any of those things OVl'r 
which modern sentimentality grew so Ï1llpatient." 
This is the rea] thesis of Fronde's HistOTY, elaborated 
with great skill, frequent eloquence, and much viva- 
cious energy. The book is in every respf'ct a brilliant 
piece of 'work. III the art of word-painting Froudp 
is a In aster. 'Vben he comes to certain central epi- 
sodes, such as the story of the Armada, he rises into 
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a species of easy epic po"?cr. lIe Inarshalls his facts 
,,?ith the care of a conSlllllmate stage-nlallager, know's 
how to give colour and bplendour to the page, is 
lW\
er eonfused or dulJ, 'works steadily toWal'db the 
true ùntlluttic crisis, and invariably leave
 U8 with 
the iUlpression that the pageant could not have been 
better staged. Other contem porary historians, such 
as Freeman and Gardincr, brought to bear upon the 
problems of history a patient allù acute faculty of 
illvestigation of which Froude sho,,-rcd hardly a trace; 
but in power of easy, picturesque, and dramatic 
narrative, Froude easily distanced his rivals. His 
temperament is essentially that of the Romanticist. 
He is always in search of large effects, pictorial situa- 
tions, sharp and striking contrasts. Thus, whatever 
may be said as to the truth of his History, it is im- 
possible to deny its charm; history in the accurate 
sellse of the term it may nòt be, but it is certainly 
literature. 
In his own way, and according to his lights, no 
doubt Froude tried to write accurate history, and 
thought that he had done so, but the fact of the mat- 
ter ,vas that his methods of work were much too hasty 
and slovenly to attain even moderate accuracy of state- 
ment on matters where a great mass of evidence bad 
to be sifted. No one can expect absolute accuracy in 
a historian, but we have a right to expect the most 
patient and judicial examination of evidence before 
conclusions are pronounced. Carlyle possessed ill a 
degree, Ï1nmeasurably beyond Fronde, the art of 
word-painting, the instinct of pictorial grouping, but 
he never Racrificed truth to effect. Every student of 
Carlyle's life knows what illcredible pains he took to 
gpt at the exact truth about thillg
; and thus it hap- 
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pen
 that while Juany other writer
 have 
illee tl'avt
r
ed 
the grounù he took, and the opportullitie:s of historical 
research ha\
e been greatly illcrea
ed 
illce hi
 day, 
scarcely one of his facts has ùeen 
eriou
ly Ï111pngned. 
Brilliant in e\Tery w"ayas Carlyle's historical tableaux 
are, 
Tet they are not less brilliant than veracious, and 
in this combination of the highest inlaginative pow- 
ers, \vith an infinite capacity of dull, steaùy drudgery, 
of painstaking digging and delving after the least 
grain of authentic truth, Carlyle is unique. 
But thi
 species of laborious industry was not at 
all in the way of Froude. Carlyle was essentially a 
student; in the strict sense of the term, Froude was 
nothing of the kind. He has told us that he consulted 
400,000 references in the preparation of the History; 
no doubt he did so, but with what degree of care 
 
Perhaps the question is best answered in a single in- 
cident. One of the greatest figures in Elizabethan 
history is Burleigh, and on one occasion Fronde was 
invited to stay at Hatfield, in order that he might ex- 
haustively examine the great mass of Cecil papers 
preserved there, anù at that time accessible nowhere 
else. Fronde accepted the invitation, and stayed a 
single day! In the same way the executors of Lorù 
Beaconsfield invited him to examine the papers of the 
decea
eù state:sman before writing his brief biography, 
and be was content with what he could discover in a 
visit extending froll Saturday to l\Ionday. If the 
400,000 references for the History were gone through 
at this rate, there is not much in the boast which is 
calculated to assure the reader of the accuracy of the 
narrative. But all that has been written of Froude 
since his death goes to prove how rooted and invinci- 
bIe was his incapacity of taking pains. Scholars .who 
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read lIis vivacious sketch of Cæsctr percci veù at onee 
that he had reaù very few of Cicero's letters, and 
none of tlIem properly; men of the world, who knew 
the life and institutions of the vVest Indies, discovered 
in the first pages of Froude's Oceana, that he had 
neyer really seen things for himself, nor had even 
tried to understand them. A novel may be written 
without a close examination of facts, so long as it is 
inherently and artistically probable; but history de- 
pends for its value on its truth. Froude wrote his- 
tory, in the spirit of the novelist. Aß long as things 
looked artistically probable, he thought little of es- 
sential veracity. He was either too indolent, or too 
prepossessed by certain views which he wished to up- 
hold, or too indifferent -to truth, to take ordinary 
pains to make the structure of his narrative secure 
against collapse or assault. 
But this is not all. Not to examine one's facts is a 
bad thing, but to pervert them is a still worse. There 
can be little doubt that the habit of Froude's mind 
,vas casuistic; and when you unite gross carelessness 
with a manifest determination to prove a case at all 
costs, truth is rapidly reduced to a minus quantity. 
That Froude purposely or consciously perverted facts 
seems improbable. The errors of a radically inaccu- 
rate mind owe nothing to volition. The man in ordi- 
nary life who has never accustonled himself to strict 
accuracy of statement makes misstatements witl}out 
the least sense of the gravity of his offence. It ,vonld 
be unjust to accuse hÏ111 of lying sinee he is incapable 
of truth. Everyone knows ho,v extrenlely difficult 
it is to get some children to tell the exact truth upon 
a matter of fact; either by excess of iIuagination or 
Ly lack of logical faculty, they invariably and quite 
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uncollseiously o\yel'-colour or distort anything "hieh 
they rcport as faet. The saIne thing is ('ol1stantly 
::;eCll ill the .witl1ess- box. l\[en .who have look('ù upon 
the 
alne occurrencp report. it froln total1y di vergent 
standpoints. In sucb a. ca
e no one accuses thp ,,'it- 
lles
 of ùirect lying, t,hougb you lllay rightly accuse 
hinl of incapacity of truth. It is probablp that very 
few persons ever speak exact truth. It is only the 
highly-trained judieial mind that is capable of seeing 
things ,,'ithout distortion, and in cases .where Iuatters 
of faet are in dispute, the last, word, as in a la"
-case, 
is always with the judge, because the judicial mind is 
a Inind disciplined to the highest (ll-grce in habits of 
precision. Bnt Fronde's intellect was not judicial: 
hahitH of precise thought he llad n(>vpr fornled, and 
consequcntly thc po,,-er of precise statement was not 
possible to him. 
rfhese are no doubt grave accusations, but they are 
('apable ofalllplp proof. 1\ capital instance of Froude's 
habitual inaccuracy is his Life of Erasntus. This is 
one of his lllost delightful productions, judged merely 
fronl the literary standpoint. It has all the r0l11antic 
cervp and freshness of a novel, and the picture of 
ErasHIus hiInself is singularly lif('like. If the book 
purported to be "wbat Charles Rcade's raIllons novel 
The Cloit;ter and the Hearth is-a romance of the times 
of Erasmus, it would dcserye the higl1est. praise; but 
as serious history it is OpPll to the grayest criticis111. 
Take, for 
x
nnple, tlH' translations of the lettprs of 
Erasillus. No oue ('an read thP1l1 .without becoll1Ïng 
('ol)seious of thp note of f:'xt,rellle "ulo(}t>I'nity" wbil'h 
distingu ish('s thenl. .i\lakillg allO'Valll'p for tht-'n1P and 
lllath>r, th('y arc just f-;uch epistles as Inight havp bl-'t'll 
written by a gay, brilliant, scholarly, cynical Iuan of 
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t1H
 worl<l in the close of the nÎnetl'l'uth century. 
Even the style is modern; the scntences are short, 
:-;harp, full of antitheses, so that the ordinary reaùer 
with Hi 
light kno"wledge of the classics will wonder 
how such a style was possible in a language so pon- 
derous and inflexible as the Latin-especially the 
Latin of the l\liddle Åges. The explanation is quite 
SÏJnple; the letters have been re-written by Froude. 
1\11'. Lilly, himself a competent 
eholar, says that in 
these "translations" he found on every page "dis- 
tortions "-more or less gross, sometimes very gross- 
of Erasmus' meaning; things attributed to him 
directly contrary to "what he really wrote; things of 
which the Latin presents no trace at all. It is pre- 
cisely this distortion of meaning of which Froude's 
critics have complained. 1\11'. Lilly calls Froude an 
" unscrupulous advocate." It would be nearer the 
truth to call him an unscrupulous artist. 
A ,york which lies better within the eritical conl- 
pctence of the ordinary reader is 
'roude's biography 
of Carlyle. In this case the ground,,
ork of fact is 
within COlllmon knowledge. How far Froude misin- 
terpreted Erasmus is a question for scholars; how far 
he misinterpreteù Carlyle is a question which can be 
referred to many persons who knew Carlyle much 
J1101'e intimately than he did. 
'rhere can be no doubt about the verdict. There is 
scarcely one cardinal fact about Carlyle's life which 
is rightly stated in Froude's biography. '.rhus he 
speaks constantly uf Jane vVelsh as an heiress; her 
Inodest fortune wa:s about .i:200 per annun1, "which 
she did not enjoy until after her mother's death. 
lIe sp(>aks of her Illarriage ,,'ith Carlyle as an 
" unheard -of 'inésalliance" which was the "scoff of 
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Edill 
urgh society": Janc 'Velsh was unknown in 
Edillburgh boeiety; her marriage was Hot discllssed 
in it: she was the daughter of a countr
p doctor, and 
her only claim to distinction was that shc 111arried 
Carly Ie. He speaks of Craigenputtock a
 a plat'e of 
dreary banishment" where a delicate \\ onU1Il ,vas 
tortured by the whims of a brutal hus
alld; the faets 
are that the Carlyles went to Craigenputtock 'with 
the full assent of 1\lrs. Carlyle's mother, they ncither 
of them regarded it as banishment, ther liyed upon 
delightful terms, they thoroughly enjoyed the Craigen- 
puttock life, and never Inade serious complaint of it. 
He speaks of the Ch
lsea life as though its ehief 
characteristic were ince
sant bickering, varied by 
bot explosions of anger on the part of Carlyle, all of 
"ohich was meekly borne by a drudging, patient wife; 
the fact ,vas that 1\lrs. Carlyle ,vas the least patient 
of women, that what Froude took for bickering 'was 
merely the exchange of those pleasant ironies and 
railleries which are not uncommon bet\veen brilliant 
people who love one another, and that, as the pub- 
lished correspondence of husband and wife con. 
clusiyely proves, no persons ever loyed each other 
more tenderly than these two. He draws 
 tragic 
pi ctm
e of Carlyle' s remorse for his wife after her 
death; the fact is, that the chief passage on 'which all 
this fine dramatic situation is based is one in which 
Carlyle, with that n10rbid sensitiveness COlllUlon to 
bereaved love, st-'arches his lllelllory to discover ho,v 
he might have behaved lllore kindly to the dead, and 
can ùiseover nothing worse tl1ali this, that he onep 
ùiù not eliter a nlilliner's shop with her whPH she 
welit to buy a bOllnet, although by her glance he saw 
that she ,voulù baNe been pleased had he doue so ! 
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But it is ÌIupossible in a paragraph to unravel all the 
lll
Tbtifications, refute all the calumnies, correct all the 
disturtions of this mo:::;t menùacious of biographies. 
I
Yell in the mere printing of docuJnents and letters 
the errors are beyond belief. I n one letter of 1\lrs. 
Carly le' s which dc:scribes her life at Uraigenputtock, 
there are eighty errors of the press in fifty-eight lines. 
}
rofessor Norton, one uf the most careful editors of 
Carlyle's letters, has shuwn that in a biography of 
nineteen hundred })ages, the errors greatly exceed the 
number of the pages. Phrases and incidents are con- 
stantly misreported. The phrase" gey ill to live wi' ," 
of ,yhich so much is made, should be "gey ill to deal 
"Wi''' (mother's allocution to lne once, in some un- 
reasonable mornent of mine, says Carlyle), and in its 
authentic form, and with Carlyle's comment, the 
impression is totally changed. Episodes which ",v ere 
really humorous, and were so felt and described by 
Carlyle and his 'wife, are related 'with intense 
solenlnity as proofs of the foregone conclusion that 
Carlyle was to
 dense to apprehend, too insensitive 
to sympathize with the infirmities of his wife. If the 
book "
ere a novel, we lliay say again, as we said of 
the life of Erasmus, it ,yould be admirable; but as the 
:::;erious biography of a very great man it is ""holly 
disgraceful to its author, a monument of slovenly 
book - making, bad taste, and unconscious mendacity. 
Perhaps it would have been better for Frouùe's 
fame if, after all, he had stuck to the ronlantic novel. 
But even when all deductions are nlade-and with no 
writer of the nineteenth century are the deductions so 
many and so grave-it must be admitted that Froude's 
place in literature is considerable. Posterity forgives 
llluch to tl1e stylist, and 
-"rouùe was a stylist. In 
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matters of faet he 'va
 slovenly, but rarely SO ill 
tylc. 
He had a quite genuine sensp of the greatnes
 of 
England, anù hence ther
 is sincerity as 'well as epic 
beauty and glow in his narratives. N or was he ùes- 
titute of convictions; he believed in the fundamentals 
of ProtestantiSlll, and in the main he apprehended 
them rightly. Of all his \\Titings, the Short Studies 
on Great Subjects is the most popular, and it is a de- 
served popularity. In the historical, or senlÌ - his- 
torical essay, he "'
as at his best. N othing "
as nlore 
congenial to his art than vignette-painting; brief, 
yivid, swiftly-etched portraits of men, de
criptions of 
sea- fights, or records of manners. These vigncttes, 
at once delicate and delightful, are apparently pro- 
duced without effort, and this is one of the chief ele- 
ments of their charm. In lucidity, case, life, nlove- 
ment, and a certain nnstrained felicity, Fronde's 
style is remarkable, and as long as style is valueù, 
Froude is sure of his audience. If the sole ainl of 
literature were to give pleasure, Fronde might claÎln 
the highest place among 11lodern writers; but in the 
species of work which he undertook, truth ranks 
higher than artistic felicity, and it is his imperfect 
apprehension of truth ,,
hich f\poils his faIne. If we 
have charity enough to make due allowance for this 
infirmity, we nlay still find it possible to rank bint, if 
not with the great writers, yet among the chief; if 
not among the masters, yet at a great height above 
the mere professionals; if not anl0Jlg those wl10 have 
aùùed something to' the world's thought, or in- 
vigonrated the world's life, yet aIfiong those ".110, by 
virtue of a fine style, have added something to the 
treasures of the language, and much to the pleasures 
of literature. 
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Born in Lmulon, Feb. 8, 1819. Took !tis degree at Oajord, 1842. 
First volume of 1JIodern Painters published, 1843. Seven LmnlJs of 
Architecture, 1849. '171,e Stones of Venice, 1851-53. '17w '1'1('0 
Paths, 1854. 'l'he Elements of Dra'wing, 1857. The Elements of 
Per.
ective, 1859. A'l1wng Ids 'most popular 8'maller books are: 
'l7w Crown of .Vild Olive, Sesame and The Lilies, 'l'he Queen of the 
Air, EIMcs of the Dust, Until this Last, 'which he has called his 
best work. Fors Clavigera, a serie8 of letters, published with index, 
1887. Died 20th Jan., 1900, at Brantwood, Coniston. 


I T is the prophetic force of Carlyle which is his 
most remarkable quality, as we have seen, and 
the secret of bis abiding influence: it is also 
the priJnal and distinctive gift of l{uskin. In poetry, 
,y ordsworth and Shelley represent this force; in his- 
tory, Carlyle; in social economics, Ruskin. The 
prophet is the summeù-up soul and conscience of a 
community, the emblem and the fountain of its 
llloral life. He derives nothing from convention; 
be speaks out of his own strength and originality of 
nature, with the vehemence, and even anger, of great 
convictions, and with an amplitude of utterance 
which scorns details in its passion for principles. 
It is above all things his business to see; then to 
speak of what he sees with unfaltering sincerity, 
addressing himself to his Íf
l1ows in such a way as to 
reveal to them their own deficiencie
; final1y to in- 
spire in thenl a desire of reformation, and of all 
l10hle progress and accolnplishmcnt. This was the 
]jfeloug luission of Ruskin. 
243 
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It was, howc\Ter, a luission very llluch mb,appre- 
hended. Tolstoi has aftirllleù that Ruskin is one of 
the greatest men of the ap;e, and has said that it. 
pained him to notice that English people generally 
,vere of a different opinion. Tbe fact of the nlattcr 
is that England has never quite knO'wn how to take 
Ruskin. 
lIe presents a chararter of so Jnany 
ubtleties and 
variation8, 
o tremulously l)uised between eonnnon 
sense antI eccentricity, so clear and firm in outline, 
yet touched .with such deceptive lights and shado,ys, 
and capable of such extraordinary transforIuations, 
that average opinion has preferred to accept him as 
a great stylist rather than a great man. He is by 
turns reactionary and progressive, simple and shre\vd, 
a nlystic and a man of practical affair. He l1as 
bewildered men by thp vpry brill iance of his ver
a.- 
tility. No sooner has the world owned hinl as the 
prince of art-critics than he sets up as the exponent 
of a new political economy. He .will show us bow 
to weaye cloth honestly as well as to draw truly; 
bow to build character, as a nlatter of greater inlport. 
even than the building of a Venice; and he ,y ho is 
an authority on Botticelli nlust needs also be an a.n- 
thorityon drains. lIe links together in the strangest 
fashion the remotest things-philosophy and agri- 
culture, theology and sanitation, the nutuner of a 
Juan's life and the quality of his pictures. It is this 
very va.riety and exuberance of n1Ïnd ,yhich haH kept 
the estimate of his genius lo\v anlong his countrynlen. 
They have not been able to follow the nimbleness of 
his thought, and to perceive that, ecc
Jltri(' as it 

celns, it moves in a precisely ordered orbit. The 
last th ing that the Eugli8h reader would say of 
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Ruskin is that he sees life steadily, aud ll(
 sees it 
whole; yet that is the very thiug that Tolstoi w<Hll<l 
say of him, an<l he woul<l add that therein lies his 
claÏ1u to ue a great mall. 
Aud iu snch a cOlltclltiun Tolstoi would be right; 
the cardinal fact about I{u
kill is that he sees life 
steadily alltl sees it whole. This is the explanatioll 
of the iUllnense variety of theme in his writings; it 
springs fronl ,,,idth of yision. If he had seen life 
only ill sonle one special aspect, as, for example, in 
its relation to art alone, 'which is commonly suppo
ed 
to be his one function, the critics ,youltl at onCe have 
kllown ho,v to rank hinl. There would have been no 
hesitation as to the place that was hi
 by right. But 
"Then he links art with morality, when he sets him- 
self to the diseoyery of the principles by ,vhich art is 
great, and finds theln to be also th
 only v(
rified 
principles by which life is also great, then criticislll 
bpcollles purblind and embarrassed. It was pre- 
pared to praise the critic of art, but the critic of life 
is a very different matter. Hence there arises the 
natural tendency on the part of the reader to rpgard 
the opinions of Ruskin as eccentric, but their ex- 
pression as perfect-to value him as a lllaster of liter- 
ary expression, but not as a teacher-to agl'ep, in 
poi nt of fact, that he is a great "Titer, but to deny 
the contention of Tolstoi that lip is a great lnau. It 
is only going a step further to say of hiIn, as it was 
said of Goldslllith, who "wrote like an angel but 
talked like poor Poll," that Ruskin writes nonsense, 
but ,vrites it beautiful1y. That this is the general 
opinion of English readers, 110 on
 would venture to 
say; but haying' regard to the general prais(\ of the 
beau1y of hi8 style, aud the general cunteulpt uf the 
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f'ocial principles he enuneiates, one can see without 
difficulty ,,'hat it is Toh;toi lueant \vhcn he called 
him a great luan, and deplored that his countrymen 
held a different opinion. 
The personal history of Ruskin is the history of 
his writ.ings. No youth ever began life 'with less 
likelihood of prophetic development. He was the 
petted, if not spoiled, child of wealthy parents. He 
begins his long use of the pen by the production of 
mere]y pretty and conventional pOCIUS. lie "Tites 
with the certainty of parental praise, and without the 
fear of parental, or any other, criticisnl. He has 
absolutely no acquaintance ".ith the hard facts of 
life, such as drove the iron deep into the soul of 
Carlyle, and taught him to become both law and 
impulse to himself. No youth ever stood in greater 
danger of a life of mere dilettanteism. Thel'e wa
 . 
no urgcncy to win his bread laid upon hinI, no 
special preparation for any profession, no diligent 
training ,vith a view to the toBs or the prizes of a 
career. His chief tastes are, a love of Nature, care- 
fuUy fed by early and extensive travel; a love of 
books, developed by th
 best exanlples; and a love 
of art, 'which his pO
8ession of llleans enabled hinl to 
gratify. "T e do not gather froln any record of his 
early life which we possess any sense of great robust- 
ness either of lllind or body. His youth ,vas threat- 
ened by consunlption, and his mind was delicate and 
sensitive rather than profound or energetic. There 
is even the trace of effeminacy in this early Ruskin, 
the quite natural and innocent effeminacy of a child- 
hood sheltered from the rough winds of life, and of a 
youth that flowers into manhood, not by the conquest 
of a barren boil, but by the sedulous assistance of 
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exoti<, horticulture. ÅS cOlllpared ,vith Carlyle, with 
w hOlll he stands most closely a&;ociated, Ruskin 
grows in a hothouse, ,vhile Carlyle is a product of 
wild Illoor and l>leak hillside. 'l'hc one is the child 
of wealth, the other of poverty; the one has a nature 
rich and varied, the other remains to the last stern 
and narrow as the land that bore hinl. Any more 
uulikely environlnent for a prophet than Ruskin's 
it ,,"ould be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
Í1nagine. 
But one gift Ruskin had-the rare and superb gift 
of fearle
 sincerity, and it was this gift, that 
aveù 
hÜn from thp perils of diJettanteislll and became the 
dOluiuallt force ill the shaping of his life and genius. 
lIe had also a mind of the keenest analytic quality, 
aud an iInagination alike verile and sensitive. It 
"as natural that in such an environlnent as his, his 
genius should fix itself first of all upon the study of 
art. What was .art! 'Vas it merely a pleasant 
adornment of luxurious life, or was it in itself an 
expression of life 
 'Vas its true aÜn pleasure or 
truth 
 Ruskin speedily decided that art was serious 
and not frivolous, that it had a vital connection ,vith 
national character, and that its one great mission 
was truth. He began to train hÌJll
elf with infinite 
industry and a
siduity, that he lllight be in a position 
to judge of art 'with justice and knowleùge. Hí:' 
resolved to be led by no traditions, but simply to 
allow bis sincerity of telllper uninlpf>ded play, and 
to abide by the result. 'l'he discovery of the gerlll 
in which all his future teaching of art lay was made 
ahnost by accident. He had been tau
ht in sketeh- 
iug foliage to generalize it, and to arrange it by 
arbitrary rules and on an artificial method. One 
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day hl..\ 
kt:'tcl1ed Ü)]' hiIusl'1f a tree-stenl 'with iyy 
J(.êtYCS UpOll it, and illstautly perel'ived "110\V lllud.! 
finer it \vas as a piecp of de
igll thau allY COllYClltiollal 
rearrangement v,Tould be." All the rules of artificial 
art in which he had been trailled perished in that 
siulple discoyery. lIe saw' thcn that the only rule 
of any importance to the artist was, "Be sincere ,,
ith 
X ature, and take her as she is, neit11er casually 
glancing at. her' effects,' nor dully labouring at her 
parts \yith tl1l' illtelltioll of illlJ))'oYing autI blending 
them into SOll1cthing bptter, but taking her for all in 
all. On the other hand, be sincere \vith yourself, 
know"iug what you truly achnire and painting that, 
refusing the hypocrisy of any , grand style' or 
'high art,' just as much as you refuse to pandcr to 
vulgar tastes. And then vital art is produced, and, 
if the worknlan be a Ulan of great powers, great art." 
He had found a donlain which hitherto no prophet 
had clainled or touehed. The nlere painting of pic- 
hu'es, ,vhich to In en of a narrower luinù, a le
8 re- 
fined training, or a 1110re I)uritan telllper, nlÏght 
haye seelned a superflnity of luxurious life, v,
ith- 
uut relation to the luore serious principles of conduct! 
or the progress of soeiety, he perceiyed to be an es- 
sential element of life and an infallible witness to 
character. He had discovered" that. art, no less than 
other spheres of life, had its heroes; that the main- 
spring of their energy was Sincerity, and the burden 
of their utterance Truth." 
In its nloral aspects this principle is but a reùis- 
covery of the principle of l\Iiltol1, that a true poet 
must make his life a pO<'ln. It sounùs a COllllllon- 
pla('e, only we bave need to reJnCIUÙer that nothing 
is so origiual as a COIHlllonplace when it is genuinely 
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b
lieved. But it was not a comnlonplal'è as Ruskin 
uttered it, either to hÏ1nself or the world hl' sungh1 to 
instruct; so far frOlll this was it, that it was f
lt to 
b... the enunciation of a np,v and revolutionary prin- 
ciple. Art "Was in tho:se days in peril of becunlÍng 
a III ere handicraft. It
 rule:s were as thf> ht'w
 of the 
l\Iedes and Persians, "\vhieh altereù not. Given so 
lllany rul('
, you proùuced a picture with the luathp- 
Inatical cf'rtainty by 
-llÍeh t ,vo and two Hlake four. 
l\Ipt1iocre pictures were produectl in endless progres- 
sion, each as like to each as though th
y had ueen 
turned out of a factory. The greatest and most in- 
spired artist of his day, 'rurner, was the object of ran- 
corous ridicule, because he was outraging the pedantic 
traditions of artificial picture-making. Ruskin re- 
called n1cn to Nature in art as "Tords
Torth did in 
poetry. He laid down the rule that it was the busi- 
ness of the artist to study Nature with humbleness 
and docility, "rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, 
and scorning nothing." He laid down the yet harder 
rule that the cl.aractpr of the artist has Hlore to do with 
the luaking of his art than the ùpftness of his hand; 
that a picture is the reeord of a soul, as truly as of 
SOIne fragnlent of natural phenoIlleua ; the rule ofl\IiJ- 
ton, ill fact., that the true poenl is the product of the 
true life, allù that great art is impossible to the man 
of meall soul. On those two principles all the art 
criticism of Ruskin is baseù. The principle of the re- 
turn to Kature Inade hinl the chaulpion of Turner 
a.gainst the world; and later on, led him to the dis- 
covery of the pre-Raphaelites, and the counsel "to 
paint things as they probably ùid look anù happen, 
not as, by the rules of art developed uuder Raphael, 
they Juigbt b(ì supposeù, gracefully, ùeliciously, or 
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suhliIllely, to IUl\'e happencd." The principle of 
chara('ter as the truc secret of art led hinl to the nluch 
,vidcr field of his later literary labours, and the fulfill- 
ment of his true prophetic luission. 
I hayc associated, aud in part cOlltrastpd, I
n:-;kin 
with Carlyle, and it is a contrast which he hiIuself 
sanctions, since he has declared that Carlyle ,vas bis 
master, and that all his thinking has been coloured or 
Carlyle's :-;trougcr thought. At first sight the COIn- 
parisou S{'elllS unsusta.ined and impossible, for the 
difierences bet'veCll the two men are clear to the Ill0st 
casual observation. The genius of Ruskin is subtle, 
,vhile Carlyle lacks subtlety; the style of Carlyle is 
chaotic, while Ruskin's is polished to the utmost 
nicety of expression; Carlyle despised art, and Ruskin 
adored it; Uarlyle is above all things a humourist, 
while Ruskin bas .wit and satire, but little humour. 
Each has vast powers of pugnacity; but Carlyle hurls 
the thunderbolt, while Ruskin 

ields the rapier. 
One has the energy of a primeval man, and his limi- 
tations; the other is the fine product of a special 
culture. Yet in llloral tenl per they are alike, and 
their criticiSlll of life agrees. Each teac lIes, as a fun- 
dalnenta] truth, that the first duty of Ulan is to take 
(lare of facts, and that principles will take care of 
thclllselves. Each delights in broad and vivid gen- 
eralization. Each is in violent antagonism to the 
main trend of the age, and states the ground of his re- 
volt ,vith violence. It was by the nlere accident of 
envirollillent that Ruskin spent the first eagerness of 
his genius on a thmne that Carlyle nev
r could regard 
as serious; criticism of art "yas from thp very first, 
wit.h hin1, eriticis111 of Hfe; and as his genius grew, 
art fell behind him, aud life uecêuue 11lOl'e aud JlIorl'. 
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How !{uskin preaeheù the gospel of sincerity ,,-it h a 
force iuferiol' ouly to Carlyle's, and ,,,it h a pt'lll'trati ug 
beauty of phrase all his 0\\"11, we shall see as ,ve turu 
to his works. Iu the lllcantÍlnc ,ve should rt'l1lenll.H'r 
that, ho,veycr wrong-headed he luay seenl to thoSt, 
who ùo not agree ,vith hiIn, be practiced bis prin- 
ciples, and lllaintaillcd froul first to last. an Ullcompro- 
Inisillg sincerity. He chaulpioued 'rurner, anù bought 
his picturl1s, ,yhell Turner was utterly neglected by 
both the patron and the public. He praised work, 
and no nlurl
 laborious life than his has been lived 
anlong us. He insists un a lllastery of facts, anù no 
artist eYer put hÜnself thruugh a lllore strenuous dis- 
cipline to f
1ets than I{nskin, befol'p he cunsidered 
bÍlnself cOlnpetellt to pronouuec jut1g11lellt on the 
humblest picture. lIe advocated a ,vise sÍIllplicity of 
life, and few Ii yes ,yere more gracefully austere than 
his. No duty has been too hlunble, if comnlended by 
a sense of right; no generosity too great, if it served 
a wise purpose or a public need. It is the least part 
of his benefactions that of the æ200,000 left hinl by 
his father every penny was giyen a"vay. But he gave 
what is more than l11oney-hÍlllself, his genius, SYIU- 
pathy, and servicp, as. a wining sacrifice to his Coulltry- 
IllCll; and thus the gospel of sineerity proclaiJned in 
his writings has been Inade still more beautiful and 
convincing by his life. 
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T o arriye at an estin1ate of Ruskin's telupera- 
lHent is easy; of the nature anll scope of his 
teaching and philosophy nlueh nHty be saiù. 
In his art-criticisJn "ye have seen that l{uskin lays 
down the great principle that siueèl'ity is the ll1aiu- 
spring of the artist's energy, and the burden of his 
llle

age is truth. It lllay be saitl that such a definition 
precisply expresses his own tenlper. But this is by 
no llleans all inchu
ive definition. He insists also 
"rith I(eats, that truth is beauty, beauty is truth; and 
that the true artist, 'while not ignoring the facts of 
ugliness, "till feel his passion going out perpetually 
to""yards the fairest foruls and richest aspects of things. 
And it follo,ys still further that if truth is beauty, 
tllen false]lood is ugliness; and W1Ierpyer tlu're exist 
things that are repulsive and disgusting, it is ùeeause 
of SOllIe outrage on truth, or sOlue fUlldalllental error 
"Thich an exacter conception of truth would haye 
prevented. 
It needs lIO great wit to sce that such a conclusion 
as this illvol ve
 {-'ycry species of social and nloral 
question. Let it be applied in thp direction of art 
itself, and we perceive at once that where we have a 
weakly sensational 0" a nloraUy degradpd art-where 
we have even less than this, an art whieh is not inde(Òd 
a moral offencf1, but is artificial and luechanicaJ, des- 
titutp of lligh iInaginatioll and feeling, wTong in its 
hh-als anù n1Ïsguided in its Ult->t,ho<1s-it is RÏ1nply b('- 
252 
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c'an
t-" of a fault or defieit1ucy in the artist. \\That is 
that ÜlUlt uf It is laek of truth and llublelle
,-; of III ural 
telnppr. The greatest arti::-;ts have 110t always bCt'll 
goud ur religious n1cn, but they have been lloblt'- 
luiudt'd nicn. Their JliUre perfect vision of beauty is 
the natural result of their profounder love of truth. 
The lo-wer school of Dutch art is denounced by 
Ruskin on this very ground; it lacks beauty elltirely 
because the artists lacked the fine sen::-;e of truth. 
They can paint the coarse re,Tels of the ta yern ,yith 
a certain gross realisul, but if they had been less of 
tavern roysterers thelliS(llves, they 'would have had 
higher visions of truth, and so ,,"ould have painted 
things that were beautiful instead of things that are 
repulsive. It was because they had no thoughts 
that gave them any noble pleasure, that they relied 
on sensation rather than in1agination for the lllaterials 
of their art. On the other hand, the great Italian 
masters were men of a noble, moral temper; they 
saw the higher aspects of truth, and for that reason 
they also reached a pe('uliarly noble ideal of beauty. 
Baù art therefore lueaus either a bad age or an 
ignohly-ulinded artist; or it may Inean both-an age 
that is itself too gross to attain any high vision of 
truth, or to desire it, and an artis1. w'ho is the product 
of his age, and acts in conforlllity with it. 
Under one of Fra Angelico's pictures is inscribed 
the sentence, Painted at rest, praying. Those who 
look at t.he picture are scarcely in need of such an 
explanation. Ther(l is an infinite peace and spiritual 
fervolu' ill the picture; it sccn1S to hav(-' eaptured ill 
its rich colour a radiance that is not. of t hi
 world, aHd 
it is t hl 1 expression not IHen'ly of flu" gr('lat h-'chnical 
qualitie:s of the artist, but al
o of the Ùevoutlle:s
 uf his 
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soul, and the virile purity and reach of hi:-\ Ï1nagina- 
tion. .L\nd this is not au inapt illustration of tlJe 
truth that Ruskin enforces cont.inually in his art- 
teaching. To produce a great picture, it is necessary 
not Dlcrely fur the artist to prepare hi
 canvas, but to 
prepare bÜuself. If a picture is not great, it. is be. 
cau::-;e the artist lacks moral and spiritual fibre; and 
no knowledge of technique, nor laborious dexterity 
of hand, can cover this deficiency. Beauty of a nle. 
chanical or tumultuous kind there may be, but nevpr 
the highest form of beaut.y without the noble
t passion 
for truth. 
Let this principle ùe applied to the general aspects 
of national life, and it is equally penctrative and in- 
fallible. Let it be assumed that English cities of the 
manufacturing type are squalid and repulsive; that 
they have no fine order or regulated beauty of ar- 
rangenlent; that they bave no noble public build- 
ings; or, if they bave theIn, they are hidden away 
behind grÏIny ranges of lllean teuenlents, so that their 
total effect cannot be realized or di
covered; and it 
will be found that this out"'
ard ugliness is tIle natural 
witness to a general contelupt of truth. It is gener- 
ally assuIlled that Ruskin's violently expressed cen- 
sure of the igno bIe grime of nlanufacturing towns 
springs from a violent hatred of manufacture. On 
the contrary, he hilllself has established lllanufactures, 
and praises with Carlyle the great. "captains of in- 
dustry." But what lIe ::-;ays is, tl1at there is no natu- 
ral associat.ion between luallufacture and llglilleHH, 
and there need be none. If there be a notorious vio- 
lation of beauty, it is because there bas been a notori- 
ous cOlltcnlpt for truth. "That truth 
 The truth 
that man li vcs not by bread alone; that the soul has 
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claÍ1ns as well as the 
toJlla('h; that t,o BLake JllOIlPY 
is in itself the iglloblest of pun;uits, and that. 'where 
11lOJlPY ilS llladt' by the 
acrific,' of men, it is more 
wicked than war, because lllore deliberately cruel. 
If there had been any due and real sense of the 
claÏ1ns of the soul, alS infinitely 
uperior to the claims 
of the stoluaeh, England would not have perlnitted 
her manufactures to thrive by the destruction of all 
that refines and ennobles those by whose toil this 
cnornlOUS wealth is created. If English cities are 
ugly, if there is not one of them, nor all together, 
capable of giving so Hluch delight to the eye as 
the meanest Inediæval Italian town could furnish, it is 
becausp we have been too luuch absorbed in the 
ignoble haste to be rich to. care for anything but the 
condition of our bank-books. It is not nlanufactnres 
that are wrong, but the spirit in ,vhich they are con. 
ductcd. Thus(
 who adnlÏnister them have notori. 
ously departed fron1 truth in the essential lneth- 
ods of their aunlÍnistration. They have not sought 
to provide an hOliest article for an honest wage. 
They have had no pridp in their work, but only a 
base pleasure in its re\vards. They have not asked, 
,
 Is this thing that I have made as sound and effieicllt 
a thing as it is possible for Ine to produce!" but, 
"Have I produced something that will pay, and 
sOIllething calculated cunningly to deceive the eye, so 
that I nlayobtain a larger paYInent for it than I have 
justly earned or have any right to expect
" No 
wonder nutllufaeturillg towns are ugly and squalid 
"hPll they are governed and created by Inen of this 

pirit,; how could you reasonably expect thenl to be 
ht'autiful 
 '1'hprf\ has bl'Pll a contpJllpt for truth, and 
there is a corre
punuillg contclnpt for beauty. Before 
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l
ugla1ld can he a land of 1Jeautiful cities, it lllU:-.;t be 
rt'llcwetl iu its ideals, allù Illust regain that reverence 
for truth \\yhieh it has lost. 
The only final strength is rightncss, says Ruskin; 
and excellence, ,vhether of art or of character, 
an 
only be achieved by an unswerving fidelity to right. 
A contempt of beauty Ineans Inore than a lack of 
æsthctic taste in a nlan's nature: it rueallS necessarily 
a contempt of right, since beauty is the concrete 
final exprel'\siun of rightness. \T enice rose frOIl! the 
sea in stern yet exquisite grandeur of form, because 
the race that laid its stones deep in the shallo,,
 
,vaters of the lagoons 'were for centuries Hi great and 
noble race, disciplined into strenuous hardihood by 
the nature of their perilous position, virtuous by their 
þassion for liberty, great in suul by their revereuce 
for truth. The period of their declinc is Illarked ill 
the corruption of their architecture, and the dream 
of beauty lessens as the people wax debased. It is 
useless, says Ruskin, to ask for men like Tintoret or 
churches like St. l\Iark's in a day when manufacture 
l)rospers by jugglery, and trade is au organized 
deceit; we ask for the blossoll1 on tIlC tree, forgetting 
that its steIll is cut, and its ruot "ritben-,d. Y uu "" ill 
g(>t sound workmanship ill no deparÌlllent of lift', 
'when honesty and truth have ceased to cOlllllland 
respec1.; and since beauty is rightness, you ""yill not 
get beauty either. The jerry-builder is sÍ1uply thp 
natural and inevitable product. of an avaricious and 
corrupt age. He is the parasite of a decaying cÍ\-ili- 
zatiou, at once :::;prillgillg frolll the del'ay and propa- 
gatiug it. TIael V t'uiep been built by IllCH whuse one 
pm.;.sion ,,{as lllOIlPY, alld whose one evil gift ,vas a 
lllÍnute aud absolute lllastl'l'Y of the art of cheating, 
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'Yf' f\hould have had a stucco St. l\lark's, whieh long 
ago had sunk unregretted in the tides from ,vhich it 
ro
e. All ullstable people does not build stable and 
ellùtu'ing ,vorks, but after its kind unstable erections, 
only meant to last as long as llloncy can be lllade by 
theIU. The age of cathl'ùral building was naturally 
the age when belief in God was an intelligible faetor 
in human conduct, and whcn the iIuaginations of 
men were fed by solemn and eternal visiollS of 
truth. But when we build churches .we build 
thell1 by contract, accepting the low.est tender, and 
w.e are utterly indifferent to the quality of the 
work, so long as w.e get something showy for our 
nloney. All the bad building that goes on in our 
civic centres is therefore, like the bad art of our timt', 
siInply the outward ".itlless to an inward corruption 
of the conscience. There is only one remedy, says 
Ruskin: "No religion that ever w.as preached on this 
earth of God's rounding, will proclainl any salvation 
to sellers of bad goods. If the Ghost that is in you, 
w.hatever the essence of it, leaves your hand ajugglcr's 
and your heart a cheat's, it is not a Holy Ghost, be 
assured of that. 

nd for the rest, all political 
f:conomy, as ,yell as all higher virtue, depends first 
On sound work." 
To obtain, therefore, fine art or noble architecture, 
according to the gospel of Ruskin, means an entire 
reorganization of cOlnmerce, and a renewal of the 
whole nation in righteousness. And this means a 
renewal in honesty, a 'YOI'd whose meaning is almost 
lost ill the dÜn -sightedness bred of universal chicanery 
and frauù. Thus, by what is after all no feat of intel- 
lectual acrobatics, but a calmly reasoned and intelli- 
gent process, Ruskin passes froln the consideratiou 
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of thc ethies of art and architecture to the creation 
of a. new and radical politieal ceolloluy. 
'V.hat, then, is the chief burdcn of !{uskin's ethical 
and social teaehing' He lays down, first of all, the 
ab:5olute duty of ,york, and of w.ork ,,
hich, as far as 
possible, absorbs the full interest, and excites the in- 
ventive faculty of the ",yorker. The great evil of mod- 
ern civilization is "not that lnen are ill fed, but that 
they have no pleasure in the work by which they 
make their bread, and therefore look to 'Y
alth as the 
only means of plea
ure." Now tbe "
orknlen who 
built St. l\Iark's, or any great English cathedral, 
"
ere, beyond doubt, far .worse fed than our modern 
workmen; but their work 'was a pleasure to thenl, 
because they put into it such intelligence of soul as 
they possessed, and therefore it is good and stable 
work. The general thirst for wealth really means, 
therefore, a distaste for hone
t labour, and the re- 
sol ve to escape labour by t be readie
t llleans in our 
power. But why has the workman no pleasure in his 
work 
 Partly because we have destroyed the possi- 
bility of pleasure by what we call division of labour, 
and so render
d the exercise of thought and intelli- 
gence unnece
sary. "It is not, truly speaking, the 
labour wbich is divided, but the men: divided into 
mere segluents of men-broken into Sll1all fragments 
and crumbs of life; so that all the little pief't' of in- 
telligence that is left in a man is not enough to llLake 
a pin or a nail, but exhausts itself in Inaking thc point 
of a pin or the head of a nail." This is really the 
ground of Ruskin's antagonism to lnachiue-Iuade 
goods, and his strong prcferflllce for goods lllade by 
hand; the latter are the product of intelligence, and 
work that has pleasure in its act, and the former are 
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not; the one work develops men, the othcr di vides 
and enslaves them. 
lIe then giv('s his standard of wages in thr('o prin- 
ciple
, which to all men of just and honourable ulinds 
will appear :self-evidpnt and inlperative. First, HLcn 
should be paid for the (letual work dOll('; speondly, 
" a, nHlU should in justicf' be paid for difficult or dan- 
gprous ,york proportionately ]110re than for easy an(l 
saf(> work, supposing the other conditions of the -work 
sÏJnilar" : thirdly, "if a nlan docs a given quantity 
of work for me, I am bounù in justice to do, or pro- 
cure to be done, a precisely equal quantity of ,york 
for him; and just trade in labour is the exchange of 
('qui valent quantities of labour of different kinds." 
Thus the employer of labour is hinlself a la- 
bourer, giving, in exchange for w"Or k done for hiJu, 
another. kind of work done for those who Serve 
under hitn. The factory ,yorkcr is not "a hand," 
but a nlan, and it is the bounden duty of his 
cnlployer to see that he has a fair share of food, and 
,yarnlÌh and conlfort, and a reasonable opportunity 
of attending to the -wants of his nLÏnd, and the culture 
of his soul. IIis elaÏ1n is not, and never can be, set- 
tlpd adequately by any a'ward of money ; his employer 
is also responsible for the nature of his life. If the 
individual employer is too callous or indifferent to 
attend to these responsibilities, then it is the business 
of the State to step in, and force upon the- avaricious 
and foolish ]uaster the instant attendancl
 to his duties. 
Iudeed, in abnost all that ('on('erns trade, Ruskin 
advocates 'what we understand as St.atf'-So('ialislll. 
He would }lave eit.1u-'r tlle trade-guild or the State fix 
a standard of excellence for an lnanufacturl'd articles. 
The public woulù soon discover that it was all the 
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better off by buying Hi sound article, and the 
raze for 
nlcre cheapness ,,"ouid die with the discoycry that the 
cheap thing is, in the long-run, the deart\st, being 
.worthless at any price. l\Iorcoyer, such a .wisc inter- 
ference by the Statè, if all stat
s would unite in its 
cllforeenlcnt" would, in the end, kill the de1l10n of 

olllpetition, which is the curse of COllllllerec. " The 
prilllal and eternal law of vital conuuerce shall be of 
all men understood; IHllnely, tlIat every nation is 
fitted by its character, and the nature of its terri- 
tories, for some particular employments or nlallufac- 
tures; and that it is the true interest of every other 
nation to encourage it in such specialty, and by no 
means to interfere with, but in all ways for"ard and 
protect its efforts, ceasing all rivalship .with it, so 
soon as it is strong enough to occupy its proper place." 
The one necessary principle for all honourable and 
efficient trade is thus seen to be coöperation. First 
of all, between the employers and the eluployed, each 
honestly working to serve the public by the produc- 
tion of the best possible article; and then bet ween na- 
tions, each separate people producing what it can 
produce best, for the general international good. 
It .will, of course, be said, that under 
uch a sy-steln 
as this no large fortuncs could be Blade; but C(lUally 
it is true that nine-tenths of our want and lnispry 
would disappear, the other tenth being that caused 
by vice and iInprovidellce, ,vhich no State can re- 
move, so long as man has the right to ruin hin1self. 
TIll'> question is, how are large fortunes l1lade, and 
by what methods, under the existing systelll Y Ruskin 
replies that such fortnne
 a
 arc the prizes of C0111- 
Inerce can only be Blade in onp of three ways: (1) By 
obtaining cOffiluaud over the labour of multitudes of 
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other ulen, and taxing it for our own profit. (2) By 
treasu
'e-troY
, as of llLÏncs, useful ypgetablp products, 
and the like-in circunlstances putting thenl under 
onr o,vn exclusive control. (3) By speculation (COlll- 
llLcrcial gallLbling). I
uskin categories thcs
 three 
lllethods unller the bcathing title of "The nature of 
theft by unjust profit:-,," and, after explaining by 
,,'hat lllPaus such dishonest acquisition is aCCOln- 
plished, asks us to "consider further, how many of 
the carriages that glitter in our :street:s are dri \Tcn, and 
how lllany of the stately hous
s that gleam 
tlllong our 
English fields are inhabited, by this kinù of thief! " 
His relnedy for the first kind of theft is, as we have 
seen, a just system of coÖperation; and ,vhile no 
remedy is stated for the second, yet the plain sug- 
gestion is the nationalization of mines and mineral 
treasure generally, as the property of the State, to be 
adlninistered for the good of all. Of the third fornl 
of theft his words are unlnistakably stern and incisive; 
"for in all cases of profit derived from speculation, at 
best" what one man gains another loses; and the net 
result to the Stat
 is zero (pecuniarily), with the loss 
of tÏIlle and ingenuity spent in the transaction; be- 
side the disadvantage involved in the discouragement 
of the losing party, and the corrupted llloral natures 
of both." 
But, beyond all this, Ruskin teaches that, great for- 
tunes are rarely a blessing to their possessors, and the 
truly fortunate luan is he whose wealth is in the lilUi- 
tation of his lo,ver desires, and the e
tension of his 
higher aspirations. The gospel of plain living and 
high thinking is after all a possible gospel, within 1 he 
rt'(t('h of all. The love of money is the root of all the 
{'viI in our ulodern life. It is right that work should 
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be hOlle
t ly rClllunerated; but if we loye the fee nlOl'C 
than the work, then fee is our nlH-ster, .. and the lord 
of fee, "Tho is the devil." Thf\ true ad ,.anCCJnent of 
ruen nlust begin in the heart and conscience, and it is 
because England has gro,,'n in ,vcalth, but not in 
character, that we have 
idc by 
idc thp prodigality 
of the rich and th
 want of the poor; and, having re- 
gard to the fir
t alone, persuade ourRelves that 'we Ii,'e 
in an era of unexampled prosperity, and are blinù to 
the realities of unexampled corruption and luaterial- 
iSJu. We have :yet to learn the art of wise and noble 
living; and "what is chiefly needed in England at 
tbe present day is to show the quantity of pleasure 
that nUlY be obtained by a consistent, well-adn1Ïnis- 
tered competence, modest, confessed, and laborious. 
We need exåmples of people who, leaving Heaven to 
decide whether they are to rise in the world, decide 
for themselves whether they will be happy in it, and 
have resolved to seek, not greater wealth, but sÏInpler 
pleasure; not higher fortune, but deeper felicity; 
making the first of possessions self-possession; and 
hononring thenlselves in the harmless pride and cahn 
pursuits of peace." These are truly prophetic worth;, 
and contain, not only the counsel of a great thinker, 
but of a. true patriot. 
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N o ::;lllllmary of llu
kin's teaching would be 
cOlnpletR ,,
itl1out reference to the more 
poetieal 
idc of his genius; anÙ since it is 
nece
sary to quote some concrete exaluple, ,ve can 
Heareely find a better Ulan that sectiou of his writings 
which deals 
pecifieal1y with the place a
signed to 
wonutn in his new Utopia. For him, as for all really 
great writers and thinkers, ,vonlan occupies a high 
place, and should exert a commanding influence. 
TIut one can no lfiOl'e describe in a scntence "what. is 
Ruskin's ideal woman, than "what is his iùeal of art, for 
in all his writing he is as \ve have seen, alternately re- 
actionary and progressive, and at all times a lnystic, 
whose perceptions are coloureù by a singularly grave 
and noble iInagination. That. l1e would not accept all 
tile theories of female emancipat.ion which are current 
to-day is clear frolll the most casual acquaintanee 
with his drift of thought, and in this be may be 
deenled reactionary. But the reaction on its rebound 
really beroines a very large measure of progre
sion. 
He got's back to the nlore anci(>ut ideals of "
olnanly 
Jllodesty, hlunility, and Rervice, only to link thCIU 
afrpsh to all that is highc
t in the ahns of nloùernlife. 
And nowhere is his lllysticisin-the Juysticislll of the 
lover and the thinker, reverent and sweet and beauti- 
fnl-Illore pronounced than in his treahnent of wOlnan. 
III Ituskin hiInself there is a certain fen1Ïninp e]eulPllt 
tl1at perhaps enables hinl to judgc "
Olliau ,,
ith a 
2G3 
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finer delicaey and more aecurat
 eye than bplong to 
most men; certainl.y with a gra\yel' 
ynlpathy and 
nlore chi \yalrous regard. 
E\Tery one who has read the lecture on "Quecn's 
Gardens" in Sescune and the Lilies 'will relllclllber the 
series of fine pms
ages in .which l{u::;kin points out 
how revercnce for wonuluhood has been the nUl
t('r- 
note in the rieh lllusic of the grcatest poets. "T e can- 
not ùo better than recall these passages if we would 
ullder
talld his own ideal of "Tolllanhood. Broadly 
speaking, he says, Shakespeare has no heroes-he has 
only heroines. The one entirely heroic figure ill the 
plays-and this' is after all but a slight sketch-is 
IIenry the Fifth. And then he continucs: "Cori- 
olanus, Cæsar, Antony, stand in fta,n'd stl'(>ngth, 
and fall by their vanities; RaInlet is indolent and 
drowsily speculative; Ronleo an iInpatient boy; the 
1\Ierchallt of Venice languidly subnlissiyc to ad \Terse 
fortune; I\:.cnt, in King Lea}", is clltirely noble at 
beart, but too rough and unpolished to be of true use 
at, the critical tilne, and he sinks into the Offil'l. of a 
servant only. "Thereas there is hardly a 
play that has not a perfect. WOlllan ill it, stt'adfast in 
grave hope and errorless pnrpos{\; Cordelia, Des- 
dPIllona, Isabella, Hcrn1Ïonc, Illlogen, Quecn Cat.h- 
erine, Perdita, Sylvia, ''''''iola, Rosalind, Helena, and 
last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, arc all faultless, 
conceived in the highest. heroic type of humanH.y." 
Of course, the ulÏnd "yill also recaH the dread figure 
of Lady l\Iacbeth, and the reyolting' hard-]leartc.'dness 
of ]
egan and GOl1eri] ; but thesc, says 1\11'. Ruskin, 
were clcarly ffipant by Hhak{'
p....are to he frightful ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary aspccts of life. l
ud a
 it 
was "rith Shake
pl'are, HO it ,vas \\Tith "TaIter Seott, 
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with DaHte, with the great Gre{'k
, aud with our own 
Clutu
er H:ud SpellSel'. 'Vhert
vpr WOllHUl is pit:tun'd, 
it is in the lJright strength of her trut h aut! purity, 
her constancy and virtue. Chaucer writes his Le[J('}ul 
of Good 1fÓnwll, and Spenser llHlkes it clear to us how 
easily the best of his faery knight
 luay be deceived 
and vanqui
hed; "but the 
oul of Dua is never dark- 
ened, anù the spear of Britolllart is never broken." 
This view of woman is one ,\'hich 1\11'. Ruskin in- 
dorses and amplifies. lIe believes in t.he old Teu- 
tonic reverence for women as the prophets of society, 
"as infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, incor- 
ruptibly just and pure examples-strong always to 
sanctify even where they cannot save"; and he 
shows with completeness of illustration that the great- 
est nlen have believed in this ideal of womanhood, 
and that this belief has shaped and co loured all that 
is noblest in the poetic literature of the world. 
Starting from this noble ideal of what woman luay 
be, Ruskin works out the details of his picture with 
great art and fidelity. He will hear of no "Rupe- 
riority" between the sexes, of no obedienec denlanded 
by the one as the prerogative of sex, or rendered by 
t.he oth{'r as its condition. ,V Olnan was certainly not 
lneant to be the attendant Rhadow' of her lord, serv- 
iug hiIu with a thoughtless and servile obedience; 
for how could he be ' , helped effectually by a shadow, 
or ,vorthily by a slave" Y And as for" superiority," 
ill what does superiority lie Y For any true compari- 
sou there Illust be silnilarity, whereas between man 
and woman there is eternal dissÍ1nilari ty. They ('an 
be neither equal nor unequal who have whoBy differ- 
ent gifts, and are intrusted with widely various func- 
tions. " Each has what the other has not; each COlll- 
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plctes the other, and is eonlpletell by the other; the
 
are in nothing alike, and the happinc&:; and perfec- 
tion of both depeud
 on each asking and receiY"Ïng 
frotH the other "That the other úllly can give." "l
(.t 
however radical are the difference:s, :-;Ï1llply lJecausc 
each is the CU111pl ellle nt, of the utlu'r, their canse is 
one, and the mission anù rights of ,,'on1en cannot be 
Heparated from the u1Ïs
ion and rights of men. This 
is sÏ111ply a prose statemcnt of the philosophy "hidl 
r.rellnysoll has interpreted in memorable verse when 
he says: 


For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain; his bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The woman's cause is man's; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 


To the n10re ardent and inconsiderate spirits in the 
modern revolt of wOluan, all this may seCIll son1e- 
what antiquated philosophy nowadays. Those 'who 
are loudest in proclaiming the ad vance of ",'omen 
sometimes talk as if they would be content with no 
adyance that did not submerge man, or which at 
least surrendered the claiIu of absolute equality to 
WOlllan. And sucb women will probably resent the 
stress which Ruskin lays upon man's fitness for tlll
 
world, and won1an's fitness for the househohl. They 
will not care to adu1it that" luan's power is active, 
progressiye, defensive. lIe is en1Ïnently the doer, the 
creator, the discoverer, the defender. His intellect 
is for speculation and illy-cntion; his energy for 
adventure, for ,val', for conquest, wherever war is 
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just, \vherpvcr c01Hluest necessary. Uut the woman's 
powpr is for rule, not for battlp; and her intellect is 
110t for illY
lltiou or ('reation, uut for sweet ordering, 
arrangement, dpcisioll." Y pt it lllay be we]) even 
for the lllo
t advanced ,VOllUlll to ask whether Tenny- 
son and l
uskin have llot the truth with theIll, and 
whether she \vould not lose fltr more than she could 
gain by scornfully rejecting the programnle each 
assigns her. For it is in the dOlllain of the eUlotionH 
that Ruskin Inakes "'Olnan supreme. The man, in 
his confliet with the world, is sure to be hardened; 
but it is his business to guard the woman against this 
hardening of the heart, and her work is to soften and 
purify the man by the strength of her emotions and 
the joy of her affection. The hardening of the heart 
is a doleful and disastrous proce
s, which We see 
going on arounù us every day, and perhaps also per- 
ceive within us. 'Ve accept the responsibility for 
training the mind, but we do not think it necessary 
to train and educate the emotions. l\Iore than this, 
we English people are for the Jllost part ashamed of 
our emotions, and take a pride in repr
ssing them, so 
that equally in Europe and America we are regarded 
as the coldest and most phlegnlatic of races. It is, 
no doubt, not well to wear the heart upon the sleeve, 
but it is still \vorse to repress the eJnotions until they 
become sterile, and the very power of feeling dies in 
us. For the Englishman, the home is the one secure 
asylum where he permits his heart to beat freely, 
and for that reason we, more than most peoples, 
should reverence women as the queens of the heart, 
whose work it is to liberate in the home the emotions 
that llave been repre
:sed in the world. Home is the 
place of peace, the sanctuary of the heart, the realnl 
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wherein thl
 enlotion
 luay find free air and unim- 
peùed action; it is, a
 Ruskin nobl
T sa
'
, roof and 
fire, shelter a.nd warlllth, shaùe and light-" Shade 
as of the rock in a weary land, and Jigh1 as of the 
}>haros in the stormy sea." And in such a Lome it 
is the part of "Toman to be "enduringl
T, illcorrupt- 
ibly good; instinctively, infallibly wise-"wise, not 
for self-development, but for self-renunciation; wise, 
not that. she Inay set herself above her husband, but 
that she may never fail fronl bis side; wise, not .with 
the narrowne:s
 of insolent anù loveles:s pride, but 
with the passionate gentleness of an infinitely variable, 
because infinitely applicable, lllodesty of service-the 
true changefulness of wonlan." 
" \Vise, not for self-development, but for self- 
renunciation," this again will sound like a note of 
reaction, and will be distasteful to many noble souls 
who toil heroically for the advance of womau. Yet 
the whole evil is in the sound-there is no error in 
the sentÜnent. If morality is nlore than culture, if 
to be is better than to know, if charactf'r is a Inore 
precious gain than even knowledge, then it is clear 
that self-renunciation, by which the flower of the 
soul is brought to fullness, is a nobler gain than self- 
ùevelopment, by which the mind is trained to alert 
activity and the body to athletic vigour. For wbat 
Ruskin means by self-development is the develop- 
ment of selfishness, just as by self-renunciation }H? 
nu'al1S t11e subdual of self, and it
 suppression. Cer- 
tainly he does not mean Ulat the weapons of intel- 
lpetual growth or physical culture are to be denied 
to women. On the contrary, he declares that the 
first duty of society to WOJnen is "to secure for her 
such physical training and exercise as may confirm 
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her health and perfect her lJeauty," and again, that 
"all such knowledge t;hould be given her as DUlY 
euaùle her to understand, and even to aid, the work 
of man." In this latter respect Ruskin DUty be 
claimed as one of the pioneers of the higher educa- 
tion of women. In 1864, 'v hen these words were 
uttered, there were not many men ,vho ventured to 
claim a perfect equality of education for men and 
women; but this Ruskin ùoes with passionate plead- 
ing' nor is there any passage of satire in his writings 
more telling than that in which he contrasts the edu- 
cation afforded to a boy with that thought sufficient 
for a girl. He says that at least you sho,v some 
respect for the tutor of your son, and you teach your 
son to respect him. You do not treat the Dean of 
Christ Church or the Master of Trinity as your in- 
feriors. But you intrust the entire formation of a 
girl's" character, moral and intellectual, to a person 
whom you let your servants treat with less respect 
than they do your housekeeper (as if the soul of your 
child were a less charge than j am and groceries), and 
whom you yourself think you confer an honour upon 
by letting her sometimes sit in the drawing room in 
the evening." 1\11'. Ruskin's ideal woman is clearly 
no creature of unfurnished mind, nleek with the 
meekness of ignorance, subservient with the humility 
of self-distrust; sbe is the highest product of both 
physical and mental culture, and is fitted to sit with 
man in equal comradeship- 


Full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-Be. 


Ruskin's ideal of woman includes, therefore, a very 
full trus,t in those moral instincts which he regards as 
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her hight'st gift, anù in th.. ullÏIupeded exercise of 
'which he discerns her noblest power. lie ('laÜll
 for 
her the largt'st liberty, because she is far lelSs likely 
than man to abusp her liberty. lIe goPIS so f
lr as to 
declare that nature in LeI' is tu be trusted far lllore 
than in men to do its o"rn 'work, alld to do it bcauti- 
fully ànd beneficently. The boy luay be chiselled 
intu shape, but the girlll1Ust take her own way, and 
,vill gro\\r as a flower gro"TS. The boy necd
 dis- 
cipline before he "rill learn ,,-hat is good for hÏJu ; but 
the girl, if she trust her instincts, ,viII be infallibly 
guiùed to ,vhat is good around her without. any, save 
the slightest, pressure fronl extr
uH
OuS authority. 
Thus )11'. Ruskin ad\Tocates in a ,,-ell-known pa
:sage 
the "Tisdom of letting a girl pretty n1uc11 alonc in the 
choice of her reading, so long as the lucre pphClllcral 
" packagp of the circnlating library, wet with the last 
and lightest spray of the fountain of folly," is kept 
out of her way. " Turn her loose into the olù 
library," he says, "and let her alone. She ".ill find 
,y hat is good for her, and you cannot.. Lt't her 
loose in the library, I say, as you do a fa,yn in a field. 
It kno\ys the bad "
eeds hyenty tbnes bettf'r than you, 
aud the good ones too, and will eat sonle bittf'r and 
priekly ont's, good for it, which you had not the 
slightest thought were good." This is an heroic 
fOrIll of education, indeed, but in l
uskill's view it is 
the bpst fornI, SiulpJy bccause 11e has ullboUIHh.d faith 
in the \visp intuition and inyincible puritr of trup 
\\.olnallhood. He belic\Tes with Georgp l\Ierpdith that 
WOluall lies nearer to the heart. of Kature than nian, 
and is a ('reatnrp of a1togetht'I' 
urpr and wi
l
r ill- 
stinct. Thf'rc is a 
,vt't4, uld-fashioned chh
alry ill 
this doctrine, of which we hear little to-day. It is 
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characteri
tic of the lnan. SiInplp hinlsplf as a child, 
pure and 8wéet-natu1"pd as a chilù, he feels SOlllethiug 
of that reverent worship for WOlllan which ,vas the 
f.;onl of ancient chivalry; and no WOUUln ean read his 
.writings without a fresh and happy sellse of her own 
endowl11cIÜS, and a llew allù high iùeal of how thesc 
can be best applicd for the service of the .world. 
\Ve are all hot for elllancipation to-day. Ruskin 
bids us inquire .what such emancipation really means. 
He rcn1Ïnl1s us that \vomanhood nlay be enlttllcipated 
in so rough and wrong a fashion that the bloom of 
virgin grace luay be wasted in the proccss, and thc 
true charm of wonlanhood nlay perish. An emanci- 
pation which corrupts the delicacy of the soul, or 
dulls the sensitiveness of the emotionR, is a fatal error, 
for" hich no gain of worldly shre,,-dness or nlental 
aCUIllcn can be any just or appreciable recompense. 
It is in her power of sympathy, of kindness, of all 
fine and tender feeling, that wOlnan's tru
 strength 
lip
, and any diIninution here is not only to her a 
fatal detrilllPnt, but it is a boundless loss inflicted on 
society. To learn to feel, or to kcep in un
pent 
freshness the po,,-er to feel, is for "roman of far 
gl'cater nlolllel1Ì. than to leaI'll to know, or to learn to 
achie\'e sonle poor battle in the clamorouR strifes of a 
callous worlù. There is a higher thing than to speak 
"rith tongues, or to know aU luysteries, and that is to 
love "Tith the love that think
th no e\Til, that rejoiceth 
in the truth, that beareth aU thingf', belieyeth aU 
things, hop
th all tbings, enùur
th an things. This 
is the essence of Ruskin's ideal "ol11anhoo<1. Nothing 
that ought to be shared "TitJl luan ,yill he deny her) 
hut he illsiRts that. there are many thing::; she need not 
"TiHh to share, becau
e she is t.he n1Ìstress of a larger 
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"
ealtl1 wl1Ïel1 i
 hidden in her O\\ìl 
O\ll. rl'o k HOW 
ho\\r to love truly, to fced the 
aered tlalHl' of lo\rp 
'whh'h is the glory of tbe ,,'orld, to soften the asperities 
of lif(> "rith her eharity, and to brighten itB joys by 
her diviner force of feeJing, this is the true prograllllue 
of true \YOlnallhood, and there is no noble-natured 
"OIllan ,vho 'will not, grant that it is a high and noble 
ideal. 
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S O far I have endeavoured to furnish rather an 
indication to Ruskin's system of thought than 
an analysis of it, because no analysis is ,yorth 
much that is not complete, and a complete analysis 
needs not a chapter or a paper, but a book. It is to 
be hoped that some day an industrious 
tudent will 
prepare a Ruskin Prinier, in which his intricate and 
elaborab
 teaching may be set forth with clearness, 
order, and precision. I do not for a mOlllellt mean to 
suggest that there is any essential lack of either order 
or precision, for no writer of English has ever ex- 
pre
sed himself with more lucidity. But he is the 
frankest and most versatile of writers, and his teach- 
ings need coJlection and collation, because they are 
spread over too vast an area for the ordinary reader 
to traverse. The truth possesse
 hinl; he doe
 not 
possess the truth; aud it often happens, as we have 
seen, that when we least expect it, he turns with the 
nimbleness of genius from the subject in hand to one 
that seems only remotely related to it, and plunge
 
without warning from pure art-criticism into sorial 
science. And because he is the frankest of nlen, he 
has never taken the trouble to reconcile his teach- 
ings, and systematize them. He has even defended 
his contradictions on the ground that no teacher who 
is himself growing in a knowledge of truth can fail to 
contradict himself, since Ruch contradictions are the 
essential conditions of growth. The sterile mind 
273 
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lle'-t>l' eOlltradicts it
eJt
 because it has beconle petri- 
fied; hut th
 living lllind, which is vehclllclÜ in its 
pursuit of truth, will inpvitably dÜ;eover that 'what 
seellled truth in youth is but half-truth or even false- 
hood in age, and that as larger horizons opcn, a 
perpetual readj ustInent of vision is Dceded. Thus, 
of the religious truths which he learned in childhood, 
he has said: "\Vhateyer I kno,y or fecI now of the 
justice of God, thp nobleness of man, or the beauty 
of nature, I knew and felt then, nor less strongly; 
but thl':se firm faiths werp confuseù by the eontinual 
discovery, day by day, of error or liIuitations in the 
ùoetrines I had been taught, and follies or inconsist- 
encies in their teachers." 
To the sympathetic student of Ruskin, this perfect 
candour is not the least part of his charm. There 
is sOlllething of the sweetness and frankness of the 
child in his temper-the inspired child, ,,-ho an- 
nounces not opinions but c(lrÜtinties, with the untroub- 
led positiveness of one ,,-ho sces only one ncec:ssary 
truth at a tinle, and utters it ".ith a total disrpgard of 
conventions. And yet this positiveness is not offen- 
sive, but persuasive,. because it is united with the 
most gracious humility of spirit. Ruskin has neyer 
hesitated to confess hinlself wrong or l1listaken, and 
has made ungrudging anlends for any unintended in- 
justice of crit.icisnl. The later editions of ]Iodern 
Pa intprs contain lllany generous ulodifications of early 
judgment, which he has since discovered to be errone- 
ous. To a lady who once told hilll tllat she had dis- 
co,rered in ten minutes what he Ineant by the su- 
prpmacy of Boticelli, he made the scathing reply: 
"Ill tPJl nlinutes, did you say 
 I took t"renty years 
tQ ùi
coYcr it." 'l'horoughness is the very essence of 
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his method, as franklles
 is of his tCJnpcr. No writel 
of our day Las been more cntirely loyal to faets. But 
sÍlllply because his n1Ïnù has never ceased to gro\v, 
because he has never put away from him the docile 
teJnper of the learner, his writings reflect the varia- 
tions and vital changes of his growth, and by so much 
lose effect as scientific treatises, and have the rarer 
(' harm of personal confessions. 
Opinions will no doubt differ as to the value of 
RUHkin's contribution to the fund of human thought; 
there can scarcely be a question as to his suprenlacy 
as a great writer. 
Th
 great writers, who cOffilnand not a traIJsient 
faUle but age-long reverence, have usually proved 
their greatness in one or nlore of three ways-th
ir 
writings are personal confessions, that is, they are 
the intiInate and enduring records of the individual 
soul; they possess the secret of style, by ,vhich \VC 
lllean they are written in such a form that they illus- 
trate, in a supreme degree, the art and Jllastery of 
language; or they express lnoral truths of eternal 
value and infinite moment. In what degree does 
l{nskin fulfill these conditions 
 
In the first place, there is no lnodern writer of 
English who ha::, more clearly reflected the 1110ye- 
nlt-'uts and intention
 of his own soul in his writings. 
\Ve know, without any formal biography, what 
Inauner of Jnan be is. 'Ve a.re able to nlark eV{lry 
pulsation of his thougllt, a
 \ve \vatch the wind-ripple 
01' the cloud -shad()\v Oll a dear lake. lIe leaves us 
ill no doubt as to the proees8Ps of his intelleetnal 
lifl'. 'Ve see his childhood, nurtured ill loyal love 
of t.ruth and hOllour, stillullated in a sense of beauty 
by familiarity with nature, and in a sense of literature 
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by syslelluÜic absorption of the Engli
h Bible; a 
childhood sheltered, yet not secluded; sedulously 
fostered, yet. not pushed forward into un,vis
 pre- 
cocity; thoughtful and cahu, yet in no wi
e laeking 
the innocent carelessness and joyous interests of 
childhood. "r e Sloe his youth and early lnanhood 
'with equal clearne
 of vision, and mark the growth 
of his nlind in his 111Ïllgled reverence and antagonism 
for Aristotle, his fruitful study of Locke and Hooker, 
and his abiding discipleship of Plato. And from the 
moment that he takes pen in hand, all his sensations, 
opinions, prejudices, aspirations, and ideals find the 
sincerest record. He conceals nothing, because he 
is too generously frank to learn or covet. the art of 
concealment. He uses words, not. to conceal thought, 
but to expres
 it. He takes the world into his com- 
l)lete confidence, without the reticence that springs 
fronl self-love, or the tinlÏdity that springs fronl self- 
distrust. There is not a page which he bas written 
that is not alive with personal feeling, and is not in 
this respect a frank confession of the interests and 
purposes of a living soul. There are very few writers, 
indped, who have dared so much. The great majority 
of books It.-ave on the mind no inlpression whatever 
of the personality of thp author. But wherever a 
writer does lnake his book n hUllHUl docUluent, a 
truthful and sincere delineation of a soul in its quest 
of truth, a n1Ïnd in its Rearch for kno,vlpdge, a life in 
its painful adjushnent to the facts and prohlplns of 
tIlC ,vorld, we have a book that liv'es, and which 
conquers tÏIlle. There is 110 theme that so ùecply 
interests luan-as luan. Ruskin creates this kecn 
interest in hinlself, as distinct frolll the natural inter- 
est in his teaching. In the art of personal revelation 
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-that rare art ,vhich has givcn Ï111ulultality tu the 
writing uf l\Iontaigne, ànd Goethe, and H,uu

eall- 
I
usk in I::;tands among the first of 1ll01lern::5. 
Ifor whatevcr reasons, then, Ruskin nHty be studied 
in tlip future, it is at lea
t certain that the pCl'sullal 
elelllpnt in his 1vritings will exercise a peI'manellt 
ellaI'lll upon the minùs of all 'who bruod over" the 
abysnutl deeps of personality," and are fascinated iu 
tracing the curious elements and accidents by ,vbich 
the strange strueture of individuality is built up. 
"... e have learned in these later ùays, more completely 
than in any other, that to perfectly understand the 
wri tings of a man it is necessary that we should knO"w 
all ,ve can about the man himself, and hence the 
ellOrlUOUS growth of biography. "re know that all 
great. writing has its origin in personal feeling and 
experience, and that which moves us most, does so 
because it is the passionate voice of an enlotion "y hich 
long since shook the heart or shaped the life of the 
"Titer. "Ve read our Burns and Byron, our Shelley 
and 'V ordsworth, with a constant recollectiun of eaeh 
poet's life and history; but the knowledge of that his- 
tory is not derived frolll any fornutl biography, 
o 
luuch as frolll the vital and unconscious record which 
is eUlbalmed in the writings themselves. It is this 
personal elenlent that maintains in undiminished 
freshness and vitality of charm writings such as 
these; and ,vhilc men use III allY books for their 
knowledge, and praise many books for their wisdom, 
they love only those books which speak to the soul, 
because they haye been spoken fronl the soul. And 
the writing of Ruski 1l belongs to this rare order. 
Throughout the nU1uy thousands of pages that he has 
wri tten, there is scarcely one that has not the strong 
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vibration of persollal feeling in it, or that fail
 to 
COIlllllUllicate that glow of feeling to the reader. llis 
writings are the confessions of a soul in search of 
trut h, and the revelatiolls of a life and character 
laboriously built up in fidelity to the highest truth 
that was revealed. 
In regard to the second element of great writing- 
th
 elelllent of style-it is almost. unneee:ssary to 
ay 
a word. It was by the ('harm of his style that Ruskin 
first eaptivated the "Torld, and that Chal'lll ÎIWl'eas<:<l 
with the gro-wth of his 'work. It o-wes sonlethillg to 
Locke and Hooker, and still more to Dr. Johnson; 
but in its flexibility, vivacity, and eloquent grace, it 
is peculiarly his own, and is surpassed by no dead 
or living writer of the English language. Its fault 
is grandiloquence; its virtue is Iuajesty. The ]Ollg 
diapason of its antitheses occasionally falls upon th
 
ear with an artificial effect, but even thell the ear is' 
not wearied. It is perhaps useless to attempt the 
ùefinition of style, but a fine style has at least three 
qualities, without which it cannot be fine; viz., indi- 
viduality, truth, and beauty. It must be individual, 
or else it is no style at all, but nlerely so 111u<.'11 
writing, unnoticeable in the great. mass of printed 
luatter ".ith which the world is littered. It. 11lUSt 
have truth, by which we mean that it nlust use lan- 
guage with a precise appreciation of its niceties of 
meaning; selecting the plain word if it be th
 fit 
word, but never the sonorous word for the mere sakp 
of its sound, if it be the unfit; seeking always to px- 
press thought in the clearest and exact est. nlanner by 
employing those words which nlost entirely conye3T 
tl1(' nleaning of the writ
r. And finally, it must baye 
bea;nt
T, by "rhich 'we mean that in a fine style there 
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"ill be all exquisite HntI iuthnate knowlpùgt
 of th
 
subtle lllodulatiolls of langnage, so that the scnse of 
beauty is 
atisfied as well as the sense of truth, and 
the truth is exprcssed in the noblest forln, and is, as 
it were, clothed in radiance and nlusic. 
There are writers who have oue or more of the 
qualitie
, but not all ; truth but not beauty, beauty 
but uot individuality, individuality but not truth; 
and by so much they fail to reach the secret of 
tyle. 
A "Titer of strong individuality wilJ often express 
hÍ111self with truth, but not ,vith beauty; and a writer 
'who has no particular message and no depth of soul, 
'will often attain to such beauty as conle
 from a 
sonorous or suggestive use of la.nguage, and yet fail 
to affect us because he is deficient in truth. But to 
attain a fine style all three of these gifts are needed ; 
and where such a style is reached, a writer passes 
beyond transient notoriety into the calmer realms of 
inlnlOl'tal renown. It. is therefore no enlpty conl pH- 
llleut to speak of a writer as possessing a great sty Ie ; 
it is really equivalent to saying he is a great man, 
for there is essential truth in the aXiOlJl that the 
style is the man. 
That Ruskin fulfills these canons of sty Ie more 
cOlupletely than any other writer of our tinle will 
be evident to anyone 'who is acquainted with his 
writings. On the personal element in his work, 
which is the source of all individuality of style, I 
have already touched; but it is equally clear that he 
possesses in an unexampled degree the qualities of 
truth and beauty. He often becollles alUlost philo- 
logical in the minute patience with which he will 
take a word, and explain its growth, and extri
ate 
its secrecies and ::;hades of lueaniug, before he 'will 
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UHP it. Xo pl'ofes
or or diplomatist could take more 
exhaustive care to convey his exact meaning by the 
use of words in their exactest sense. .d.nù a
 regard
 
the sense of beauty, the art of producing fine aut! 
lllodulated music from the various cornbiuations of 
language, Ruskin has no peer. But it is not the 
charm of beauty only, it is the charm of truth. 
Autill all this pomp of language, all this radiauce of 
iInagination, and these poignant thrillings of a sad 
or noble emotion, there is not one word that dues nut 
pprforlll its duty, and is not the one ,,-ord p
rfectly 
fitted to produce the effect and expre:S8 the thought 
w Idch the writer would convey to us. In his la tcr 
writings Ruskin is nluch more direct and unadorned 
in style, and he has said of his youthful writings 
,vith humorous scorn, "People used to call me a good 
writer then; no\v they say I cannot write at all, be-. 
cause, for instance, if I think anybody's house is on 
fire, I only say, 'Sir, your house is on fire.'" But 
in his latest, as in his earliest writings, there i8 the 
sanle charm of style; now direct, pungent, aud 
siInple, now passing 'without effort into pa
sages of 
sustained and sonorous splendour; but always satis- 
fying the sense of beauty by "linkèd s,veetness long 
drawn out," and the sense of truth by the precision 
of its effects; and, last of all, the soul by the force of 
its spiritual fervour and moral earne8tness; certainly 
one of the noblest styles ever reached, one of the 
JlJost varied, and the least capable of Ünitation. 
But it is, after all, in the noblest element of the 
great writer-the power of expressing nioral truths 
-that Ruskin is greatest, and his work is most 
"yorthy of renown. K 0 teacher of our generation 
has uttered truths lnore pregnant, or has set a higher 
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ideal of life beforc his countrYlllcn. HiH own con- 
ception and use of life have bcen noble, and hc 
strikes the key -llotp of all his teaching 'v hcn he says, 
"Life is real-not Cyallescent or slight. It does not 
vanish a,vay; every noble life leaves the fibre of it, 
forever, in the ,vork of the ,yorld; by so llluch, ever- 
nlore, the strength of the hUlllan race Las gained." 
The 110pe for which he has lived is vcrily the hope of 
the kingdolfi of God-a kingdom visible on the e()<:" 
in just govprlllnent aud true order, in honest tl'adp 
and hOllolu't'(llabour, in sÏ111plicity of life allù fide1ity 
to truth; and thus a kingùolll which, having virtu
 
for its foundation, lnay justly antieipate happiness 
for its goal. \Vbat he has made battle against from 
youth to age is materiali
m-materialism in a.rt, in 
gOl'"ernment, in methods of commerce and pro- 
grallllnes of life. He has never spent his genius 
upon an unworthy cause; and while he has not 
always b
en able to think hopefully of the world, he 
ha
 never ceased to preach righteousness in cour- 
ageolls scorn of conseqnence. 
It would be too llluch to claim that he has Inade 110 
lnistakes, or that an his views are sound and reason- 
able; but it n1ay at least be C'laÏIlled that no teaeher 
has eY
r nlore frankly admitted an error wIlcn it has 
b<
en proyed an error; and that ,vhether his counsel 
be rcasonable or not, it is always the fruit of a lofty 
view of 1ife
 the only real cause of its impractica- 
bi1ity being, as a rule, in the reluetance of the aver- 
age man to he loyal to self. evident truth and inward 
convietioD. His influence upon the best minds of 
his generation has been very great; and of this we 
cannot have a surer witness than the saying of George 
Eliot, ",I venerate Ruskin as one of the greatest 
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te
H'h('r
 of the agt'''; and the advice of Carlyle to 
EIHerson, "1)0 you read l{u
kill'S l(
urs Clal"igcra . If 
you don't, tio : I advise you. Also, .whatever else he 
is now "Titing. There is nothing going on t.uuong us 
so notable to Ine." l\Iuch of the socialluovClueut of 
our day is the direct. fruit of his ieaching, ".llile it is 
the testinlony of Sir John Lubbock that he has done 
far lllore for science than Goethe, Lecause without 
making any IJretenee to profoulld seientifie knowledge, 
he Las useù an extraordinary faculty of observation 
ill Huch a way as to teach people what to observe, and 
in ".hat spirit to accept the facts of nature 
".ithout missing the poetry of nature. But all these 
claiJus are insignificant beside his snprelne claÏln as 
a great. religious teacher. Religion is, after all, the 
key-note and inspiration of alll1is work, and his final 
lllessag(\ Inay be stated in his own ,,,"ords : "All the 
,,",orid i
 hut as one orphanage, so long as its childreJÎ 
know not God their Father; aud all "Tisdoln and 
kllowledg
 is only more bewildered darkness, so 
loug as you have not taught thenl the fear of thp 
Lord." It is this religions passion that drew frol11 
George Eliot, and cOIDluands froll1 us, the testhnollY, 
"He teaches with the inspiration of a Hebr
w 
prophet.' , 
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T IlE life of Newnlan po:s:se:ssc
 all th
 fascina- 
tion of the cniglna. lIe donlÌnatcs us by 
force of a 10Ilt'Jy and in
crntable individ- 
uality. He is by turns a chihl and a ('asuist, a poet 
and a philosopher; at once sÏlnple and profound, 
direct and subtle. \\rhatever he thinks 01' does, and 
however llluch we dislike his conclusions or his ac- 
tiolls, yet he cOlnpt-ls our interest, our deep and un- 
flagging interest. \Vhat grpatcr proof can W.C ha\"e 
of the elelllental CharIll of the lHall, tban tha1 those 
who hated his ecclesiastical views couJd rarely bring' 
thelnselves to speak harsbly of bÜn, aud tbat dire as 
was the blow which he strur k at ProtestantisJu, yet all 
intelligent Protestants rpgard him with affcetion 
 
The only other great author Oll
 ('an nanle as }108- 
srssing ill so high a dpgree this gift of elemental 
rhann is Shelley. \Vhen the worst that can ùe said 
has bl'cn said about Shelley' H (,l'ro1's, still tlH'r
 re- 
JUaillS in us a profound Jove of the luan; he alsu 
faseinates us by the COlllpuhÜon of a lonely and iu- 

el'utable individuality. 
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The parallel n1Ïght be pushed further. Leopardi, 
in an adlllirable phrase, has described Shelley as "a 
Titan in a virgin's fornl." A certain virginal fl'l'sh- 
ne:s
, thl
 very <le\v of childhoud, never left the nature 
of Sht'lle
 ; yet he was a, ,vorld - force in the strength of 
his intellect. The nlost alluring element in Kewman 
is the StUUC virginal freshncss of nature. 'Ve become 
conscious :1::5 ,ve read his page8 not merely of an ex- 
quisite lucidity of style, but of a yet more exquisite 
purity of eillotion in the writer. An angel, writing 
about the SillS and follies of hunlan life, might haye 
written as Newman did; but it is rarely given to 
lllortal to know life so intimately, and yet survey it 
frolll so detached a standpoint. No doubt the 
real secret of his power over the world was this dptach- 
ment frolll the world, for it is ever the unworldly who 
effect the most enduring conq uests of the hunlall 
heart. And un worldliness is but another name for 
the tenIper of the child. Add to this temper great 
force of intellect, and you have the cOlnbination de- 
scribed by Leopardi-" a Titan in a virgin's fornI." 
The chief characteristic of the 11lan of genius is 
this peculiar nlagnetislll of person and character. It 
is this 'v hich differentiates him fronl the luan of talent, 
or the luere accolnplished writer. The world desires 
to know all that can be known about Dickens and 
Thaekeray, but it has not the sluallest curiosity about 
Reade or Trollope ; it seizes eagerly ou every scrap of 
information about Carlyle, but it is absolutely indif- 
ferent to the private life of Froude. In the actual bat- 
tle of the books the victories of talent are often con- 
fused with the al'hievelnellts of genius; nay, nlore, it 
happens not seldom that talent is rewarded while 
geuius is neglected. But, however tardy may be the 
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proee

, gpnins nevpr faBs to COlliO by its own. Rooks 
spring out of character; in Crolll"well's phra
e, "the 
luind is the man." Provided ahvays that a nutn of 
genius has enough lit
rary craft rightly to express 
his telnperament, to give a sincere and vital record 
of the process of his own mind, he cannot but com- 
pel attention. The interest aroused by his "Titillgs 
is subtly fused into the interest ,vhich he exercises as 
a Juan. This is preëminently the case with K ew'man. 
He possessefl all the characteristics of the man of 
gpnius, and ,vas able to express himself by the ve- 
hicle of an ahllost perfect style. 
To narrate the early life of Newman would be 
equivalent to "Titillg the history of the Oxford Inove- 
lllent-a task quite outside the competence of these 
pages. One or two points only may be noted. 'Vhen 
Newman took up his residence in Oxford he found 
vital religion at its lowest ebb. Those who will take 
the pains to consult 1\11'. l\lozley's Ileminiscellces 'will 
find ample proof of a condition of things well-nigh 
incredible to us to-day. All sense of the Church as 
a divine institution had perished, and he who had 
described a cleric as a luan with a divine n1Ïssion 
would have been laughed at. The path to prefer- 
ment in the Church of England 'was a cOUlpetent 
knowledge of Greek. "Improve your Greek, and do 
not waste your tiIne in visiting the poor," was the 
actual advice given by a respected prelat{\ to his 
canùiùates for ordination. Th{\ direst threat, accord- 
ing to 1\11'. l\lozlpy, whieh could be held over the ])ead 
of an idle schoolboy was that he would have to be 
a eou ntry curate anù keep the accounts of a ('oal 
fund. The aUlount uf duwnrigl1t jobbery in the 
adnlÏnistratiol1 of Church patrollage was ellOrlllOU::;. 
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KaturaUy it follo,,
ed that th
 ll10f.;t illl'OJlllwtpnt of 
nl
n held Hacred offices, and parishe8 were llPgleeted. 
The ("ondition of pubIie worship itself 'nlS often 
scandalous. There was neither order, l'e\-creucp, nor 
decen('y. Services ,vere droned or gabbled through; 
a stale honlÏly of the haldpst and briefcst description 
ser\Ted for a serl11on; l11agnificent eùifices, erected by 
the piety and genins of fOrIller generations, 'were 
allowed to fall into shanlefnl disrepair; wherever one 
turned, in short, there were evidences of In ora] laxity, 
spiritual faithlessness, and shanlele
 insillcprit.y and 
,,'orldliness. 
Ye"Tnlan had been trained in EYallgelicali
nl. Hp 
h."IIs us that the books 'which 11108t inlprpssed him ill 
boyhood were the "Torks of Scott, the comlllentator, 
ROlnaille, and Law. These works ".cre standards 
3Jllong the evangelicals, and fronl them llot lnerely a 
strict systenl of theology, but a \Trry high ideal of 
condurt nlÍght be derived. Newman, reading thClll 
in the first ardonr and fresh sincerity of youth, found 
thenl of infinite sprvice. "That iI11pres
ec1 hÍ1n nlost 
in Scott 'was" a bold ulnYor]dlint's
," wllat bpl'(t1l1P 
nlost ('ogent to hilll in the readillg of Law's Serious 
Call was the certainty of future rewards and punish- 
D1cnts. It was entirely characteristic of K ewrnan 
fronl boyhood to old ag(\ that all truths, or ,,
hat he 
beld to be truths, had a strange viyidness for hilll. 
DreanlY, sensitive, in1aginatiyp in the highest and 
rarest degree, a truth took ahuost roncrete fonu for 
hiul ; it don1Ïnatpd hÎ1n; it wa
 a divin
 C01l1})ulsion 
laid upun his intt'llt.'('t and ('onRci{\IH'P. This Htah:
 
of Blinù is recorded ill his fanlons saying that for 
hÎ1n thpre were "two and two only, suprcnle and 
hunillonsly self-e\
idpllt beings, myself and DIY 
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Creator." rrl1Ís is the prp('i
e attitude of Calvillisln, 
aud in the evangelical ideas of K c,vnlan, as in the 
COlUlllon cvallgelical theology of the time, there ,vas 
a powcl'fulleavell of CalyinÜ;lll. To a mind occupicd 
aud dOlllinated by sueh a conception as this, un- 
worldliuess is a necessity. rrhe ,vorld and the lusts 
of the ,vorld faùe a way into nothiugness; 
Yorldly 
success has no allurement, worldly privation 110 
terror; the 
ublinle scenery of eternity is put round 
Jnunan life, the awful and inspiring vision of a ,,'orld 
to conle attends the lowliest tasks of conduct, and 
the 11108t coveted re
Yards of earth becollle incom- 
lnensnratc beside the supreme felicities of heaven. 
Such ",.as the actual temper proùuced in Newman by 
t h
 study of evaugelical theology, but it was very 
far frOlll being the temper of the average evangelical 
of his day. 'rhe first great shol'k and disappointment 
of Xewnuln"s religious life ,vas the discovery that the 
heart had been taken out of Evallgelicalisll1. Here 
and thcre, of course, sincere and earnest men were 
to be found, but with the great lllaj ority faith was 
tepid, and conduct an ingenious COIn promise between 
au unworldly creed and a worldly life. It was this 
discovery which started Newluan on his ,york of 
religious refOl'lluLtion. He felt that the one thing 
essential for the nation, and the one object in his own 
life worth suprclne deyotion, was to bring nlell back 
to a living faith in God and th(\ unseen. 
That work, as he understood it, could only be 
achieved by nlaking the voyage of religious investi- 
gation. 1\[1'. Lt. II. IIutton applies ,vith rarc felicity 
tu the thinking aspects of Newman's life the great 
liues of 'V. ord
worth : 
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The intellectual powers through words and things, 
"Tent sounding on a dim and perilous way. 
New truths. like new worlds, are not found without 
voyages of discovery. :Faith is the last crystalliza- 
tion of many processes of doubt. A very short resi- 
dence at Oxford convinced Newman that among all 
serious and thoughtful men religion had somehow 
fallen into disrepute. The question was how to 
deliver religion from this disrepute. There must 
be somewhere in religion a vital core, an inde
truet- 
ible citadel. Christianity nlight present a thousand 
difficulties, but some reconciliation of these difficulties 
must be possible. For himself, N e'Vlllan sharply 
distinguished between difficulties and doubts. "Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt," he 
said; "difficulty and doubt are incommensurate." 
The existence of God, he was wont to say, was at 
once the most difficult., and yet the most indubitable 
of truths. Granted that Christianity had difficulties; 
the question is, are these difficulties in their total 
COlnbination such as make valid a general doubt of 
Christianity' Or, again, great as are the difficulties 
of faith, are not the difficulties of disbelief still 
greater 
 Careless students of N ewnlan, and even 
such a writer as Huxley, have fallen into the error 
of describing N eWluan' S luind as e

entially sceptical. 
His mind was singularly open, sincere and sym- 
pathetic, but in the true sense it was the reverse of 
sceptical. It was rather an inquiring nlind supported 
by the clearest spiritual intuitions; anù thus, while 
no luan can state all intellectual ùifficulty with such 
charity, fairness, and precision, none could show less 
disposition to linger ill the shadows of mere philosophic 
doubt. 
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In this brief and inadequate statcllLCllt ,ve have the 
real elue to Newman's career. Compromise was the 
key-note of the l)xford life of his day, and indeed 
of the life of the English Church a
 ê:t ,vholc. 'rhe 
popular Oxford creed was that there ,vas " nothing 
new, and nothing true, and it didn't lllat.ter" ; and it 
was scarcely an irony to describe the prayer of an 
()xford don as "0 God, if there be a God, save IllY 
soul, if I have a soul. " Newman hated compromise 
with his ".hole f,oul. A t.hing ,vas either true or íltlse, 
but it could not be both. lIe would shrink from the 
invest.igatiun of no real difficulty, but he would not, 
and could not, leave it in doubt. IIis nlÏlld was 
essentially dogmatic. " From the age of fifteen," he 
saJ
s in the .ß1Jologia, "dogma has been the funda- 
lllental principle of my religion. I know no other 
religion; I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort of 
religion; religion as a luere sentiment is to me a dream 
and a mockery. As well can thcre be filial love with- 
out the fact of a father, as devotion without the fact 
of a Supreme Being." It was incredible that if there 
,\rere a Suprelne Being 'who had created lilan, this 
Being should have furnished man with nothing better 
than an eniglna to guide hiJn in his passage through 
the 'world; still more incredible that if there were a 
di vinely organized Chlu"ch on earth, it should not be 
kno,vn by certain infallible signs. 'V"here were these 
signs t i
nd with that question Newman began his 
journey towards ROllle. 'Ve may hold 'what opiuions 
"We will about the nature of the logic by which Kew- 
luan convinced hiInself that in Oatholicism alone was 
the proper and secure refuge of the soul; but whatever 
our opinions we cannot resist the iInpressivenes
 of 
the spectacle which Newman presents of the struggle 
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of a lonely, reserved, sensitive and perfectly sincere 
sonl to find a surer faith its own. 
It is this spectacle which is visible in all Newlnan's 
\\Titings. \Vith all his reticence, a reticence which 
ahllo
t amounted to shyness, he is the most autobi- 
0graphica1 of writers. '
Vhen "-e least expect it, in a 
sernlon or an essay, or even in an historical disquisi- 
tion, we come upon sonle enchanting glimpse of him- 
self-something that turns the page int.o a vivid study 
of a temperament. 'Vith most "Titers this would be 
an offence, and in course of tiDH
 would wear the as- 
pect of artifil'e; but in Newman's 
ase al] that he 
"'Tote is 
wrought so thoroughly out of l1Ïnlself, is so 
intimate an expression of his o'wn nature, that it 
seems perfectly natural and appropriate. Ruskin, in 
his later writings, has followed the same nlethoù; but 
Ruskin's style, even at its best, is rarely free from the 
suspicion of artifice. Sometimes, indeed, ,,"'e have an 
uncomfortable sensation that Ruskin writes 'with a 
full consciousness of his own eloquence; it is not in 
the least that he is insincere, but simply that he is 
too fully aware of his sincerity. Newman, in his 
greatest flights of eloquence, and in the passages 
which most directly call attention to the nature of his 
own thoughts, experiences and emotions, always 
leaves us with the sense of sOlncthing quite spon- 
taneous and natural. Pro bably the thought of lit- 
erary fame ne,Ter once entered into Kewnlan's Inind. 
He was at all times too detached fl'Ol11 the world to 
be unduly sensible of its praise or blame, especially 
in what he would have regarded as the puerility of 
literary I'f'putation. In describing the emotions of 
bis boyhood, he once wrotè :-" I thought life rnigl1t 
be a dream, and I an angel, and all this world a de- 
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ception, IllY fello-w-angeh; hiding thcln
{\lves froll1 me. 
and decei ,'ing Ille ,yith the s{>lnblallcc of a nlatcrial 
world." Thi
 llote of thp utter deceptivellc
 of Ula- 
terial things is 
truck again and again in his 'writing
. 
It "ould be hard to parallel aillong tht' great
::;t Ina
- 
tel'S of the English langnage this description of the 
world, ,vhich occur
 ill a SerInon on TIt(; Jlental Bllgel'- 
,jngs o.l Our LonZ in His Pllðsiun :-" tropes blighted, 
vo,vs broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, op- 
portunities lost; the innocent betrayed, the youllg 
hardencd, the penitent relapsing, the just overcome, 
the aged falling; the sophistry of misbelief, the ,vill- 
fulness of passion, the obduracy of pride, the tyranny 
of habit, the canker of ren10rse, the wasting power of 
care, the anguish of shanle, the pining of di&
ppoint- 
ment, the sickness of despair; such cruel, such pitia- 
blc spectacles, such heartrellding, reyolting, detestable, 
nladdening scenes; nay, the haggard faces, the con- 
vulsed lips, the flushcd cheek, the dark brow of the 
willing victims of rebellion, they are all before Him 
now, thpy are upon Hin1 and in Hili." .....
nd that 
'which lllost effectually drove NeWlnan out of the Eng- 
lish Church was the utter worldliness of its Rpirit. 
For hinl the n1aterial 'world was a drealn and an (1yil 
dreanl; but it was only too sadly apparent that for 
the great mass of those \vho professed and cal]ed 
thenlselves Christians, whatever they might say, tlH
 
lllaterial world was the only reality. His test wa
 
sÏIllple; did average Christians in their daily cOllduet 
do anything they would not do, or refrain from doing 
anything they would do, out of a profound conyiction 
that Christianity was true; or would they do anything 
they did not now do, if th
y were convinced that 
Christianity "
as false 
 His reply was that interest 
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coincided with duty, and thus, whereas the distinct 
Christian coulmand '" as that Christians were not to 
love the world, Christians did love the world, were as 
eager for it
 rewards as other peoplp, and practiced 
Christian virtues not out of regard to Christianity, 
but merely because they were convenient and profit- 
able. And the more he thought on this theme, tIle 
clearer becalne the vision of the Roman CUIllll1Union 
as one in ",vhich self-sacrifice was an authentic thct, 
and the absolute renunciation of the ,vorld a practieed 
law. In a very remarkable sermon at St. l\Iary's he 
elaborates this thenle with rare felicity. Two years 
were yet to elapse before his final separation from the 
English Church, but already he speaks with reverent 
aruniration of the "humble monks and holy nuns, 
who have hearts weaned from the world, and 'wills 
subdued, and for their meekne
s meet ,vith insult" 
and for their purity with slander, and for their 
gravity with suspicion, and for their cOill'age 'with 
cruelty." "Then we collate such passages as these, 
passages which reflect ,vith an exquisite precision 
Newnlan's own telnperament and habitual thought, 
,,"e begin to see that it was less the logic of 
Newman than his ten1 peranlent which made him a 
Catholic. 
As a sermon-writer, N eWlnan has no superior ill 
the English language, either for range or style. Ife 
combined in the lnost felicitous degree t,yO qualities 
seldom cOlllbined, simplicity and profundity. To the 
philosophic reader probably some of his University 
sermons will appear the greatest; but, after all, bis 
rarest power lay not in the direction of philosopllY, 
but poetry. It is ,vhpu he speaks as a poet.; '\vJwll liP 
analyzes lllllUê:tU nlotiyeS, Jays bare the human heart, 
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('utH through the corp of conv(>ntion to the nak(>a 
tluivering lnuuau soul and couseicnce; whell be 
speak::; of dpath and eternity, of the SOIClllll, tenùer 
things of hUlllan life, and the nlorc Holenul anù awful 
things of the life to come; ,vhpn he draws broad im- 
aginati ye pictures of the evil of the world, of the con- 
trasts in human action and destiny, of the felicities 
or terrors that lie beyond the hour of J udglllent, of 
heroic or saintly episodes in llleniorable lives, of the 
different "Tays in which men regard things, of the lit- 
tleness and greatness of man, bis rare consciousness 
of, or his habitual indifference to, the splendours of 
tbe spiritual universe, and its reality-it is then that 
he is greatest. In such passages he produces an effect 
not merely not rivalled, but not attenlpted by any 
othcr. And the effect is greatly heightened by the 
sinlplicity of the means employed. lYlagnificent as 
this or that passage may appear to us, yet we find, 
upon exall1Ïnation, that it is composed of the plainest 
words, and there is not a word that could be bettered, 
nor one altered, without serious damage both to the 
sense and melody of the passage. Among his sernlons 
is a very powerful one on Unreal 1Vords, in which be 
argues that words are real things, that insincere lan- 
guage is the expression of an insincere telllper, and 
that "words have a meaning, whether we llle<<:tll that 
lue<<:lning or not"; certainly N eWlnan never uses a 
,vorù without the 11l0st scrupulous regard to its real 
meaning, and hence the convincing sincerity, as well 
as the literary conlpactness of his style. Opinions 
will differ as to ,vb ether N ewnlan' s greatest senllOllS 
al'P those preacheù before or after his conversion. 
'flw fil'Rt repr(>scnt more fully the ,vorkings of the in- 
tt'Uect. and heart, the seconù the ti'eeùom of the illl- 
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agination and the poetic instinct. If one ,,,,ere cal1e(l 
upon to mention any singh
 bermon, which mort' thau 
allY other reveals the poet, perhaps the most striking 
\\Tould be that upon the Fitncss of the Glories of 
l[({J'Y, 
with its 1110Rt solemn and beautiful close :-" But she, 
the lily of Eden, who bad always dwe1t out of the 
sight of man, willingly did she die in the garden's 
shade; and amid the sweet flowers in 'v hich she bad 
lhTed." Such serll10118 deligbt the mind .with an ef- 
fect more often produced by nlusic than by language; 
sometimes, indeed, by the highest kind of lyric poetry, 
but very rarely indeed by prose; and thinking of 
them, we think less of their substance, than of SOllie 
rare, almost unnameable quality, subtly akin to both 
fragrance and melody, ,,'hich pervades them. 
Newman's greatest book is his Apologia 'Vitâ sua. 
"There else can we find such fascinating glÏ1upses of 
autobiography, such frank confessions, such subtle 
delineations of motive! Yet the book was the ,york 
of accident. Had not Kingsley in an unguarded 
moment accused Newnlan of teaching that truth ,yag 
no virtue, there had been no Al)ologia. Newman 
retorted with vehelllent denial, then with one of the 
most accoID.})lished pieces of witty irony which he 
ever wrote. But the taunt hurt him 1110re deeply 
than he was willing to confess; and hence there 
grew up the idea of stating in precise language what 
his life had really been, and what were the lllotiyeS 
which impelled it. It is by no means a perfect book, 
and it might easily have been a better book. It 
bears too visibly the nlarks of controyersy; it ,va.R 
Jlastily composed; Inany things which no doubt 
appeared clear enough to Newnlan are not stated 
very clearly, and some links in the logic are lnissing. 
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1 t Deeds SOllie temerity to say this of a book so justly 
faulous, 1Jllt few dispassionate readprs "Till clos
 tht' 

l)ol()[lia .without f
eling that occasionally Kcwlnall's 
logic is puzzling, and that. as he dre,v Il(>arer to !{ollle 
his attituùe of miDd becanle le
s judi('ial, aud lc..,;s 
capable of vindication. But ,vhen all such deduc- 
tions are lnade, there is no autobiography in the 
English language which possesses in so rare a degree 
the elemcnts of fascination. N or is there one that 
contains so many great passages, which scem to touch 
the very height. of literary achievement. \Vho that 
has ever read it can forget the passage in which he 
sp"eaks of the weight of lnystcry which lies on human 
life in the contenlplation of the doctrine of a divine 
government 
-" The tokens &0 faint and broken of a 
superintenùing design, the blind evolution of what 
turDS out to be great powers or truths, the progress 
of things as if from unreasoning elenlents, not towards 
final causes, the greatness and littleness of man, his 
far-rearhing aims, his short duration, the ('urtain 
hung o,'"er his futurity, the disappointmpnts of life, 
the defeat of good, the success of evil, phYRical pain, 
lllental anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, 
the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dr
ary 
hopeless irreligion . all this is a vision to 
dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery, which is absolutely 
without hlUllan solution!" This is the utterance of 
a popt, and it is an excellent exaulplp of Newllutn'S 
peculiar eloqueure-lofty aud yet siJnplp, capable of 
t11(> largest pi('torial effects yet se,'"erply reticent, 
austere and tf'nder, classic and rolloquial, delicate 
and yirile, the product of conSlunmate art yet ap- 
parently artless-an eloqucnce which pcnetrates and 
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o'T('r,,
hchllS the lllÍnd, and, once heard, leayes behind 
it echoes w"hich never die Hiway. 
Ke"
lllan, while neY
r attenlpting to make author- 
ship a profession, or even an aiIll in life, "'as nc,'er- 
theless a prolific author. His books grew out. of 
himself, out of the passing conditions and cOlJflicts 
of his life; but these conditions were so vividly l't?al- 
ized, and these conflicts so numerous, that he ,vas an 
incessant "Titer. Book
 that sprang out of contro- 
versyare apt to perish ,vith the controversies which 
bt'gat them; and no doubt much of N e,,'man' s work 
,,-ill from this cause be forgotten. But even in those 
of his writings least consonant with later thought 
and taste, there will always be ill uch to repay the 
student. His purity of style never deserted him, 
even when his theme was of the driest, and his logic 
most faulty. His least-known books abound in de- 
lightful surprises; not merely in passages of entranc- 
ing self-revelation or splendid eloquence, but of in- 
cisive wit, of delicate irony, of caustic and over- 
powering satire. In one department of literature 
only did he fail: he had no gift for fiction, though 
many passages in his story of CaZZista ha ve excited 
the adnlÌration of cOJnpetent critics. But any failure 
in the art of fiction is more than cOlnpensated by his 
nlastery of poetry. Is there in our English litera- 
ture any poem of sÏ1nilar aim so po-wprful and intpnse 
as the Drea'ì1
 of Gerontius? Assuredly this is one of 
the great poems of the world, in spirit and substance 
akin to Goethe's Faust and Dante's TrUogy, in depth 
of spiritual insight and elnotion superior to the former 
and the equal of the latter, and ill purity of expres- 
sion comparable with the finest work of the greatest 
poets. It is also the most characteristic fruit of 
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KCWllltln'S genIUS. For by birth and training, by 
tculpcralucllt and life, Newman was essentially a 
religiou::; genius, a prophet to WhOlil doors of vision 
stood widc ,vhere other men saw only iInpenetrable 
darkncss; yet so sCllsitively sympathctic, that he 
knew the weight of darkness ,vhich crushcd others, 
although he never once succulnbed to it; and it is 
by virtue of this temperalnellt and genius that he 
will al "rays be reckoned the greatest religious writer 
whom England has produced-perhaps also the great- 
est since Augustine and Aquinas. 
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Born in London, February 3, 1816. Ordained, July, 1840. 
Curatl' at Cllrist Church, Cheltenham, 1842. Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847. Died August 15, 1853. Life by Stoliford 
Brooke published, 1865. 


R OBERTSON of Brighton, as he is familiar1y 
known, shares with John Henry Newlnall 
the dist.inction of baving profoundly affected 
the re1igious thought of the latter 11alf of the nine- 
teenth century. The small brown volumes containing 
tbe Sf1rmons which he preached to a relatively insig- 
nificant congregation in Brighton, about the tiIl1e of 
the early fifties, are known throughout the world. 
They are found in libraries where no other sermons 
have a chance of admittance, and are read by nlen 
who hold in scorn the average productions of the rc- 
ligious press. They have had a popularity exceeding 
that of InallY of the best-known novels, and a nlore 
lasting sale than that of the most familiar biograpbies. 
They bave influenced th(
 theological thought of their 
tÏlne in an extraordinary dpgree, and have givcn a 
new impulse, character, and fashion to the preaebillg 
of the age itself. l\Ien of an creeds, parties, and serts 
have derived inspiration froln thenl, and while much 
that seemed startling in their statements forty years 
ago has now become COlnmonp lace, yet there is no 
SigH of diminished influence. Probably, in the entire 
history of literature, no Sen1l0ll8 have ever attained 
298 
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a success HO ,vide and ,vonùcrful; anù it has not becn 
that 
ort of t
lIll
 ,vhieh depend
 on personal reputa- 
tion, but the 
teadier and nlorc enùuring faIlle ,,-hich 
,yorks of great lih'rary art and genius alone can hope 
to secure. 
Y ct, it is sillgular to reflect, authoI'shi p formed no 
part of the purpose or employment of I{obertson's 
life. Publicity he detested, and even pulpit popu- 
larity paincd him. In one of his letters he regrets 
that he has been over-persuaded illto publishing a 
SCrIllon-the only sermon he ever publb;hed-and 
speaks of his weakne:S8 as a folly llOt to be repeated. 
It is by one of the fortunate ac.cidents of literature 
that bis pulpit utterances have been pre
erved at all. 
At one tiIne he formed a habit of writing what he 
could reeall of a ùiscourse Îlnß1ediatp]y after its 
delivery; frolli these papers, and froln certain short- 
band reports of his serIllons, all our knowledge of 
his genius has been gained. 
'or his sermons ,vere 
in the strictest sense "utterances." He ,,-as not an 
extelupore preacher in the loose acceptation of that 
phrase, since cycry discourse was elaborated with 
the n10st painstaking care of a singularly exact and 
analytic luind, but his method of delivery was ex- 
telnpore. Standing perfectly still, speaking in a low 
and beautifully modulated voice, at first. he made 
SOlne use of his notes; but before he had spoken 
Inany minutes he had di
earùeù theIne He spoke 
with intense passion, y
t .with perfect restraint. At 
the very height of oratory hp Beyer ce
c;;;ed to be the 
calIn, lucid thinker, the austere" orshipper of exact 
truth. Loosp statt'IllPut ,vas as abhorrent to hin1 as 
loose liviug. I>erhaps Inore abhon'ellt still ,,-as cheap 
praise; the sort, of adulation ,vhich follows the popu- 
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lar orator 
unong those ,,'ho an' ill love ".ith his gift, 
but indifferellt to his llu'ssage. 
It is necessary to notice these characteristics of 
the man if we are rightly to estimate the nature of 
his genius. l\lost rf'aders of .1\11'. Stop ford Brooke's 
admirable biography derive from it an Î1npression of 
SOIne curious and unusual elenlent in }{obcrtson, 
which they can only describe as "nlorbid." ....\ Juore 
corr
ct term would perhaps be "super-:sensitive," for 
lllorbidity carries with it a suggestion of unwhole- 
SOlueness and bitternes
 quite foreign to Robertson's 
tenlperanlcllt. The facts of the case appear to be 
thesc. Robertson caIne from a military stock, and 
was ahvays in love with a life of action and ad venture. 
He writes in one of his letters that he ought now to 
be at rest 'with the heroes of l\loodkee, over whose 
bosoms the grass is growing; and goes on to explain 
hiInself by saying that he supposes that his desire 
for a soldier's life really lllPans a dpsire to see his foe 
concrete and palpable before hhn. In snch a con- 
fession we find the key-note of Rohert
on's character. 
By tenlperalnent he was a Inan of action and a 
fighter; CirC1Ul1stances lnaùe hinl the perpetual curate 
of an insignificant chapel-of-ease in a fashionable 
watering-plaee. II
 soon found hÜnself an object of 
suspicion and slander, and of that intensely spiteful 
sort of hatred ".hieh is peculiar to the clerical Jnind. 
1\0 doubt he also lnet 111ueh that Blade him aware of 
the hollownpss and il1sinf'prity of eOllventional relig- 
iOll. Robertson was not the sort of man whose 
nature could be subdued to the elenlf'nt in whieh it 
'worked. In such a situation a little judicious ego- 
tiSHl, even a little rational vanity, is an invaluable 
defence. Robertson united with the strongest will a 
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real distrust uf hhLl
('lf. lIe could takp up a po
ition 
wbieh lH' beli"\Ted tu be rip;ht, and f;tand hy it in- 
flexibly, but Jlut ,vithuut ])I\H'h 
p('rpt self-torture. 
And with all bis lnunility, tht'l'c was also in his char- 
aeter a certain strain of seorn; seorn of the petti- 
ness of the eontroyersies into 'which he was forced, 
scorn of the uutruthfulness aud meanness of his op- 
poncnts, seorn even of himself, that he who ,,"ould have 
welcoulP<! a soldier's death upon the battle-field, 
should have bc>come a popular preacher in a gossip- 
ing 'watering- place. 
Such a state of n1Ïnd is no doubt uncommon, but 
genius also is UnCOJlll110n, and its outlook upon life 
is peculiar. It is quite certain that in no case could 
a man of Robertson's temperament have taken life 
easily. Perhaps he expected too much of life-it 
is the way with idealists and enthu
iasts, yet ,vhat 
,vould the world be without thenl 
 That he could 
enjoy intensely, that he knew occasional hours of 
pure light-heartedness, his letters sho,v; but essen- 
tially he was not a happy man. The ordinary 
robust Juan kno'ws that life is a rough business, 
expeets blows and bruises, learns to laugh at theJn, 
aud at last judges his fellows in the spirit of Lutb
r's 
tolerant axiolll that" you must. take J11en as thc>y are, 
you cauuot alter their natures." But to the super- 
sensiti ve Juan no such course is possible. Folly iu the 
wise, rallcour in the good, weakness in the anliable, 
are to hiJu hideous discoveries and crushing blows. 
The robust luan 'works with the buzzing of the flies 
of slander round his h
ad anù takes no notice; with 
the sensitive Juan each sting is felt, each tiny wound 
inflanles, and slander is a l'"pritable tor'ì1
ent of.11 ifw in 
the ùark. One cannot ,,-ell call this state of fee]. 
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iug nlorbid. The impression nuule npo11 us by 
l{obertson's Brighton career is of SOllie ex
eeùiug fine 
and delicate instrument put to uses too rough for it. 
He "ras ill-fitted for controversy, especially for the 
pettiness of religious controversy; ill-fitted for the 
glare of a public life even; a nutn essential1y 
modest alid reticent-guarding his feelings fronl the 
scrutiny of the crowd, yet cOlnpelleù by the nece
sitie
 
of his position to reveal them, and suffering' torture- 
in the process. And his feelings 'vere all intense, so 
that he could not help pouring himself out elliotion- 
ally upon every subject that interested him, to a de- 
gree quite incredible to colder, perhaps one might 
say more restrained and better-balanced, natures. 
Thus, that which was his power as a preacher was 
his 11lartyrdom as a man. 
One other element also may be noticed. Probably, 
Robertson was not wrong in his predilection for a 
soldier's life: in an obscure way he appears to have 
been conscious that he 'was not naturally fitted for 
the life of the thinker. 1\'lost men of genius who 
have attained fame in literature have very early in 
life indulged in literary expression. Eyen .when the 
power of expression has COlne late, it has soon grown 
into a passion, and become the joy and occupation of 
life. But, as we have already seen, the pursuit of 
literature forIned no part of Robertson's life. He is 
a quite singular instance of a man of genius l}utÜ'ely 
unconscious of his own gift. One might easily speeu- 
late on "Tbat might. haye happened if Robertson had 
not been a preacher; would he have died 'with all 
his ß1usic in hÎln If 'V ould he have found SOllIe 
Jiterary alnbition suited to his n1Ïnd If As it ,yas, 
his whole genius flowed into his preaching. Twice, 
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perhaps thrÜ.e a ,vcek, he was foreed into f>xpr('8sion. 
Pew peuple have the }past coneeption uf what :such 
a ta..-.;k illl plies. No don bt it is oft en done, out. it is 
very 
eldom dune in Robertson's fashion. IIp put 
all the fulln(':s:s of his mind into bis ta:sk. Nu wonder 
he speaks sOIuetimes of the strahl of his work, no 
,yonùer that there are frequent fits of dejection and 
melancholy. And, one Duty add, no ,yonùer that a 
man so sensitively organized bruke down under the 
burden and died young. Sad as the end of Robert- 
son was, yet one cannot but feel that it was mercy 
that cut his life short, and that his release was well- 
earned. IIuman lives may be measured by diffusion 
or intensity; between an aged Lear and Robertson 
there appears to yawn the widest gulf; yet of the 
end of each it might be said - 


o let him pass! He bates him 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


Perhaps also, when we justly measure the infinite 
capacity of suffering which lies in super-sensitive- 
ness, we may add the final verdict of Kent - 


The wonder is he hath endured so long. 


The sermons of Robertson are at once intimate 
and catholic. They are :catholic in the sense that 
they treat great questions in a great ma.nner; they 
are inthnate in the sense that they vividly exprl'lS
 
the characteristics of his own luind. The quality 
which bas done more than anything e}
e to pre8erve 
thenl is no doubt the po,ver \vhich enutllates fronl 
the Hloral nature of the preacher. It is saiù that a 
sllutll tl'adeSlllall in Brighton kept in his shop-parlour 
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a l)Ortrait. of Robertson; whenever IH" 'Ya
 teluptcd 
to do SOUle dishonourable busine:s
 trick, he looked 
upon his portrait, and, with those austere but kindly 
eyes gazing into his, felt he eould not do it. This 
anecdote is very typical of the sort ofinfiuence ".hich 
Robertson has exerted over many minds. lIe was 
a great genUeIuan, with very lofty and inflexible 
ideals of truth, honour, and chivalry. He hated 
shams, cant, hypocrisy, lueanness, evasion, prevarica- 
tion, and all kindred sins with a perfect hatred. Hp 
allo,yed no illusions to impose thel1lselves on his own 
reason or conscience, and he laboured to remoye all 
illusions from the minds and consciences of others. 
He himself possessed and kept the priceless gift of 
individuality, which is but another phrase for fearless 
liberty of conviction. He was not deceived, on the 
one hand, by popular praise, nor, on the other hand, 
turned aside by a hair's-breadth from his purpose by 
popular suspicion. He steered his course right on- 
ward, and l1ìade even his BLOst virulcnt adversaries 
feel his absolute honesty. And this illyiucible hOll- 
esty charaetprized not only his motives but bis think- 
ing. He wpnt to the Bible with no views to support: 
he was a searcher after truth, and the truth he found 
he preached. The result is that his sermons have a 
freshness and force which lifts theln quite out of the 
rut of the best pulpit literature, and gives theln 
world-wide applieation. Not only are they aliyp 
with his own ke(:lnuess of thought, but they are fill(:ld 
with his o\yn llloral energy, aud are aglow with his 
own beautiful chi valry of spirit. 
Together with this great endO\Vnlent of a sincer
 
and nnvitiated nature Hobertson brought to his life- 
work a rare combination of illtf'll(?ctual gifts. Chief 
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a1110ng these Jnust rank his lucidity. Tile Jllost e01n- 
plieated and difficult them
 r

olves itself beforp 
his acute analysis. In a nlanncr ppeulia.1'ly ilis own, 
he seizes upon the most baffling problenls of Ohris- 
tianity and IJuurs on them a flood of light. One of 
his 111U:st constant hearers once said that he had never 
lH'ard hinl without having some difficulty explained, 
or SOllLe shllubliug-block removed. IIis very lllethod 
of stating a diffieulty, so eandid, tolerant, sYlupa- 
tlll
tic, and eOlnplt'te, often takes you half-way to its 
solution. It is not that there is anything startlingly 
original or unconventional in fornl or phrase; so far 
as sermon form goes Robertson was conventional, and 
he was luuch too fastidious in taste to permit the 
least 'willful eccentricity of phrase. It is rather by 
clearness, candour, and unaffected simplicity that 
Robertson wins the mind. The effect of one of his 
greater sennons is like the gradual growth of light. 
The darkness is not shattered suddenly: it slowly 
lnelts and dissolves. By what seems Inagic, so 
poten1. and inlperceptible is the process, the distant 
grows into nearness, the vague into distinctness, the 
confused into orderliness, and the general harmony 
of things is felt. Perhaps no preaeher has ever had 
so rare a faculty of irradiating a subject. 
\Vith his extrenle lucidity of intellect thpre is 
joiued strong sYlnpatby-a COlli bination very far 
f1'0111 COffilnon. If I were asked to state what is th
 
Jl10st acute sort of pain that hunUtll nature can know, 
I think I should reply, "the pain of sympathy." All 
synlpathy is pain, and in the degree that sympathy 
is inh
nse, pain is intense. Robertson, far J1101'e than 
allY other preacher whose work has lived, felt the 
pain of the "
orld, the tears that are in mortal things. 
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The poor, thc disinhcrited, the Ullcollsidered; th
 
tÜnid, the doubtful, aud the weak; the lonely and 
thp UllCOIUpl'ehended in life and character; lh T cs that 
are narro"T and barren of opportuuity; lives that 
either by their O"'
ll ,veakne
s or by the wickedness 
of others endure shameful injuries-for all thesc, 
Rubert:soll felt with that sacrificial fullncss of sym- 
pathy ,,-rhirh alnlo
t literally bears the sicknesses and 
('arries the griefs of others. It is quite characteristic 
of him that at one time he spent long hours of thc 
night in 'walking the streets of Brighton, endeavour- 
ing to redeem fallen WOIllCI1. Any tale of wrong 
done to women moved him to a paroxysm of rage, 
and those who witne
sed these tcrrible outbursts 
neyer forgot them. He kue'v that sort of auger 
which is virtup enraged, pity enraged, sympathy 
suddenly fanned into white heat: the wrath of the 
Lamb! His sermons bear witness to these things. 
l\Iultitudes who are no scholars and have not the 'wit 
to recognize Robertson's rare quality of intellect, 
have read these sernlons, saying, "Here is one 'who 
understands rne!" He who can cOlnprchend the 
spiritual tragedy that underlies conullonplaee lives is 
sure of a wide audience; for ,,
ho is without his inner 
secret of pain, who that does not yearn to be under- 
stood 
 Robertson's own lonely and uncomprehended 
life taught him intense sympathy with all who suffered, 
and gave him the key by whieh the secrets of mauy 
hearts were revealed. 
In point of literary charDl and grace t.hese dis- 
courses hold their own against the best specinlens 
of pulpit literature in any age. It is true that 011("1 
('auBot pick out frolll thf'Jll gorgpous passages of 
eloy. uenee as one lllay easily do froIll the SCl'U101l8 
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of J C'rl'l11Y Taylor or no
suet. Passage for passage, 
t here i
 llot hing perhaps that strik('s so full a note of 
lyric beauty as some half a dozt'll pages of N ewmau. 
I
hetori(', as mere rhetoric, ,vas abhorrellt to l
ohert- 
son. The bare 
uspicion t.hat people thought, he was 
saying somethiug fine waH sufficient to reùuce hinl to 
silence. In reading Newman, one feels that he had 
a certain conscious delight in the exercise of his 
genius, that here and there he must haye "written 
with a pleasurable sense of his own powers. Robert- 
SOll is never thinking of himself, never even thinking 
of tlll
 fornl in which he expresses himself. If, as a 
literary artist, he had any conscious aim, it was to 
say what he had to 
ay in the sin1plest forn1. The 
result on the reader is an ÍIn pression of delightful 
naturalness. The lauguage is refined, fervent, cogent, 
but there is no effort at fineness. His illustrations 
are drawn fro1n every source, yet each is manifestly 
chosen not for its beauty but its pertinence. Yet the 
beauty is there: a touch of poetry, a tenderness of 
phrase, sOl11ething that lingers on the ear like lllusic, 
all the more remarkable by contrast with the austerity 
of its setting. If one nlay be permitted a metaphor, 
which must not be too closely pressed, Robertson's 
Sel'1110ns have sOluething of the perennial freshness 
and sÏJl1plicity of the flowers of the field about them. 
A rare orchid is more wonderful, but not so sweet ; 
l11(,ll lllay tire of the 111eretricious splendour of the 
orchid, but they do not tire of violets and primroses. 
Prubably the reason of the sustained popularity of 
these discourses lies 1110re than we in1agine in their 
simplicity and naturalness. 'V"e read them, re-read 
thPIU, and come back to theul after llUtny years, always 
with a new delight, for they pos
e
s this highest clutr- 
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acteristic of cla
ic literature that their eharlll is iul'x- 
haustibh
. 
Robertson died at the very fullnl'ss of his po"'ers, 
haying in his lifetinle recei yed no COIlllllC'llSUl'ate 
recognition of his genius. Iris inteusity of li yillg 
'\Tore him out, and the over\vrought and scnsitiye 
brain de'Teloped disease of an agoniziug nature. He 
Loped to live, for 10,Te of life 'was strong in hill1 to tile 
la::;t. '-Vhen he could scarcely move, he cra,,'led to the 
,vindo\y to look out once more upon "the blessed 
day." But tile n1Ïschief bad gone too deep, and the 
brain was too dreadfully injured to admit the Lope 
of recovery. "Let me rest. I must die. Let God do 
IIis work!" \,ere his last words. He was only 
thirty -seven. Over his grave his friends inscribed 
three worùs that expressed the spirit of his life : 
Love, Truth, Duty. But even his friends scarcely 
recognized in him one of the master-spirits of the 
age. Years pa
sed away, alid then at length came 
the publication of his sermons, followed by the 
sYlupathetic biography of 1\11'. Stopford Brooke, and 
Euglantl kne"r that once more a lllan of geuius had 
been in her midst. Brighton had not kno'wn it, 
Brighton does not know it now. If the stranger 
asks for the humble little Chapel of Ease, in Ship 
Street., where Robertson once preached, no one re- 
men1bers where it is, or remembers the man 'who 
once made it the shrin
 of genius. Perhaps, after 
all, it is lllore fitting that Robertson should be re- 
ulelnbered not by the local and accidcntal a
o('ia- 
tiol1s of his life, but as a spiritual force, as the soldier- 
saint of truth, as the clearest and most honest inter- 
preter of Christianity 'WhOll the nineteenth century 
has produced. 



By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Doctor Luke 
eLabrador 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


N. 1': Evenz"ng Post.. ,e Mr. Duncan is deserving of milch praise 
for this. his first novel. . . . In his de
criptive pa!\
ages Mr. Duncan is 
sincere to the smallest detail. His characters are painted in with 
bold. wide strokes.. . . Unlike most first novels. 'Dr. Luke" waxes 
stronger as it progresses." 


Henry van Dyke: ..It is a real book. founded on truth and 
lighted with imagination. well worth reading and remembering." 


Review 0/ Revz"nus: "'Mr. Duncan has added a new province to 
the realm of literature. This strong. beautiful love story moves with a 
distinctive rhythm that is as fresh as it is new. One of the season"s 
two or three best books." 


Hamilton TV. ;I1ábie. in the Ladies' Home Journal: "'FuIl of in- 
cidents, dramatically told. of the heroism and romance of humble life; 
strong. tender, pathetic; one of the most wholesome stories of the 
season. " 


Current Literature: "Beyond a peradventure. ranks as one of the 
most remarkable novels issued in 19<>4. Stands out so prominently in 
the year's fiction that there is little likelihood of its being over- 
iiihadowed. " 


London Punch: "Since Thackeray wrote the last word of 'Colonel 
Newcome.' nothing finer has been written than the parting scene 
where Skipper Tommy Lovejoy, the rugged old fisherman, answers 
the last call." 


Saturday Evenz"ng Post: "'There is enough power in this little 
volume to magnetize a dozen of the popular novels of the winter." 


Sir Robert Bond. Premz"er 0/ Newfoundland: "'I shall prize the 
book. It is charmingly written, and faithfully portrays the simple 
lives of the noble-hearted fisher folk." 


Brooklyn Eagle: "'Norman Duncan has fulfilled all that was ex- 
pected of him in this story; it establishes him beyond QI...ction as on. 
of the litron
 masters of present-day fiction." 


'FOURTH E'DITION 



THE CONPLETE WORK", or 
'Ralph Connor 


The Prospector 


I25th thousand 


A Tale of the Crow's Nest Pass. 


12mo, $1.50 
"A novel so intense that one grìnd.. his teeth lest the sinews should 
snap ere the strain is released."-Chicago Tribunl'. 


Glven 


I2th thousand 


The Canyon Story from "The Sky Pilot" in Art Gift 
Book S
ries, beautifully printed in two colors with many 
illustrations and marginal etchings. 
I21ll0, art cover, 7Sc. net 


1Jlack Rock 45 0th thousand 
A Tale of the Selkirks, ",with an Introduction by Prof. 
George Adam Smith. Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
12mo Cloth, $1.25 
"Ralph Connor has gone into the heart of the Northwest Canadian 
mountains anrl has painted for us a picture of life in the lumber and 
mining-camps of surpassing merit."-St. Louis Globl' IJono,Tat. 


The Sky Pilot 260th thousand 
A Tale of the Foothills. Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
12mo. cloth, 1h.25 
.. Ralph Connor's "Black Rock' was good. but "The Sky Pilot' is 
better. The matter which he gives us is real iife; ,,'irile, true, tender. 
lmmorous. pathetic, spiritual, whole<;ome.- T/
e Outlook. 


The 71an 'From Glengarry I60th thou rand 
A Tale of the Ottawa. 121ll0. cloth, $1. 50 
"A legitimate successor to "The Sky Pilot' and "Black Rock,' which 
secured him the swift fame that leaps to the author who strikes a new 
and effective note."-The Literary Digest. 


Glengarry School Days 7 6th thousand 
A Story of early days in Glengarry. 
I2mo. Illustrated, cloth $1.25 
.. .....More than that he has given us pictures of that little-known 
country which hring with them clear. cold breaths. the shadows of the 
woods. the grandeur of the tall tree trunks. the strength and the free- 
dom of this outdoor life."-ChicaKo Journal. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. Publisher.tt 
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1Jr. Grenfell' s Parish 


16 Illustrations, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Outlook: "It is a s
ries of sketches of Grenfell's work in Labrador. 
A very rare picture the author has given of a very rare man: a true 
story of adventure which we should like to see in the hands of every 
boy and of every man of whatever age who 
till retains anything of 
a boyish heroism in his soul." 
N. 1": GltJbe: "Mr. Duncan has given a very moving picture of 
the dreadfully hard life of the northern fishermen. He has included 
dozens of the little cameos of stories. true stories, as he vouches. full of 
human nature as it is exhibited In primitive conditions." 
Congregationalist: uN orman Duncan draws vivid pictures of the 
Labrador and the _ervice which Dr. Grenfell has rendered to its 
people. It is a fascinating tale and told with real enthusiam and 
charm. The unusual stage of action and the chivalrous quality of the 
hero. once known, lay hold upon the imagination and will not let go." 
Third Edition 
!Ie 
 
 


By DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL 



he HarÞest of the Sea 


16 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
New l"o,.k SlIn: "Relates the life of the North Sea fisherman on 
the now famous Dogger Bank; the cruel apprenticeship, the bitter 
life. the gallant deeds of courage and of seamanship. (he evils of 
drink, the work of the deep sea mission. These are real sea tales 
that will appeal to every one who cares for salt water, and are told 
admirably." 
N. Y. Tribune: "Dr. Grenfell tells, in fiction form. but with strict 
adherence to fact. how the mission to deep sea fishermen came to be 
founde
 among the fishing fleets that frequent the Dogger Bank that 
has figured prominently in the recent international complication. 
It is a story rich in adventure and eloquent of accomplishments for 
the betterment of the men." 
Chicago Tribunt': "It is a plain unvarnished tale of the real life 
of the deep sea fishermen and of the efforts which Grenfell's mission 
makes to keep before their minds the words of Him who stilled the 
waters and who chose His bosom disciples from men such as they." 
Brooklyn Eagle: "A robust, inspiring book, making us better SiC. 
quainted with a man of the right sort, doing .l man's 'Work." 


Vtird Eàitinn 



THE HUBBARD EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


By DILLON WALLACE 


The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild 


ILLUSTRATED 8vo CLOTH $1.50 NET. 


New York Sun: "A remarkable story. and we are much mistaken 
if it does not become a classic among tales of exploration:' 


Chicago Ev
ning Post: "Two continents hecame interested in the 

tories that came out of thc wild about the hardships of the Hubbard 
expedition 'VaUace's story and record-they are inseparable-pos- 
sesses in its naked truth more of human interest than scores of volumes 
of imaginative adventure and romance of the wild," 


Review 0/ Re'lliews: "The chronicle of high. noble purpose and 
achievement and it appeals to the finest. best, and mo..t virile in man." 


Clticago Record-Herald: "One of the most fascinating books of 
travel and adventure in the annals of recent American exploration. 
Every man or boy who has ever heard the 'red gods' of the wilder- 
ness calling will revel in these graphic pages, in which the wild odor 
of the pines, the rOar of rapids, the thrill of the chase and of thicken- 
ing dangers come vividly to the senses. .. 


.New York Evening Post: "The story is told simply and well. It 
may be added that for tragic adventure it has scarcely a parallel ex- 
cept in Arctic exploration. " 


New York Evening Mail: uA chronicle of the expedition from 
first to last, and a fine tribute to the memory of Hubbard, whose spirit 
struggled with such pitiable courage against the ravages of a purely 
physical breakdown The story itself is well told," 
Chicago Inter-Ocean: "In the records of the explorations of 
recent years there is no more tragic story than that of Hubbard's at- 
tempt to cross the great unexplored and mysterious region of the 
northeastern portion of the North American continent Wallace him- 
self narrowly escaped death in the Labrador wild, but, having been 
rescued,he has brought out of that unknown land a remarkable story, .. 
Brooklyn Eagle: "One of the very best stories of a canoe trip into 
the wilds ever written." 
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